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CfSAJPTBR t 

It wim ft Bifd-Air^st ey^ti^, Uttaftb. snd 
dondless, and very dusty on a certaiii bij^h 
road m England, don^ *wht»ie foot-path 
ifett ptieMidig t#d &aTelfeiiB| it woman and' a 
youth. 

The way Was ntonotonousiy bounded on 
one side b;y a long wafi, enclosing shrubbe- 
ries pertaining to a retired manufacturer, 
who had fotmd it rery easy to plant trees, 
but impossible to force from them prema- 
turely tne solemn splendors of profound an- 
cestral shades. LaiBps at regular distances 
showed the road onwards straight and un- 
winding within the sight, and the view across 
the road, by daylight a breadth of pasture, 
deep green or clover-flush, now seemed a 
purple flat, 6Vef which the soft Wind wan- 
dered, each bi^ath heaving with stolen fra- 
grances, or kden stSS more heavilt With ihe 
distant thunder of the train, talsd tne ditt^- 
ifthed, wailM shriek of its g u' ar d i a n monster. 

The waj'faf eis must have been weary, for 
before they reached the angle of thd Wall, 
they both Stopped, aAd the woman sat down 
to rest on the bank, which, spotted with 
scanty grass, baff chewed With dtist^ idoped 
to the dustier road. She said some words 
to her companion, and he nodded for reply, 
find then stood on beside her, with hJs horge 
hat, of a somewhat outlandish form, slouched 
6ver his brows, and his right foot beating 
6onstantly on the ground. 

Presently a water-cart — strange spectacle 
after sunset upon so lone a road -^ cfieaked 
slowly by, scattering its •broad stream over 
the hissing ^xst It was scarcely out of 
aight when a carriage followed rt, i^en by 
the light of its own lamps, and whoie drive*, 
steeds^ and occupants a&e received the 
benefit of the cooled and moistened track. 
It was going at fiill speed, and in another 
instant woidd have passed the travellers, 
when its course was arrested by the youth 
himself, who stepped into the road, and 
walked full pace towards the horses ; there- 
by causing the conscientious coachman to 
pull them up, much more on account dT 



their fresh and tunid blood, ihatt hthttrci 
ttLtitAijg over a Mman being in Sf slouched 
hat, who had the further audacity t» advtoee' 
to die wiiidow as I3ke carrhge stopped, «id 
to tap upon the glass, Whicn Was up thetti 
but dashed down m attFother moment 

*» Who are ybu, and what do you want? • 
inquired a lady, whose spirited tones betrayed 
not the least idarm, thoU]j^ her onk com- 
pianion Was another lady. The ^oiAh bowedt 
or rather nodded, then raised his head wlnok 
had been sunk tipon Ms breast, atid east «• 
peering glanee on both those fair faces. 
The hat Wa» dn^ed off afler that sorutinf , 
and a very lowly though awkward recogni- 
tion Mowed hi » bow. He fiimbled witb 
one hand a little, a&d at Isnglii prodtfced • 
letter. 

'<! wish fty ki)r6W where tl^te people 
live," sidd he in broken English. 
. «< To l^om &en is it tfddresSeid ? " asked 
the elder lady, and she to6k the letter in her 
hand, and reftd the superscription by the 
Hght of 1^ lamp haaj^pnt firom the earri^ 
tSp, Tot the^ ladies Whenever so t^vel^ 
Hng together, did not waste thekr.4pne| 
When not speakisig they stuped or reaif tc^ 
gediei', and were fit aM respects tike ^vofeily 
attached sisters, etcept that they were Aether 
taddaughto. 

<'What a sSwuIa^-^e^traM^dSMry coin* 
dd^nce — why £liz8bel9i, this letter is feV 
us ; and the Writing too Is ^ old eorttwl, 
Schenk's hieroglyphic — who is to make it 
out ? " 

'' Let me look, mamma.** 

And the two heads touched one asothefv 
bending over the letter. They speUedt 
smiled, laughed together as though no one 
else were by. 

** The letted is for yott then, lad^, as yo« 
opeA it," said the youUi, who was sM standi 
ing close to the window, and looking in ftlll 
upon them $ thus placed, however, not seem^ 
ing rude^ if his behavior Were So. NcNir he 
spoke German. The lady who had addressed 
him flrst looked up, ana answered in that 
language. 

" It was very impertinent to open it wiib* 
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out telling you first it was for us ; but my 
old friend's .writing made me forget for a 
moment every thing else. But it would have 
saved you some trouble if you had inquired 
at the station where we Uved ; they know." 

'' Ah, but I could not pronounce the name, 
and I would not show the letter, bejsause it 
would j^rhaps have been stolen, and it Is all 
I have m the world, except sometiiing which 
is not of value yd. Now," clynyng his 
moody tone for one of sharp vivacity, 
'' which way am I to go to find your house P 
at least not your house, of course I know 
my place, though you will let me see you 
there, an/\ will do more than tiiat, for Schenk 
promised me so. But my mother is with 
me, and is sick with the journey \ she is 
sitting out there on the bank, and I must 
take ber to an inn." 

''Strange to bring her! Schenk does 
not say so,"^ whispered tho mother to the 
daughter, noiselessly close at her ear; but 
the whisper was heard. 

'' She goes with me every where," he said, 
4A a sharp and scornful voice. *'Your 
daughter does not leave youJ* 

The ladies glanced at each other, and in 
their mute e^e-language, expressive to each 
other, they mquired, "What shall we do 
with both P " at least, the mother's eye in- 
ouired so \ but the daughter answered alone in 
£ngHsh. *' We must take them back, mam- 
ma, it is three miles to Northeden now, and 
I am sure no one who has come from the 
station can walk so far, particularly if tired." 

The mother looked amazed, and somewhat 
anxious. ** Go hack f but if so we shall not get 
to Walden until eleven, nay twelve o'clock, 
and Charles will be so terribly alarmed about 
you, and will think you are taken suddenly ilL" 

** Oh no, he always has true presenti- 
ments, never false ones. A little anxiety 
will season him, he will have plenty of it in 
time to eome. We cannot leave that pale 
ereatore sitting in the dust Turn the 
horses' heads, draw up at the side of the 
load, and then when we have taken up those 
two 'persons, return to Northeden, and stop 
at the Homestead Inn." This last part of 
the sentence, delivered as an order, was 
directly obeyed ; evidently the servants were 
accustomed to witness acts of eccentric kind- 
ness on the part of their employers. The 
door was opened, the youth handed his 
mother into the carriage, and followed him- 
self, quite as a matter of course. She was 
so exnausted that she was soon asleep, and 
he would have shut himself up, as it were, 
with dosed lids and lips, as though asleep, 
had not the elder lady asked him ** How did 
you know me P How did you trust the let- 
ter to me P Might I not also have stolen it P " 

** I know a tmef when I see one," was the 
leply. *' First I thought that ladies, or any 
body ia so fine a carriage, could tell me the 
way to take. And when I saw you I knew 
you from the picture you gave Schenk." 



'' Has he kept that scratch all these years P" 
the lady asked. There was a nod, but no* 
further rej>ly or remark, the hat was dragsed 
down again over the brows, and the &oe 
sunk again upon the breast 

*' It has not taken long you see, mamma," 
said Elisabeth, as they stopped at the door 
of a picturesque country mn, with lights 
^^eaming through crimson blinds below, and 

»hind white curtains above, at the windows ; 
and to the master of which, when he came 
out, his round coimtenance dongated like a 
tease in a spoon, by surprise, the elder lady 
explained something which only drew it 
down the longer, though at the same time it 
was warped across by a smile, made grim 
with reverence. The woman woke up ; the 
youth handed her out as composedly as he 
had handed her m, and while she stared 
round her, courtesied, and poured forth an 
inarticulate babble of gratitude, he looked 
on with an air almost impatient, and although 
he said ** 1 thank you, lady," it was rather 
in the tone of a superior who acknowledges 
his due, than of an inferior (or even an 
equal), benefited by an act of unusual, and 
most opportune courtesy. 

'* Now fresh horses, mamma," said Eliza- 
bethy ** and we shall ia no time be there." 



CHAPTER n. 

The mother and daughter entered the 
ball-room at the auspicious moment when 
supper was served; auspidous for them, be* 
cause its formality all broken up, the crowd 
pressing outwards, armed with one desire — l 
a very natural one after th^ fatigue of a 
festival at the sultry autumn fall, that of 
refreshing itself — left them an almost de- 
serted room behind it 

The gentlemen of the crowd were many 
of them gay in military costume, whose 
possible gairishness was corrected and sof- 
tened by the universal ladies' costume-^ 
white; for the heat and splendor of the 
weather demanded the lightest and the cool- 
est covering. As all passed to the pavilion 
on the lawn which would contain all the 
guests, there were many wafted " I wonders," 
and floating questions respecting India, 
whether the weather was as warm there, 
or could possibly be warmer — whether sudi 
and such exotics in the tent or on the tables, 
were children of the Indian sun; which 
Indian fruits were most refreshing ; which 
station was the healthiest, the gayest, and 
the least infested by rattle-snu^es. And 
these murmurs, insignificant in themselves, 
were accompanied by glances which rendered 
tiiem significant, and smiles more sad than 
gay, and many a sigh half stifled ; over all 
spreadmg the melancholy of which not the 
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^manHest is asjuubed, the; melancbaly promise 
of the Unknown, to the daring and the 
devoted. For a common cause or condition 
binds the many hearts tc^ether in a stricter 
fraternity than that of blood ; and the few 
great hearts and heroic minds raise the many 
of less intelligence and feeling to their own 
high standard, at least for the time they are 
to act and endure together. This regiment 

. was very soon to leave for India, and for 
active service, and though a large proportion 
of its members were niU of hasty blood, 
foolish with the frailty of youth; though 
there were vain inen, Mvolous men, i&e 
men, and selfish men, among them, ^till they 
all seemed alike endowed with a mysterious 
individual interest that each perceived in 
each — bound to one place, on the same 
business, liable to the same dangers, pos- 
aibly the same destiny or death. So men 
feel in the time of a common plague or sick- 
ness, or when great judgments walk abroad, 

;and fall on men together; --famine, or 
panic ; as terrible as war and death, if less 
sublime than they. 

There was one amon^ those present having 
already seen active service, who had won glory 
already as his just guerdon during his first 
eampaign in India, a man marvellously ma- 
tured for his years, and of principles as pure 
as his stainless soldier's honor. It was he 
who advanced to meet Elizabeth, and who 
took her from her mother's side with the air 
of one who had more part in her possession 
already, than had her mother. Till her 
coming, his glance had been sad with sus- 
pense, but only with such gentle torment ; 
neither shade of jealousy nor scowl of suspi- 
cion had darkened his fair and datmtless 
aspect. Yet she had kept him waiting three 
hours alter the appointed time far their 
meeting that night; and there remained but 

• three weeks more in all, that he might hope 
to pass, before their separation, in the sun- 
shine of her darling presence. 

Instead of follbwmg the crowd, these two 
returned a while to the dandng-room, where 
they had all the red seats to themselves, and 
where, it may be suppled, Elizabeth ex- 
plained to him the cause of her delay. Her 
mother did not return to them, though she 
had greeted her daughter's companion with 

• more than the interest of a Mend; — she went 
' on with the rest, and was unque6tioniU)ly, al- 
' though so late risen, the star of the evening. 

8he was one of those rare natures whose fruit- 
age is more precious than their fiower ;'and the 

■ spells of her mature mind were more power- 
ful than had been her charms in youth. Her 
imperial form, her bright complexion and 
bnghter glance, her lips cast m the verj 
mould of a smile, scarcely formed her fasei- 

- nation, or more than veiled with their im- 
pression the stronger one of her dazzling 
talents ; and it is unquestionable, that but 
for her noble nature, generous heart, and 
delicate reserve, this Lady Delucy would 



have been a very dangerous person*^ and 
perhaps herself in danger. But Heavm had 
formed her in a holy, as Nature in a happy 
hour, and she beneficently diffused her influ- 
ence, as a summer day its light. Even 
beauty has a beneficent influence when it 
dwells with a woman framed as she. For 
such a woman, losing her husband early, and 
retaining her whole grace if not her fresh- 
ness, and gaining the full experience both 
social and mtellectual, from a studious imd 
refined existence, than which, to the inex- 
perienced, there is no greater attraction : — 
such a woman has it in her power to aflect 
the youthful of the opposite sex, more de- 
terminately than do the majority of their 
age, in her own. Such a one, through 
thoughtlessness, or vanity, or ungovemed 
uni>i2se, — called by the cowardhr charitable, 
excitability,— mfty injure the mrst impres- 
sions of women formed by men still igncnrant, 
and rash with the virgm susceptibility of 
youth, — and even if her own ^putation be 
not injured^ its mortal raiment may be 
smirched, till the inward Inightness fails,* 
through its destined medium, to flash on 
mortd eyes. But one so virtuous, possessed 
entirely of herself, and gay with conscious 
goodness, is an ideal* of matemitv ; all the 
young are as her children, and if they call 
her not by the name of mother, her heart 
responds as such to theirs. 

Lady Delucy could not help feeling inter- 
ested in every young man present who was a 
brother officer of Ooionel Lyonhart, to whom 
her daughter was affianced. And they were 
one and all bewitched by her ; a swarm of 
them behind her chair, and one on each 
hand, and several across the table: to all 
these she listened with delight, though it is 
possible their coQversational powers were 
very Umited, and inferior to her own. But 
in their ruling subject of discourse hejcheaxt 
and hopes were boond up. They A' sin- 
cerely admired, the most sincerely liked, 
Charles Lyonhart, and for some who had 
served with him or under him already, he 
was an actual hero. Tales of his successful 
daring, and natural ^wer over those sin- 
gular Eastern aborigines of which Europe 
talks so much and knows so little ; — of his 
simple virtue and austere self-reverence ; •— 
assurances of his iron strength and iron will, 
alike physically and morally defying for hiin 
the stimulant climate; even the probaUe 
minutiiB of the voyage and journey were 
grateful to her ear. Such preoccupation 
accounted for the fact, that she neither sjpoke 
to, nor specially noticed, any other of the 
guests at the other tables or her own. 

When all were ready to dance again, and 
she was returning to the ball-room, rather 
anxious for fear Elizabeth and her friend 
should be rudely disturbed, she happened to 
brush the elbow of a gentleman juit inside 
the door. With her usual amiability she 
paused and would have apologized; but in- 
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■tead, the started badk, -^ muniiTHvd, ** Bi- 
amid," in a tone of mingled intei^st and 
aurprif e ; then rcooTering her fall self-po«- 
«e8si(m, she held out her hand and laid with 
great oordialiw, ** I did not know you had 
iretttmed ; >^Wny did you not send me 
word?" 

<* Here^ is the reason," he a&swnred ia a 
fpfoud Yoioe, and with an ak of mingled de- 
BMEkce and deUght; md he drew forward a 
voung, very young girl, who had &llen he- 
Idnd liim whne Lady Deluov spohe, '* Lady 
-Cleraldine Albany; my wife/ Again the 
•elder lady lost her self-oommand, she 
started and flui^ed^ and gaced with earnest 
wonder; there coon stood tears in her eyes. 
On aocount of the girl herself, aueh tears 
would not have been signs of too exagger- 
ated interest, drawn from a maternal h^ut. 
for she could beisosroely more than a child 
kk years, yet her yivid and pictorial lay^- 
iiess, of a k^ stamp md suggestion, ^ve 
promise of great power and greats pnde: 
power to au^, pride to endure ; and tmrough 
all, pastton, winch was existence, and « lov- 
ing native which would set no limits to its 
necessity and demand tor love. A being so 
:£Eur above the gentle average of h» sex, that 
to invest her too. early with the estate which 
is either the crown of blessings or of bur- 
dens, had be^i an error, if 'not a deed to 
merit a graver name, on the parts of her 
-p«ent8 and her husband, a man of mature 
age, and into whose youth had been crowded 
.«xperienee and adventure such as seldom 
spread over an entire human Hfe prolonged 
to farthest iige. 

Fe^ persons besides Lady Behicy would 
so have reasoned. Others would have found 
in the child's extraordinary beauty a charm- 
ing excuse for her prematmre social exposi- 
tion. ^ And though her unoonsdouii pride 
and innocence touched Lady Delucy, she 
-was iar more troubled to observe her unse- 
ereted devotion to the man who defying its 
infancy, had chained her soul in its cradle. 
Tet this man was one to seem, to a diance 
scrutiny, as interesting a person as his bride. 
Delicacy of structure gave distinction to a 
figure otherwise insignificantly small, and 
the whole countenance bore the impress of 
sensibility, sagacity-* it might be genius, 
yet might mUy be -<" success. 

The first thought for the beautiful child, 
so painful, passed into another and a peace- 
fiilier reflection in Lady Delucy's neart 
<<! thank Ood," she thought, «that I had 
the courage to prevent my child from leav- 
ing me too early." Elisabeth was oghteen, 
yet her mother, in sanctioning her betrothal 
to Colonel Lyonhart, had refused to part 
with her for three years ; ostensibly on ac- 
count of the aident and exhausting elimate 
whither service sent Charles Lyonhart. A 
de^et prudence also might have justified 
such a refusal, at least so it seemed to her 
4Nt this moment 



«This is Lady D^noy," saM Mr. Albany 
to his wife, after introducing her. 

'< Oh, I am afraid of her ! " said the chUd 
hatf shrinking, yet smiling too. Then, rais- 
ii^ her glorious eyes, " Diamid, I mean Mx» 
Aloany, was always telling me abroad how 
clever and severe you are, and how hopeless 
it was lor me to think you would ever like 
me." 

** Lady Beluey took both bar little hands. 
** You are a sweet young lady, but how is it 
I have never seen you before F I do sot 
even know your old name, if you can have 
any thing old about you.^ 

" I was Geraldine Hope, Lord Chevening 
is my father, and the great William Witt 
was my great uncle. Diamid is going to 
take me to see his tomb in Westminster 
Abbey ; J have never seen it yet." 

** liiere is political interest for you, at 
least," exclaimed Diamid Albany, with an 
air of fondness. '* As for your not seemg 
her, that is not strange, for no one has seen 
her .here; she is no English heath^^flower, 
with its honey bells all ready for the wild 
bee. And I married h&e from the nursery, 
which she falsely fancied was a sohool-room, 
where she was spelling out words and mean- 
ings in her own fashion, so i^orantlv, that 
I was touched with compassion, ana took 
the lesson of Hfe into my own hands." 

Geraldme yawned like a baby. " Oh Di- 
amid," she whispered, ** I Mm. dreadfully 
sleepy ; v^y abouid we not go home, as you 
do not dance P" 

«' And do yoti not dance ? " inquired Lady 
Deliiey ; ** yours at least is the dancing a^" 

'*0h no, not I don't care for dancmg, 
and ddtested it when I learned : I never was 
at a ball before." 

<<I am very glad Mr. Albany dislikes 
dancing ; it is quite beneath a man of gen« 
ius. And besides," added the little crea- 
ture, with a ^aucism rather plaintive than 
amusing, " there is not a single man in the 
room I should choose to dance with; they 
all look like fools. No in*6 man would 
dance, I tlunk it such a waste of time." 

'< Why a greater waste of time to dance 
than to look cm danoingP" ad^ed Lady 
Beluey. 

*'He was obliged to come," she whis- 

Ssred ; " he hates them all, and so do X. 
ut Mr. Purves is to be his brother m^a- 
ber, at least he hopes so, and he wishes to 
conciliate him. Diamid has been talking to 
him all the evening, and I, all the time in a 
dream, talked nonsense in my sleep to Mrs. 
Purves." 

« Why, you are a better politidan than i, 
Diamid ; you must know I always call him 
Diamid; he is as a son to me; Diamid 
coming in for the county P lam much sur- 
prised." 

<«It is papa who has done it, and his 
frietuds ; papa quite worships Diamid." 

« Geraldine," he broke mi, " you axe Twqr 
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tired, jou aaj ; you hvre done moie than I 
Askedyou. Let us go home." 

" Will you let me come and see ypu yery 
BOonP" asked Geraldine of Ijidy Delucy. 
** May I come to-morrow ? " 

" To-morrow ! " said her husbaiid. '« What 
an audacious little goddess thou art. Lady 
Delucy never has a mimite for her friendt, 
her cases for bounty are so numerous." 

'* But I am a case for her bounty, what 
else P And I am not afraid of her, tliough 
you said I should be. May I come to-<>mor- 
row? For Diamid is gomg outj for the 
first time he will leav« me, and I shall not 
be able to bear " 

'*Let her come then,"faid her husband, 
chiefly to stop the senteaee short 

" Yes, do come, Lady Geraldine. I shall 
be alone in the morning, and though my 
daughter will be engaged, yet I think an old 
lady can entertain you, who remembers your 
hnsband as a little boy, and a very pretty 
little boy too." 

<* But before your taste was formed, when 
you were only a pretty little girl," added 
Biamid Albany. At these woj^, few and 
foolish enough, Lady Delucy smiled, but 
with a sort of scorn that made fuller her 
Up and^lanced in Iwhtning from her sunny 
eyes. Then Diamid^ as though afraid that 
seom should strike wonder frmn his young 
wife's mind, did she perceive it, drew her 
hand hastily to his arm. '^Oood night," 
said Geraldine, her face sufused, and beam- 
ing with the happiness akke had not yet 
ktumed to hide from-men. 



CHAPTER HL 

"You will come with us to«^htP" said 
Lady Delucy to Charles Lyonhart 

** 8he leasts me to-day that I may starve 
on seraps to-morrow," he answered gayly, at 
least in a manner that would be gay, what- 
ever its master could not feeL On the way 
home it was perhaps as well that Lady De- 
lucy was in a reverie of her own, or she 
mi^t too ruddy have disturbed thcars-^by 
remarking it For they did not speak, hav- 
ing long since passed Uiat stoge of aflBiance- 
ship, when persons are studying each other's 
characters uirough the medium of conversa- 
tion, and at no time had the young eoldier 
been a man |^eat in words. His sentences, 
few 4uid epigrammatic, and thundered in 
trenchant tones from Hps to whose ezpres- 
siim his eagle glance lent double enei^, had 
ORoe, nay twice already, conquered without 
a swofd ; but his ptoses, once touched by 
love at the quivering heart-spring, lapsed 
into a strong, calm current, unconscious of 
control The condition of war lashed his 
mettifi as the bray of the trumpet that of 



the wMMrteed; theeoiMllrtw^ pMtae wafls 
him gentle to lov», e^en mth a -gentkeiuns 
that passed the love of women* He was 
one of tiie fewwho maj^safety be pm^ud^ 
as constant; who, haymg ohosen a eaUmg, 
never know in it eaiaice or change ; ac, hav- 
ing found a haart to rest on, narer iveary of 
renosa. 

Whm the three reaahed horns, Lady 1^ 
lucy, late as it was, or xatfaer early in Ifae 
morning, could not find it in her Iwart to 
forbid Elisabeth and her lover their farewell 
beneath the stus^ for ^ moan had set, and 
the first phantom of Orieiital glor^r glowed 
at the gates of day. And those divine eyes, 
whetJier they watdh homxaa»QfML worlds 
in light alone, or with the ug^t of «^iils, 
never looked down, since the world was in 
its CDradle,«on two souls who sinned less 
against love in lovuig. Never one word of 
complaint passed his Mpa, nor found braalb 
in his sighs, ndi^ in her presenee ; he seemed 
resolved to sweetenthe bitter of aepaialkii 
for her, by leaving with her nona butblissfol 
memories. 

Elisabeth islept with her mether as i^ 
had ever done since the night she was bom. 
When at last they ky down side bvside, to 
rest an hour or two, the mother and daugh- 
ter found it alike each, impossiltde to sleep. 

** It is the twitter, of the birds just wakmir 
up I thiidc, mamma,". said Elizabeth, "and 
ihefeding that it is getting lighter uid lighter 
every instant^ thougn one can't see it for the 
shutters. .It is very hard to sle^ in ^ 
light, exc^t when one is sick." 

** If you really won't try, then, I will lell 
you a piece of intdligenoe whidi wiU siu?- 
prise you, audi hope i^ease you too.^ 

** Pray tell me mamma, I thought you 
looked as if you had heard something 
strange, or somethmg strange had hap^ 
pened" 

The mother's foce was tamed alray, a 
warm flush eidoved it, .whidi she would have 
feared might be seen, even with closed dmt- 
ters, and dy the light of a shaded lamp. 

** Diamid is married, that is all, but it is 
something new, is it not f " 

As warm a ^lory covered the daug^bter'a 
iface, but she did not turn it away ; she half 
sat up in bed. <* Married, Diamid maitied F 
how ridkulous I have been ! how eruefty I 
am disappointed. Are you quite sure P von 
know ihey always will teH stories about Di- 
amid ; I do not believe it, and you cannot" 

<*Isit possible that you did not see him 
to-ni^tP" 

««See him, no. Was he tbere? did he 
tdlyouhimsetfP" 

'• She was ^ere with him, I saw her.** 

** What and who is sfaeP " 

'' Lord CheveniDg's daughter, a child who 
can scaroely have aeen sixteen." 

** What can Lord (^evening have been 
about P How unlike hnn, with his rational 
ideas, and nvorl«tty prudeAce! I thoiigfal 
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tiiere wu somediiiig odd too abont their 
ehild, thttt she was not to be seen abioad| or 
'•ometbmg." 

** That I do itot know, hot I know the 
CheT^ung partjr must have been trj^ng to 
win oyer Dianud ; he is to be letidned for 
the county too. At all eyents he does not 
treat her as though any interest sare tl^^t of 
feeling had been at woriL within hJm, and 
that I am very glad to see. He is yery fond 
sindkind." 

" That is impossible, mamma, whaleyer he 
has done, fbr six months ago -^ " 

'^ — Six months ago, Charles eame home, 
Elisabeth.*' 

** Mother, you axe cruel to me ; had it not 
been for Chavlie, who has taught me all I 
know on the great subject, I should not haye 
-been so certain. But 1 did tAnk he — I 
mean Diamid — went away only on probation ; 
.1 thought he would come back, ana that then 
— or perhaps when I was gone — But, cer- 
tainly, /^/ would be so lonr to wait" 

Only these words were bitter, not their 
tone. How long was it to be? Three 
years, her mother had decreed ; but forebod- 
. mg eclipsed faith, and in tiie dreary shadow 
>ihe years were magnified, seemed to spread 
- to the impossible's blank yerge. Her mother 
dared not comfort her, because the only con- 
solation she could haye bestowed was one 
she dared not offer. This darling passion of 
her motherhood, her single permitted loye, 
she bad destroyed as an idol, when she gaye 
promises that she should leaye her side— 
when she felt that she held her in trust for 
another, who would carry her away .whither 
her own sphere of social and priyate duties 
could not in ccmscience be remoyed. The 
separation would be comi^ete when it came, 
except in that spiritual sense so much more 
painful to spirits in prison of the flesh, than 
to those whom death has diyided the one 
from the other. People caUed this mother 
selfish, prim, eccentric, eyen unnaturaL Per- 
haps her own child was constrained in her 
demeanor and her afiection by the course 
which they ridiculed. But it made no dif- 
ference to her, she belieyed that she was 
doing right, and it is not too much to say, 
that ^he suffered much more than her child 
in carrying out her own decision. Eliza- 
beth's frame was as fragile as her mind was 
strong^, and like all the intellectoal who are 
weak in body, she had a spirit whose power 
deceiyed herself She tnought she oould 
bear any thii^ — feyer, miasma, fatigue, 
watching — she was sure that the dead mid- 
Indian heats would be delightful, because, in 
England, she loyed the summer best But 
Elizabeth belieyed herself capable of bear- 
ing any thing, just because she had neyer 
had any thing to bear ; luxury, repose, ease, 
blended in her experience ; and her delicate 
health, her neryous sensibDity, acted on only 
by the most delicate impressions, and by 
every association that could soothe and 



charm, had actually been the medium of en« 
joyment only, or of excitement more glorious 
than joy. 

Her mother knew this, and knew also, 
what a lonff dream of misery is life from 
which healtn's bloom has been brushed — 
that irreparable bloom; and how far more 
terrible Is the doom of those in whom the 
nerye life has been untoned. A spring 
which can neyer again respond to the /ml 
necessity of the hour, and which eyer faOs 
when the demand is greatest on it — if once 
over-strained — if indeed it be not broken. 

Still the mother could not be eertain, that 
her child's full womanhood would be stronger 
than her early youth — she could only hope 
so, and strive after such a result as much as 
a mother and a mortal may. 

But being a perfect woman she was not, 
therefbre, a perfect person; nor did she 
think herself one, nor fancy, because her 
talents were so fine and varied, that the 
winded genius had made his nest in her 
souL The balance between her cherished 
independence of thought and feeling and 
the mdwelUng- principle of duty which ruled 
her actions, made her remarkable, for such a 
balance is rareip 

It had been to her mind's expansion a 
great advantage that she was not bom in the 
rank she occupied now, and which she was 
most unexpectedly called to teke. Still she 
was of descent which is called respecteble, 
in society, being the only child of a mer^ 
chant whose family had for ages trafficked 
with the merchants of the East, whether fbr 
fruits, drugs, or perfumes, it little siffnifies. 
He was omm called to the Levant, and there 
he married the daughter of a Levantine 
merchant, his all^ ; it was said that her dow- 
ry was accepted m consideration of payment 
for a debt It is certain, that he was the 
last person that should have so married, for 
be was eminendy English, in habit, thought 
and belief; hard-headed, and not much soft- 
er-hearted; rigidly, if narrowly, educated; 
sharp-seeing in his own business ; intellects 
ually blind; and as prejudiced as he was 
practical, his practice oeing routine in ordi- 
nary rounds, not perseverance in any new-* 
detected principle. Yet being the last person 
who should have done it, he was on that 
very account the first to do it ; and in so 
doing he gratified his innate obstinacy at the 
expense of the approbation of his English 
friends, and his wife, very beautiful in the 
first instance, gratified his carnal impulse at 
the expense of her after-happiness, or pos- 
sible improvement — for such impulses are 
ever without moral fruition. 

There is nothing so painful, because noth- 
ing so unnatural and inconsistent, as the 
position of an Oriental, it matters not of 
what race, or degree of capaci^, under a 
northern sun ; in the country of the north 
most cirilized, the more especially. It is 
more cruel to bring such hither to live, or 
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rather to exist in a eonditloii yrhoee vitality 
is far below that of vegetation, than to kiU 
theni in their oim country; but of course 
no one who has not so simered, will agree 
to this. However, this lady suffered intense- 
ly, although her instincts had not been refined 
by ^ucation into aspirations, nor her mind 
sufficiently opened to desire such cultivation, 
of the only kind she could have here re- 
ceived. The languor which seemed to swathe 
her faculties, might have been penetrated by 
influences of knowledge in her own natural 
home, but here they lay unconscious, not as 
in a chance swoon, but a perpetual hibema- 
Ttion. It was not marvellous that this mo- 
notonous existence should shock the reaMst 
and doer, should seem a moral monstrosity, 
•under the pale broad daylight that shines 
on mechanical peifection, in a land whose 
ground throbs, and whose echoes pant with 
the pulses of the ^iant progress. 

She made no friends, and as a friend lost 
her husband, who did not misuse her bodily, 
because he valued his class reputation, and 
had the conscience, stingin^ly sensitive, of 
the sectarian. So she sank mto profounder 
dejitiis of indolent repose, the abuse of that 
which was in moderation as necessary to her 
as the siesta to the southern, the melting 
bath to the Turk, and the dream-drugged 
atmosphere of the divan, to the whole 
Orientel world. But this lady did not 
smoke, because her husband had told her 
when he brought her to England, that it 
18 not here becoming, and to her was nat- 
ural that slavish obedience, which is even 
touching because it is so implicit. Very 
early she became Christianized for the same 
reason, it was so natural to her to yield be- 
lief, she received the faith of the greatest of 
ensamj^es with the unquestioning readiness 
peculiar to the child and the- slave. She 
was even anxious that her only child should 
be early imbued with what she had been told 
to believe, and therefore believed, as she did 
not do what her husband forbade her, be- 
cause he was her husband ; and for the same 
reason, because he ordered it, she called her 
child by the two commonest of the many 
common Christian names whidi are natural- 
ized in England, thoujgh her own flowery, 
figurative tongue presented many a musical, 
symbolic, poetic name to tempt her. So 
Elizabeth Mary were the names she gave 
her infant Her first English winter saw 
this infant's birth, and the hard cold was 
little likely to restore her nervous tone or 
phvsical strength ; she never recovered 
either; neither sedatives, nor stimulants 
prescribed by English physicians, affected 
her in the least, because she was cut off 
from the only ones that could affect such a 
constitution — climate and tobacco. 

Between such a father and such a mother 
the child early learned what few children 
even imagine, that there are vast differences 
between perscms, characters, and condidona. I 



Her father, without meamng exactly to ac- 
complish such a result, held up her modMr 
to her as contemptible, because ignorant of 
what persons round her knew. He taught 
EHzalHdth to return thanks in her ]^yera 
th^t she had been bom in England, with a 
father who was neither Jew, Turk, infidel, nor 
heretic, whatever her mo<^ might be. To 
be gratefid for the existent social code which 
raises a child to its father's position, what- 
ever its mother's mav have b^n. He gave 
her governesses and masters, with certifi- 
cates from college and employer. They 
taught her all the^r knew; ner mind was 
very quick to receive, but she coidd not 
retain all, only the best part, that is, the ex- 
ercise of the memory aroused the thinking 
faculties. 

But her greatest pleasure, a sort of de- 
lightful dream that she dreamed every day 
at a certain hour, was to go and see her 
mother; her inther set apart one regular 
time for this filial and maternal interchange 
of intercourse, because it was proper, and 
religious, that a child should honor ooth her 
parents. So she pud her visits to the large 
room, filled with overpowering, mating heat 
from two large ornamented' stoves, filled with 
dim light frt>m low-hanging lamps, even at 
noonday, because to exclude the draughts 
thick orims(» curtains fell always over the 
shuttered windows. No chairs nor table 
furnished the room, onlv piles of cushions, 
in the midst of a heap oi which her mother 
redined bv day and on which she slept at 
night Always sumptuously attired in glit- 
tering stuffs and gox^ous shawls, her dark 
skin lighted up by blinding jewels ; and 
featured delicately, with her moonv eyes and 
soft, slow motions, she captivated her child's 
frmcy, naturally a brilliant one, and it was 
only in her child's presence that she was 
ever known to talk. When they were alone 
t<^ether, and Elizabeth coaxed her and ca- 
ressed, she would now and then tell her 
about the land whence she had been brought; 
the mosques, the palaces, the palms; the 
bazaar and the harem; the fountains, flow- 
ers, and skies. Perhaps, had her father 
heard these confidences, made in l»rokea 
English, helped out wilii racy idiom and 
translated proverb, he would have forbidden 
his wife to talk upon the subject to his 
daughter, but he was scarcelv ever present, 
and when so her voice was silent, she hardly 
even whispered to him greeting and fSeoe- 
well. Elizabeth kept thm to herself, mere- 
ly because she did not think they would 
interest her father, tfnd yet they were always 
in her thoughts, and the Reddest dsj oi afl 
her youngest life was tlat on which she 
founa a copy of the Arabian Nights in the 
library. 

Her father, who seldom had either time or 
inclisation to take her out with him, was so 
delighted with a long letter, half in French, 
and half in Italian, with a l4iitin poetscripti 
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mritteB «» lini bf kv tiie CbriftaM the wu 
fimrteen, tliat he took her to tee a pante^ 
mime. From that homr she had an aim in 
tife ; she iraa alwajrt dfeamin^r J^ perform- 
aing in her dreama; the creatiTe faralty was 
Timed, and hy its ioatantaneoua redpKroca- 
Hon the artistie mind was revealed to itselfl 
Her father, disoov'ering her ^nthusaetic de- 
Hght when on difoent occasions h» took her 
to the theatro wMi him afterwards, imme- 
dktely curtailed her «nj<^rmentB in that line, 
began to have grave aoabts whether it was 
proper a taste so decided ahoold be encoiur- 
aged, at last drew a line, as he expressed it, 
and only aHowed her to hear a play of 
Shakspeare'fl twice a year, and those always 
Idstoiiioal ones. Bat ev^ few and far lie- 
tween, those were angel visits to her. 

Her progressive mind affected not her 
imiocmee of heart She even clung more 
and more to her hd^ss mother, and once 
•antreated her lather to try a change <^ di- 
maite to her own country, for her mother'a 
-health. But her fother answered, *' She 
does not wish it, ^e has never asked me, 
md it would make her suffer more to be 
disturbed." Nor had she ever confessed 
it to her child; her pride was the pride of 
^he Easteniy the most stubborn in the 
world. 

When Eli^ibeth was twenty-one, there 
occurred a moB in commerce, one of those 
climaxes which are sudden prosperity to a 
few, to ti&e many the crush of ruin, and 
^hich seem periodical, like war and epi- 
4emy — perhaps necessary for the expurga- 
^n of men's minds from the lust of luxury 
daod over-confidence. Her father, who, 
ttiiough not s^Cttlative, kept all his ca]ntal 
:afloat, lost all m the losses of others richer 
ilian himselt There only remained a smah 
•urn, about five hundred pounds, which he 
ihad reserved as a present for his daughter 
•on her coming of age — and thk she had 
lust received ; she maced more than half in 
her father's hands, ne knew not what she 
meant to do with the rest, but she only be- 
iflought him not to move from his house, for 
4ifew months, because her mother was ao- 
•ottstamed to it. 

She had made up her mind in a moment ; 
land was sanguine of success, as the pure in 
-purpose, full of conscious power, have a 
»ght to be. A chief theatrical mani^^ of 
that day, was as remarkable for discemmmit 
<«nd benevolence, as f&s talent and popular- 
ity, and it was to him she went, confided her 
tacheme, and was received bv-him as «his own 
;pupil, a rare honor, but well deserved. She 
tatudied with ardor, persisteoey, and indus- 
4(ry, vr^Box^ l^se who -sneer at the dramatic 
^euling as an amusement (like novel-wridn^) 
mi^ht have found it impossible to exert m 
iheir own worldly buamess. She worked so 
^hard that her master, unflindung as he was 
im ordinary cases, gave her the credentials for 
.public initiatioB at ^ end of three months, 



together witha nartiag boon of eneouvag^i^ 
words, such as had never been the verdict 
of his lips before. In fact she owed mudi 
to her previous mental .cultivation, and so 
be told her; but she owed the most to a 
singularly serane disposition, which quelled 
insurgent excitability, and lent her aelf'^con- 
trol in action, which it is the work of yeais 
artificially to attain. When every thing was 
settled between the manager and master, 
now her employer and friend, she tdd her 
fiither of her scheme, secreted until perfS^ 
for their subsistence as a femily, through her 
newly developed art Only an ^igUsh 
fether would have outraged a child's tender- 
ness and devotion as he did, in return for 
her confidence. Instead of giving bar 
strength by his approving smile, strength 
v«y needful to one whose excessive mod- 
esty was the only possible enemy to her 
success, he raved, and stormed with rage, 
only impotent because it could find no real 
basis, and when the heat of the mood Imd 
subsided to a calm more cruel, he tried to 
argue without actual premises, and daritened 
his counsel by words without knowleik^, till 
his fbry tinmed against himself, and doubly 
aggravated his insane anger towards hfts 
child. He commanded her to relinquish her 
design on the palx^of excommunication from 
his Uioughts and love ; and this final utter- 
ance in its cool measured tones, dried up the 
tears which his harsher heat had dmwn from 
the stricken rode, for firm as a rook remained 
her rooted intention, though she sufiered 
to the full as bitterly as he had meant she 
should. But it was a false sense of duty» 
the ?u»me, against the true sense of duty, 
the neeessUy^ and that sufficed ; consdence 
against prejudice prevailed. She knew that 
else thev must starve, that her mother must 
perish if forced into less luxurious routinOf 
that her father's head was white with his 
^uiy winter, creeping on his barren autumn. 
She knew that none other of her talents, nosr 
all his business habits could gain employ- 
ment which should even supply them with 
bread, n»ieh less sustain her mother in her 
needfid ease. 

So she w^t to work without his blessing, 
which she was innocent enough to covet, and 
in the face of the disapprobation and con- 
tempt of all her relations and acquaintances 
besides. These last, with the usual incon- 
aistenoy of such persons, all went to witness 
her first public performance, applauded her 
in the'theatre, and went home and slandered 
her to their heart's content 

But her fether never went to see her and 
hear her, never mentioned her obieedonable 
calling, nor confessed himself indebted to her 
in the least degree. Yet he ate of her bread» 
and dra^ ei ner cup, and was to her as a 
father still, though he treated her no longer 
m a <Md. So, without a father's sanctiont 
the most sacared save that of conscienoe, ot 
.% mother'a preaanee and protectiooi she wii 
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expoied %o the iroi^best «f afi the. tidei of 
opinion, and breasted its breakers by her 
own strength alone. Por three years it pre- 
vailed, her reputation j^emoiQed as pure as 
her fame was fresh, and but for her reUcenee 
of demeanor, her triumphs might have di^awn 
envy from her inferiors. At die end of that 
time too she would have been rich, but lor 
her double burden of filial love and dvit^. 

A ^oung man of what is called high birth, 
bat lU-bred, worse*principled» fMid vicious 
most of a^, happened to turn towards her 
his roving eyes, and tinbappily she fixed 
them. 9er stately sweetness, and excelliqg 
character, excited him to attempt an adven- 
ture, which none but he.would have dared to 
dream of, much less to undertake. And he 
failed at the very outset, nor could he suc- 
ceed in obtaining a siiigle interview ; and all 
his letters were returned unopened, except 
the first one, which had been opened without 
suspicion of its contents. Tmrough a false 
heart he could afford to act falsefy without 
compuncidon, and the fsdse unfaltering tongue 
assisted his revenue. Pirst in one ear alone 
he breathed the lie, reversing every circum- 
stance; hers the dawning interest, the de- 
voted attention, the insinuating cinrrespond- 
ence; the crowning £act|—- the crowning 
falsehood,-^ her ardent and uncontrollable 
attachment, declared and gratified, but grati- 
fied only with the calin facility and freedom 
of a man of fashion. This tale, told to one 
person under a half-promise of secrecy, made 
' and received by two persons alike dishonor^ 
able, v^ soon spread, first in whispered 
hints of abhorrent deeds, soon a bruit of de- 
graded puri^, at last a belief in it that could 
not, because it wotdd not, be shaken. 

Unfortunately it was while she was absent 
from her usual home, spending a few weeks 
to rest and recruit in country air during a 
needful suspension of h^ engagements, that 
her father heard the report, and believed it, 
so true is it if men will, they are allowed to 
harden their own hearts. 

He impotently resolved never to see her 
a^n, and wrote to tell her so, darkemng 
stiU more blackly the fair page so sullied, by 
curses as impotent as the resolution. But 
she was weak enough to be made ill by that 
letter ; rather innocent enough, filial enough, 
and new enough to life, with its tests the 
most austere and awful always for the purest 
She was so ill, she could not answer i^ could 
not rebut the charge; by which worldly 
women would only have been misde strong 
with indignation, but which prostrated her 
ph;^sica]ly, stunned her mentally ; effects 
wmch served to convince people more and 
more that the charge was a true one. 

A week after this letter had been sent, her 
father, who had not left her house yet, 
despite his intention never to see her again, 
was sitting in his room with a countenance 
grim and pale, but past repentance as Im 
w^s, serving only to suggest remorse. A 



gentleman was announced, and entered ; a 
white-haired man, plain-fiKsedt dignified; 
who pulled out a card, threw it on the table, 
and, still standing though requested to take 
a seat, said calmiv, "I have come formally 
to obtain a formal consent to my intendea 
proposals for your daughter's hand. Asa 
matter of form I say, merely, for it is other- . 
wise of no value. I am of age to be her 
father, as well as in a position to protect her 
as a husband from her own panent — and, 
more unhappy parei\t than you have dared 
to assume yourself! from my own son.'^ 

The father to whom he s^oke turned so 
deadly pale with the reaction of nature 
shamefully repressed, tiiat the visitor was 
obliged to ring the bell tor water, though be 
showed no compassion when a more oeath- 
like swoon ensued. He might have felt 
compassion, for he was easily moved towar4s 
it, bad he not detected the glance of unholy 
triumph, and lustful pride, when his own 
name was read by the other on the card he 
had throwr down. For, truly virtuous, 
though exclusive and proud enough in his 
own fashion, the Earl Delucy valued his 
own character above his rank, and as for his 
family history, he would only have been 
thankful to have the last page erased and to 
throw the book into the fire ; so terrible to 
his heart and bis £aiith was its necessary 
record, the useless, vicious, and abominable 
character and career of his only son. It 
had been some time before the report of 
Elizabeth's degradation had reached him, 
still longer before he learned that his own 
son had first given utterance to it, and pre- 
tended she was his own victim. Lord Delucy 
had only seen her once or twice ; he was no 
play-goer, but the profoundest Shaksperian 
student could not nave possessed more dis- 
crimination of character ; and when he heacd 
she was ill he went to see her himself, and 
in the presence of two physicians whom he 
forced to aecompany him, and a nurse who 
had been hastily provided, he assured her of 
his unshaken faith in her goodness and her 
innocence. That insurance was to her re- 
vival, and saved her from the grave, where 
very likely her reputation would have been 
lost forever for those still living, who, per- 
haps to spite etiquette, which prescribes that 
of those departed only good must be spoken, 
are remarkably fond of thinking evil of the 
same. 

Elizabeth really married Lord Delucy out 
of gratitude ; no other sentiment could find 
room within, and as for passion, she shrank 
from the very name with a terror only par- 
donable in one who had suffered so desper- 
ately from ite simulation. Her gratitude, 
sincere, boundkss, aod devoted, dwelt alone 
in her heart, filled up the measure of her 
thankfulnois to Heaven, whom first she 
thanked. But no colder shrine than her 
spirit ever guarded from the wanton wind 
the vestal flame. She felt that happiness in 
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its primitiye puiity^ could never affect her 
now, and that Love was a severer ^end than 
she had deemed him. In her duty she never 
failed any more than in her gratitude, and in 
her duty she must have been perfect, for her 
husband never missed anything in her, neither 

Eassion, nor love, nor ev^n happiness. Her 
ght step, her sunny smile, her faithful 
breast, at least brought him the fulness of 
that delight of which he had clasped, in his 
first alliance, the fleshless skeleton. She, 
too, was rewarded, for. her father restored to 
her his blessing, which, how little soever its 
intrinsic vahie, was very dear to her. Her 
mother returned to her own land, and lived 
many years there, rejoicing in the sun. Her 
husband's child, sicK, dreary, lost in terrors 
and the blackest unbelief, came to die near 
her, helped by her eentleness through the 
darkest hour ; and if not at peace with him- 
self, perhaps so with Ood, because penitent, 
went to rest. 

As she watched by her husband's dying 
pillow, made easy by her sweet tenderness, 
ner soft solicitude, and sacred influence, she 
made the inward resolution, which she re- 
newed on a more religious vow upon his 
closed grave, that whatever might her temp- 
tations be, she would never marry again ; to 
his memory she devoted herself, and to his 
child, their only daughter; his conservative 
tastes she cherished as her own ; his castle 
wore its raiment of decay proudly, his fallen 
tiees found their last hed» in the soil from 
which they sprang — she was, in short, the 
guardian of his child and heiress. But she 
had not controlled that child in her affection, 
and blessed Qod that it was not part of her 
duty to do so ; but that it was a part of her 
duty in her own to control herself she be- 
lieved, and acted in that faith. Time had 
brought a victim to the sacrificial altar of her 
heart ; she had slain it, her own love in her 
own happiness. 

One great delight, besides her daughter, 
was still her own. Generous, to a fault, if 
she had not been most Just ; large-hearted, 
open-handed, and fhU of sympathy with art, 
she dedicated to artists if needy, perseverant, 
and genuine, the large fortune settled on her 
by her husband, which it did not trouble her 
to receive, as it scarcely diminished sensibly 
the vast one reverting to her child, and was 
entirely separate from it — the fruits of her 
husband's services as an eminent ruler, in 
his youth, in India. 



CHAPTER IV. 

It was early day.^ Northeden lay in a 
valley; i|;s castle and its hamlet, and the val- 
ley' was bright with culture as a teeming 
garden, with a core of the richest timber 



growth in its centre, firom whose shade, hi 
die distance a deep ^en cloud, st)rung the 
pale turrets to which the new-risen sun, 
piercing the mild mist of the lowland, now 
lent a roseate bumlsli. 

The castle was old enoup^h to have been a 
ruin, and restored ; not with the restitution 
which has fallen likid a curse on many a 
shrine antique ; the plaster-glare of freshened 
arches, the ghost-colors bf modepi windows. 
Here old materials Mien from use or into 
misuse were replaced and recombined. Tap- 
estries of hues as dim as dying flowers, 
still rendered faithfully from the walls their 
pale pictorial legends ; flowers carved in 
wood, — an art in its perfection lost like the 
art of glass distaining, — were eaten with 
the canker of decay, yet held their graceful 
sway on cornice, frame, and moulding, 
mixed with leaf garlands, worm-peforated 
until they seemed orownly glimmering like 
skeletons of forest leaves in autumn. Old 
furniture, old carpets, old damasks, filled 
the state-rooms without one gairish incon- 
sistency. To velvet curtains, whitened in 
lon^ hnes where the sun had burned upon 
their folds, to leathern hangings, whose gold 
figures Time's finger had rasj)ed to pallid 
yellow, to blackened stone, chipped marble, 
phantom portrait, stole a lesser than day's 
own light even at fullest noon, from small 
unfrequent windows, gloomed deeper by the 
intense tints, with which old art had gemmed 
the upper panes. The breeze, whether creep- 
ing in through crack, or dancing, through 
open door, seemed to lend itself to mysteri- 
ous echoes the moment it entered the halls, 
and the tempest-tone of the wind sounded 
like a roll of^ thunder heard in a vault or 
cavern. On winter nights of storm, too, the 
trees in the park roared like a sea against 
that Sunder, and tiiere scarcely passed a 
day, during the latter equmox, but some 
huge hoar elm, or oak of fabulous descent, 
crashed to the trembling ground. These 
corpse trunks, never removed when fallen, 
lay nere and there under the leaf-domes and 
arch-avenues, across your path you met 
them, or crushing flat the long fern of the 
glades ; — some half-bleached, dry as ivory, 
with hollows that the wild bees made their 
ceUs in ; others enamelled with mosses of 
emerald and gold, or crusted with lichen 
delicately fair as the sea-flowers which wreathe 
a sunken wreck. 

A high wall, wrapped so thick with ivies 
that not a brick-tmt started through the 
glossy gloom, compassed the park all round, 
a solitude undesecrated by the step of prog- 
ress, and than which none serener or 
sweeter could be found in the summer noons 
when the inject hum, the myriad chirp, and 
the breeze that chafed the leafy deeps, 
melted altogether into a dream of sound 
most like that dream of shade. There was 
a garden next to the park, but that too 
rather grand than gay, with walks as wide 
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as roads, and deserts of grass spangled 
with flower oases, for lawns; with pillars 
whose crowning yases were too vast to fill 
with an^ flowers save hollyhocks and dah- 
lias; with black everg^n masses cut into 
monstrous shapes ; ^ith fountains of quaint 
device, some trickling, others dry; and 
mossed dials, and summer houses large 
enough to live in. The garden wall cour 
tinued that of the, path, as richly ivied, and 
passed down to the gates, bordering on each 
side the entrance avenue of elms Ranted six 
deep, a quarter of a mile long* 

Tnere was another approadi to the castle, 
quite close to the tower called the summer 
tower, because only in summer inhabited. 
In the wall on that side of the garden the 
ivy from a certain spot had been cut away, 
and the bricks taken out, leaving an aper- 
ture large enough for a single person to pass 
through, fllled with the gate of the lightest 
iron Network. To stand on the castle-side 
and look through that gate, was like turning 
from the mellow darkening twilight to the 
dazzle of fullest noon. In a smaller garden, 
flowers were blossoming in that perfection 
which it is the necessary homage of the 
flower-worshipper's most jealous passion to 
create. Round the soft lawn, unspeckled by 
one peasant daisy, the wall was hidden by a 
li^ht Gothic framework, delicately gilt, filled 
with foreign plants whose blooms bathed in 
the sunlight, calm as jewels displayed behind 
a shrine of crystaL As brilliant were the 
flower-beds on the lawn, but there the jewel 
calm was agitated by each quiver or die 
breeze, to tmtt stir or infinitely blended fra* 
grance which is its paradise to the sense of 
smell, and that silent harmony with which 
the flutter of color feasts tlie eye. Urns 
overflowed with sparkling creepers, baskets 
of wrought alabaster held rose clusters as 
iinowy*purey tier above tier aipired pyramida 
that seemed blossoming flame» In sea-water 
basins gleamed the flowers of the ocean, and 
in one bright water la^ lilies of the wave, 
white, golden, azure, fanned by mysterious 
maiden hair and bordered with blue forget- 
me-^ot. 

There was a house in this, garden too, its 
low white walls crossed with trellis from 
veranda to chimney, the trellis so thickly 
interlaced with delicate plants, in fullest 
flower, that it looked rather a bower than a 
domestic dwelling. All the rooms, all on 
the ground floor, showed through the crystal 
sashes of their windows a soft gleam of 
colors like shadows of the flowers without 
All the walls were hung with flower-colored 
ailks ; one, a spring cluunber, with hues of 
hyacinths, pink, lilac, purple, tender-blue ; a 
summer drawing-room with rose hues, pale 
and white and damask; an autumn one with 
tints ofgeranium, and green relieved with 
gold. The dining-room was filled with ^ms 
of pictures, and fruit beautifully painted 
■eemed dropping from the ceiling. One 



bed-room was Hned with white ; soft and 
pure as the cradle of a child seemed the bed 
with its satin quilt, and lace curtain falling 
from a single pillar of carved ivory, tufted 
with one snowy plume : while marble cherubs 
in recesses here and there held lamps that 
when lighted, cast on their dimpled coun-< 
tenances a flush like the roses of the dawn. 

But now, at momine, the artificial flush 
has sickened before the living lights that 
mock all art and artifice. The sun looks in 
at one window without any greeting from 
hues that mimic his own rainbows, the win- 
dow of the only simple room in that delicate 
and sumptuous dwelling. Strict need of the 
severe student had ordered its furniture 
only, a table with its oil-doth cover some-r 
what rubbed, old turkey carpet faded, one 
large chair, one desk, one wicker basket 
filled with torn letters-: the walls lined with 
books, none gajly bound, the monotony of 
tiie many uniforms suggesting standard 
authors, works of reference, official registers. 
In that room, writing at the table, sat Dia- 
mid Albany. Pale the night before, he was 
ghastly now, and shadows blue as those cast 
m hoUows of the snowdrift, rimmed his 
p:reat dark eyes. ^ The droop of those eyes, 
m society so vividly expanded, the frown 
between them, melancholy rather than stem, 
the relaxed under lip, the nervous clutch of 
the pen between the fingers as though their 
own strength were not sufficient to retain it 
unseconded by the power of the will, the 
stoop and rounded shoulder, all told a tale 
of weariness irresistible by the body ; but 
mentally, never gaining the upper hand. 
Weariness of what? . Certainly not of that 
apparation, which entering at the door, melts 
every line of the face into momentary soft- 
ness, brims the eye with kindness warmer 
than affection, and swells the breast with a 
sigh of ineffable relief.^ 

It was Geraldine in her unfashionable 
morning dress, a loose white robe of lawn, 
her lovely hair flowing to her waist in child- 
like curls. Child as she was in years, and 
old for his years as he was, there seemed no 
incongruence between them^ even in point 
of age. Only genius, with its daring inno- 
cence^ its untaught power to solve all mys- 
teries of feeling, could have rendered her a 
companion as well as a consoling charmer, 
for one of his sagacity and experience. She 
understood his character without caring that 
she did so;ahe drew upon his enormous 
mental resources with confidence but without 
apology; never did she descant upon that 
which he valued far too secretly to bear its 
mention — his idol of renown. Too. little 
yet, to say of one to^ Hberally^ lifted with 
sympathy, with intelligence, witn passion; 
too early gifted with consummate joy. 

« I am going to Lady Delucy's," said she, 
clinging to his embracing arm, and covering 
his hand with kisses fit to fall on an infant's 
cheek, so soft and noiseless were they, *' and 
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tt IB a Tory good thing I am, Ibr do you 
know if I were alone without vou, even for d 
morning now, my heart would beat to with 
Bttspenae thdt I snould die." 

" No, no, you would wait for me.'* 

'* To wait would be death,** she answered ; 
"is not night the emblem ot death P does it 
not wait for the mbrhingP But you will only 
be six hours, four at the oommittee. And one 
hour to ride there, imd the other back.'' 

'<! shall not r£de, it takes too long ; I take 
the train." 

But Oeraldine threw her arms round htm ; 
she wept; she implored, and the roses 
bum)Bd feyerish 6n her cheeks. '* Not the 
^in, Diamid, not the train without me. I 
know something would hAppen ; I should die 
of fear. I know you are safe on horseback; 
all creatures loye you." 

" Saying only men.** 

** But promise, promise ! " 

So he promised, well knowing the result 
of hard ndinff to the strained nenrous sys- 
tem which had been the solitary demon iMd- 
tling with his ambition all his Hfe ; always 
conquered, though its thrusts were felt so 
keenly. 

Geraldin6 stood beside the horse while he 
mounted, stroked its black, silk mane, ran 
for a rose to put beside its ear, took one of 
its delicately shod feet in her Itimd and flap* 
ped a little dust^ off it with her handker- 
chief, talked of riding behind her husband 
in man's disguise, " a jockey-groom, Mr. 
Albany's taSt," made him change watches 
with her, in short, detained him by eyery 
possible expedient, tin he had barely half an 
nouT for a ride of eleyen miles. Just before 
he left her, he gaye her tiie key of the iron 
gate between their garden and park. 

♦• Shall I giye your loye to her?" ai^ed 
Oeraldine. 

*< I haye giyen it all t6 you, there is none 
left for any other." And so he rode away, 
amd she returiied into thd gacrden, sat down 
ainidst the flowers and wept bitterly, blind- 
ihgly, as some Weep oyer tne graye of loye. 
Oh haughty passion, untrained in thy blos- 
som hours, flinging wild tendrils round a 
heart too ^lly satisfied ; what shall be thy 
fruition F or shall those tendrils, nrown 
ifiore strong and cKnging stiH, stranrle the 
delicate spirit Contentment, more easily than 
Sorrow could wither it away P Certain it 
was, howeyer, that she could not bear her- 
self alone for long ; she rose hastily, filled 
her garden-hat ydlk fresh-blown flowers as 
she passed them, and went trough the gate 
into the park. 



CHAPTER V. 

Ladt Belucy saw Geraldine cross the 
lawn firom the ground floor windows of a 



room she had always been liSed'to shanr 
with bet daughter, till she had foiind a com- 
panion dearer still than her mother ; Oeral- 
dine stepped in at tiie window, which was 
open. 

'' I haye eothe, you see," she said. Lady 
Dehipy took bdth her hands, would haye 
liked to kiss her, but did not dsire, so proud 
was the brillianC face in eyery lihe, with the 
pride of a child who will not be coaxed to 
smfle when it is M, or when it does not 
choose. Neither did she, any moi^ than s 
child would hay^ done, try to conceid her' 
sun>rise at the style of the room, so soihbre 
and duH to her, with its dim Wainscoting, 
high ehtSn, and heaVy tables, heap* of 
books whereyer there was rooih to deposit 
them, odd yolumes from the tibraty, Italian 
and French noVielties' in their flimsy wrap- 
pers, new plays, new J>oems, German and 
Spanish dtctionu^es, all the newspopers, e3^ 
the periodicals, dl seriais illustrated by art. 
There were caxtainly a piano and a narp, 
but the first wto closed and the second coy- 
ered. Theire were but two easy seats in the 
room, reading chairs, in one of which the 
lady sat, and Geraldiiie dhoge a ^shion at 
its foot. 

'* Diamid would not send his loye to you,** 
she began, ^ though I asked him whetner I 
should oring it." 

"Because he Aad giyen it idl to you-^ 
was not that the reason P " 

** How could you know he said to P fo^ he 
Ad." 

*^1 knew Diaihid whifti he was as young 
as you are now, he was tti my lather's house 
at that time, to be inltid^d into the myste- 
ries at Eastern trade, ht though his flitheir 
was a bookworm, his earlie)r ancestors wete 
all COYmected wMi the East, you kiioW," 

** Yes, bAt papa won't hear 6f thftt ; It 
makes hmt xetf kagty. I suppose l^iatnid 
used to talk to you, and that yott petted 
him J he says so." 

** I leterhed Ins #ays, and understood hiri 
fkndes ; he was as Wonderful a boy as he ir 
now a wondexfttl man." 

" And when you were married he says yoa 
were tery generbus to his father, who Was 
so pcfor because no one would risk the pub- 
lication of his books." 

<< Generous, neyer ; my husband, who 
always sought the s6ciety of the wise, be- 
came acquainted with Diamid's ftither, and 
wished him to fiye neer him, because he 
yahied his society so highly." 

*' And so he Went to the house where we 
liye now ; but Diamid said it was your hoiuse, 
that your husband gaye to you, and that 
he had no peace till fie had earned enough 
money by ms book^ to buy the house ; ne 
could not bear to be mdebted, eyen to j'ou." 

** Diamid was always too proud ; it is per- 
haps his only fiiult." 

" But it was not do pretty then at he has 
made it now." 
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^^IShf indeed ; iHieo 1 came §Mm Lescbn 
1^8. lame, «id fonaad all lihewoi^nMnk aboat 
it, I suspected something was going to ka§K 
pern" 

** Bid not Dkniid wnta and tell 70a about 
m»? he said he telb von e^efy thag.'* 

<*lfe, he (fid not teU meM^iT, hvt I faaoy. 
he mm too agreeal^ engaged to find time 
tiMV>rite.'^ 

•Were yon not susprMed to nm little me^ 
iMt sight? You oonld not be more ear- 
prised than I was when he asked mete be 
M wife. Be too -— I ^oold aa soon have 
dreamed that one of the sons of €M wonM 
see that I was fair, and comeftom heaven 
to seek me, because k was hell without my 
love." Lady Dekcy sighed, but she did not 
eheek her ; the knew too well the necessary 
conditions of a naitare foematuved, all that 
it will do and have j its erring yet toudung 
esdgcnoies. 

«^I sheuM like to hear all ahout you, Qerw 
aldine — you must let me call yen so — *how 
jKm first saw Diamid, and how he ventured 
to think you wouM sdt him. All about 
yeu, hecause coneemiag him will please me." 

" ni try, but theve seems so mush, thoi^h 
tere is reaMy so little, so few events in my 
fife Z mean. My mother was a Geraldi, and* 
I had her name, to make my fal^ier's name 
endurable, and now it serves to beautify my 
heautifol new name, which no one can take 
kom me. I was bora in Italy, and came to 
filmland for a little while with pepit and 
mamma. But when I was six, and mamma 
had still no son, my grandmamma Geraldi, 
who had married her cousin of the same 
name — ^he was dead then, though — sent 
for me; she wished to bring me up and leave 
me her fortune, which is very large. She 
hated me first for being a girL Papa could 
not xeft^se/lbr he %anted me to have aU the 
a&oney* I did not care for it then, but now 
I do, for it will be Diamid's lo vuike use o£^ 
and papa's too shall aU he his when it is 
nine. So they sent me badi to Italy, and 
an English governess with me, that I might 
be brought up like an English girL I can 
tmly say however, that I have fergotten all 
■he taught me, except the language itself. 
She was a Protestant, md read me English 
prav»s on a Sunday, and made me hold 
books of sermons in my hands aU day. 
Thcoi I had a master for French, and one for 
Latin, and for mathematics and astronomy. 
I loved none of those things, but hated 
astronomy most of alL There was an ob* 
aervatory at the top of the palano,.and dwre 
I was stuck to look through a tube, till I 
eould dream of notlung but the shapes of 
ike constellations as they are traoed on the 
globe, crawling all over the sky ; and then I 
bad an illness m which I raved about them, 
ao they left off teaching me astronomy, and 
X bad more time to myself. Soon I began to 
read the books in the library for pleasure — 
for after all, I undemtood ItaliMi best, and I 



feond oirt ail the poetry, aad; aeom wrote my^ 
sel^ it is so eas;^ to write poetry in Italian^ 
and in Italy. I improvisatedr to the statuee 
in ih» gmes ; I was Beatriee, I was Laura» 
I waa Leonosa D'Est^ AJwaya a womaar 
and the poets my henoes, yet I bumed to be 
a genius greftter than tae greatest of all 
those. But I took case to keep to myself 
only, my worslnp of the di«iaitiea of song. 

** There waa only omt pemon in owr boose 
who interested me, because of my own age, 
fi^r I waa aUowed to< be intimate with no 
young ladies of CatlM^ femilies^ and thes« 
were none round about who weie not so. A 
dear cousin of miae lived with gvandmamma ; 
lus name was Geraldi Fetaad. He was an 
officer's son^ one of the younger branch of 
his own famUy -— and mammal first cousin, 
not so rieh as she in expecti^ons, manied 
him to avoid being put into a convent. Ge« 
raldi is just a year older than I -^ eighteen. 
He loves me a great deal better than I de* 
serve ; even as a chSd he ^iled me. Every 
bodj was rather strict besides, grandmamma 
pretty strict with me, but terribly strict with 
ninu She troated him as she treats her ser^ 
vants } she neiwr addressed him in conversa- 
tion. Mid she would not let him have masters, 
though I wished him to learn with me. She 
fbrbfMe me also to nlay with him, and I d»* 
obeyed her, tbouffh x never promised in 
words that I wouUl obey. The only ttmee 
we could be akme togetiier was when grand* 
mamma was in the oratory, or with the prieet 
in the chaneL How nandsome Geraldi 
would have oeen if he had not been so sa^ 
agely, do^^^y sad! he never smiled to 
show his splendid teeth, and his eyes wete 
half shut up with melancholy. . He stamped 
on the ground when he walked, as if he 
were cniiniing down something terril^ and 
strong into i^ and often went mto pab pas^ 
sions, when he did not speak, but set his 
teeth tight and ground ti^m, and shuddered 
from head to foot ; tiU I was afraid he, was 
going mad. That was when he was growing 
tall, and grandmamma used to Mnt that It 
would not do to keep him i<^ any longer^ 
yet she never said what he was to be when 
he grew up, nor he either ; he would neveri 
speak of hnnself to ker. 

« One day he had be^ Iralking afaoaift 
with that crunching, grinding step^ and lla» 
ing in the garden, and knowing fiwd 
mamma was eit her prayers, I callra torn le 
come and sit bemde me, and when bfe weald 
not oome I puUed him, and i&en hsceame 
quietly enough. We aat down, I laeeileet^ 
on the base of a statue of a nynq^with • 
thorn in her foot ; she was holdinfitttMr foot 
in her hand, and stood in a thidLettolliases^ 
from which the thorn came, I suppeasL-. But 
the ot^er foot was chipped, and a giettkipieoe 
too was broken off tne plinth, as woi^were 
sitting, on Geraldi's side. Then £ said, 'I 
wi^ I knew ^riiat makes you so dreadtfUUy 
unhappy; is it because 
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eoldP SUm masMt ky?« waiBily, Cteraldi; 
ahe cannot loTe as I lo^e* Do not mind 
about hef ; I will Ioto yon double) I will 
ioTe you warmly as the sun, and kiss yon as 
softly as the moon« when she lays her beam 
upon your forehead. I will love you more 
ibxa twenty sisteis, and when I am mairied, 
we win Uve together*' Of oourse. Lady 
Delucy, I only meant that I should be mar- 
ried some day, to some one or other. But 
Qeraldi turned round on me; blaek fire 
seemed to dart out of his eyes i he eauffht 
hold of me, and pessed me so hard in his 
arms that I felt his heart beat, and heard it 
too. 'Oeraldine, Geraldine, do you mean 
thatP' <0f course,' said I, quite startled, 
as soon as I could get my breath. 

<< * But do vou not see that they will never 
allow it P We must go away in the dark-^ 
fiff*-fer.' 

•"'Oh, GeraMi, I did not mean tiiat I 
would many tfoUf but that you should live 
with me and my husband.' 

*' Down fell Geraldi, dropped like a stone 
on the ground, and out his temple asainst 
the sha^, broken edge of the plinth. I 
was homfied, I thought he was killed; but 
the blood started out of the wound, and I 
screamed. Then, rememberinji^ how far we 
were from the house, I tied it up with my 
handkerchief, meaning to run home for some 
one directly I had done so, for I thought he 
would ble«d to death. But instead, the 
bleedinff revived him; he opened his eyes, 
and held my frock so tightly, that I could 
not stir. 

<* « Promise me,' he said, between his Ups, 
which were purple, and Ms clinched teeth, 
* that you will never, never teil any one that 
▼ou refused me ; I could not bear that, and 
if you did, I should kill you and m^^self too 
wiUi my father's sword, the same wmch — ' 

"•—And there he stopped short, nor oould 
I make him complete me meaning of the 
sentence." 

<'My dear child," said Lady Delucy, 
*' pardon me, but should you not keep your 
cousin's story a secret? Was it not con- 
fided to you alone P " 

^0\ no, he did not say so ; I have told 
Diamid. I should not tell any body, of 
eourse, but Diamid says he feels for you al- 
most as a mother." 

Any but a child in ineiperience, at least 
of women, would have been •etruok by the 
expression of the lad^s tfice — very sudden, 
like the shadow on it of a mental spasm, 
werj short, passing into a light of pale, yet 
patient meumdiofy. But Geraldine's proud 
ayes utw only siffns of interest, and sym- 
pathy with herself: * 
' '*My love," said the lady, very tenderly, 
'/would you have liked, if Diamid had not 
Wved you, that any person-- that As — 
should have known you loved himf* 

** Yes, yes," cried Goraldine, in glad tones 
of triumph, "I should have gloried in it, 



and have wiAed to die for love of him, and 
that all the world should know I died so, he 
the most of all." 

" Oh," thought Lady Delucy, " child moit 
of all there, youncer in that belief than thy 
years! Strange fatel desire uncreated, be- 
fore fiilfllment came: Spring bom instead 
of summer, of the spring. A destiny un- 
earthly of doomed delight Can such last, 
even mr this short life P If not, who would 
break tad scatter one link of llie frail and 
flower-woven chain P Not I." 

So she smiled and sighed together, while 
Qeraldine went on. 

"When Geraldi was well scaia, I said to 
him, ' Why did you say that Viey would not 
let us nuHExy ? I do not say we ouffht, for I 
don't believe we should suit each other ; and 
besides, I must marry to please papa, be- 
cause he is ambitious, ana I am his only 
child, and he has been so kind in letting me 
live in darling Italy; but vhy would they 
positively prevent it, ^ we liked P ' 

'< < I am poor, I am disgraced, I had bettee- 
be dead, imd if I were worthy of my father- 
I soon should be.' But no more would he 
tell me, so I was curious* and talked to tiie 
servants, with whom I had never been 
thrown before, but I was determined I' 
would know. I made out that grandmammn 
took Geraldi out of charity ; certainly the 
English {MPoverb that charity is cold, re* 
ceived its interpretation through her. Well, 
Qeraldi's father was nevor a mvorite of his 
mother's family; he became by conviction a 
republican, and tried to turn his sword 
against the king, who had treated some of 
his associates with dreadful injustice and 
cruelty. I don't know the particulars, but 
Geraldi's father was discovered in his At- 
tempt, and imprisoned. To evade his prob- 
able fate he fell upon hi|#word, and died in 
twment. For the double offence of treason 
and suicide, his child suffered the loss of all 
his property, except the sword, which some 
darmg colleague, m prison too, manased to 
steal, and gave GeraldL Geraldi has buried 
it in the^ ground, in its case. I only know 
the spot, for he made me promise not to tell 
even Diamid. The Geraldis had always 
treated his fiither as a hair-brained under* 
ling, one who had infringed on the honor of 
the funily; so conservative, even of bad 
things, are they. I loved Geraldi better 
than ever, affcer I knew all about his troubled 
life, yet I loved less to be near him, and I 
strove my utmost to conquer that aversion* 
because I thought it cruel and ungenerous 
when he had no one else to love him. I 
was excessively hurt and angry with grand* 
mamma, yet dared not say so, for fear she 
should send him quite away, and at last I 
almost worked myself up into a belief that 
I ought to marry him, and that when I was 
old enough I would try; perhaps I might 
like him better then, I thought ^ 

** Papa and mamma always came to spend 
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the autumn with us, and returned to Eng- 
land in time for the opening of Parliament. 
Last autumn papa wrote word that he should 
bring a friend with him, and that I was to he 
introduced at table — I had never appeared 
yet, when there were any strangers. The 
(lay came ; the courier came to say that they 
we5pe just at hand. Then grandmamma took 
me into her own hands and dressed me for 
the first time in her life. To ray surprise 
and horror she put on me a lace frock — a 
dreadful thing from Paris, low in the throat, 
with short sleeres — and what was worse, 
she trimmed me all over with jewels, till I 
looked like an idol of the Virgin. I did not 
dare to complain, however, and indeed I felt 
it did not really signify, for I was not at all 
excited about the stranger they said was 
eoming. All day that day too, Geraldi was 
nowhere to be seen. At last the time came, 
grandmamma went down, dressed grandly, 
but not frightfully as I was, and she led me 
in her hand. Of course I wanted to run 
and kiss papa and mamma, but she pinched 
my hand so tight I could not get it free. 
And when I got into the room — ''an immense 
room — I could not at first see what the 
stranger was like. I looked all round, 
while papa and mamma embraced me, and 
at last saw some person in a comer — next 
moment papa took me to him. But what 
was strange, he only said my name by way 
of introduction, not Ms. It was Diamid, 
however, looking so beautiful, but oh, so 
weary ! And when he said * I am very 
happy to see you. Lady Geraldine,' so kind- 
ly, just as if I were a child (and indeed I 
suppose I was, for I wanted to put my arms 
round him and kiss him) I thought for the 
first time that English was, after all, not so 
harsh a tongue as I had always believed. 
But the next moiaaat Diamid glanced at my 
dress — I saw he thought it ridiculous, for 
there was a little baby-smile just at the cor- 
ners of his mouth; and I burned with shame 
and indignation. I never refiected in those 
days, but acted on impulse as naturally as I 
breathed, and I ran with all my speed out 
of the room ; I did not even hear them call 
after me j I supposfc they were too much 
amazed, for no one had seen Diamid's glance 
except myself. I rushed into grandmamma's 
room and tore off the lace rubbish and dia- 
monds, flinging them into her press, and 
then I let down all my hair in curls just as 
^ had worn it before grandmamma rolled it 
up and dressed it, and as I wear it now j and 
I put on one of my old dresses, made like 
this which I have on. Nobody sent after 
me, and I staid there a while, and at last 
went down into the library, got something 
to eat from one of the servants, and then 
settled myself to read, but I could neither 
read nor settle, so I went out on the terrace, 
and walked up and down very fast — I was 
«o exoited I did not know what to do, so 
f£add and yet glad — all the world seemed , 
3 



I new ; and yet I felt it was only because that 
! stranger was in the house, only because I 
longed for him to see me again, in my own 
natural habit, that he might think me pretty, 
as I knew he would then. Presently they 
all came out to walk ; I had expected them, 
because the evening was so warm ; I walked 
slower ; soon papa came up to me. He was 
very angry, I could see that, and yet I did 
not care, for Diamid was close behmd him. 
Papa began to scold in a very low voice, and 
in Italian. 

** * I am much displeased with you, — how 
dared you go away wh'en I ordered you were 
to be present at dmner? and how dared you 
change your dress, which I had ordered 
too — I am astonished, I am amazed — ' 
But Diamid interrupted him. 

" * Stay,' he said, * she should be enshrined 
and worshipped as that rare thing, a woman - 
who understands herself, and who, unstained 
by the vanity which clothes all beauty with 
corruption, has courage to repudiate artifice; 
as sincere as she is fair.* Papa looked as- 
tounded ; he had no idea Diamid understood 
Italian. And so ashamed for him to have 
heard what he saicj. to me." 

"Why ashamed?" asked Lady Delucy, 
assuming ignorance, for she could not be- 
lieve so young a girl would know. 

" I did not know then, — Diamid told me 
afterwards, he tells me all I ask him. Papa 
wished Diamid to marry me, and to seem so 
aniious that I should appear in full dress 
was a British blunder, which no one could 
detect more easily, nor mock more delicately, 
than Diamid. Papa had chosen to admire 
Diamid because he is what papa calls a self- 
made man, meaning he can do all he chooses, 
and cares to do the utmost, because so am- 
bitious. Papa is ambitious, but has a small 
mind which can only move in a circle. I 
had heard all my life of Diamid Albanv, but 
never for a moment then, imagined this 
stranger was the same. So Diamid walked 
with me on the terrace ; he talked to me so 
beautifully, so kindly, yet so admiringly ; I 
was proud, I grew prouder every moment, 
and lelt as if I grew, — I do beheve I was 
a woman grown that night. The next day 
we talked again ; how easy I was with him, 
— yet he was the first person to whom I had 
ever looked up. He drew out every secret 
feeling, only by looking me in the face, as 
the air dtaws out the perfumes of the flow- 
ers, and the sun draws up the dew. I told 
him ail about Geraldi, and actually asked 
him whether I should not do right to marry 
him. Diamid said earnestly, * You must not 
think of it, my child. Small natures in 
making sacrifices become sublime; great 
minds by the diminution of natural happi- 
ness, turn into slaves instead of the rulers 
they should be.' Proud as I waa when he 
called me woman, I was happier now that he 
called me* child.' 
" Next day papa brought me a number of. 
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books, and told me that I was to read them, 
that it was time I should — that every body 
must be able to say they had read them, and 
talk about them. I wondered why, but not 
long. I never was averse to reading, except 
books on science. Every thing but science 
seemed treated of in these. There were 
dramas, prose romances, satires, essays, 
theories- sketched and typified, and I felt 
sure that only one produced them all. There 
was no name on the title pages ; you know 
Diamid never put his name tiS it was famous ; 
this was the first edition of his works, papa 
had procured it oh purpose, that I might not 
know. For some days I did not see Diamid, 
nor papa ; they went out on excursions, and 
I was left at home. I had read all the books 
through by the time they returned, and was 
reading them a^ain. I remember so well 
that day, as welX as those in heaven must 
remember the day they died. I was reading 
•The Lotus Valley.' You remember that 
one, of course ? " 

" I do remember it, but perhaps I do not 
know it so well as you do ; it was the earliest 
of the works he published." — " Yes, his 
Primavera, this first bloqpi of the spring of 
genius, what a blossom too ! I was reading 
the passage where Renaro locks up the child 
Inesilla whom he has received as ransom 
for her father, in the court of the Hareem. 
I know that passage by heart." 

" * You cannot escape,' said Renaro ; * you 
are entirely in my power ; with a word ©f 
mine I can release you, by an act detain you 
here forever.' * I do not care,' replied the 
•child, * nothing is of any consequence to me 
now. But do kill that pretty, poor but- 
terfly which I caught this morning and was 
playing with when you carried me away. I 
Ittd it in the hollow of my hand, but you 
pressed my hand so tightly that it was hurt, 
- — poor me! I crushed the butterfly, and 
vhen you let my ha^d go and I opened it, it 
fell upon the floor. It cannot fly, it has lost 
its beautiful soft dust, and its rose aiid 
purple spots are quivering with pain. Oh, 
•crush it with your foot, which is heavier than 
snine ! I have no slippers, and my tread is 
i;oo light to kill it. I should make it sufier 
more.' Renaro strode three steps along the 
marble floor, and crushed the butterfly ; its 
ruined wings lay like bruised petals of a 
storm-scattered iris. He turned to the 
child ; he had put on not an angjy frown. 
* So you have lost your Psyche,' he said, 
-* and you are mine.' 'But you cannot crush 
•«ic,* she answered. 

" * Then Renaro heaved a great sigh, which 
;8hook the pomegranate blossoms. He went 
out hastily, and left Inesilla there. When 
lie returned she was asleep by the fountain 
tin the midst ; the sound of tne water, as a 
iflon^ of eternal kisses, had lulled her sorrow 
-till it dreamed of joy. Renaro approached 
lier with stillness ,* his feet unshod, he held 
in his hand the gemfencrusted slippevs, lest 



their sound on the marble should awaken 
her. Her long hair had fallen into the 
water, and floated wide there like golden 
weeds J Renaro lifted it from the water, 
wrung it from its dangerous moisture, and 
dried it on the folds of his robe, so gently, 
all so tenderxy, that she smiled in her sleep, 
in a dream that her mother was tojring with 
her hair, as in days wh^i they dressed each 
other with flowers, and made a play of love. 
Renaro laid that yet damp hair back from 
her brow, lest its chill should cross her sweet 
visions with the cold dream of death ; then 
gatheripg pomegranate flowers and the jas- 
mines which had come from her own land, 
he laid them in her lap, and glided from th6 
court again, again sighing, this time not 
loud enough to shake 'the blossoms^ for 
fear of rudely stirring a sweeter blossom 
still' 

" While I read, Diamid came behind me, 
and looked over my shoulder. I felt his- 
breath on my neck ; I would, not move, lest 
he should go away. When I arrived at the 
end of the last passage, I was going to turn 
a page. ' Are not those two passages con- 
tradictory to each other? Critics say so, 
and doomed the book to oblivion Ions ago ; 
but it is not buried, nevertheless, I suppose 
because there are so many fools left in the 
world,' he said. 

" * No, no ! * I said, very eagerly, * they are 
not contradictory passages, they explain each 
other. He did exactly what , she asked him, 
and did it to prove his allegiance, which is 
further proved by the interest of a man so 
stem and inflexibly drawn, in the affair of a 
child and a butterfly. It is a delicate and 
subtle touch, quite in keeping with the gen- 
tleness of his demeanor afterwards. I agree 
with all this author writes, and understand 
all too, which is more thti* I can say for any 
other English writer. But he is not an 
English thinker — he only subdues the lan- 
guage to his uses, a stubborn instrument, but 
so entirely his slave. Ah! I understand 
him, and wish I could see him, foe I know 
him without seeing him. I am not like owls 
which see best in the dark, or b<tts which 
love to fly at twilight ; i can only look at the 
light, and soar towards the sun.' I don't 
know what rhapsody I was going to utter, 
for his presence gave me the gift of language, 
as the music-god of the north, Spromkari, — 
to all those children who see him in his blue 
depths, playing on the eternal harp, — gives 
the gift of music. But Diamid touched my 
forehead with one of his hands ; I turned to 
him straight, I looked at him. He said, in 
tones that seemed to pierce my brain, * Thou 
understandest all, in understanding me! ' 
And before I could breathe again, before I 
could even wonder what he meant " 

Here the Lady and Geraldine started both, 
and both exclaimed, "What sound was that ? " 
It did not cease, but swelled with a volun^e 
and a voice neither of the wind nor thunder. 
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It was miiBic certainly, imperious and insur- 
gent, brimming far over, and flooding its 
own source. 

"The organ!" cried Lady Delucy, "the 
old organ in the hall ; but who can be play- 
ing, and, above all, to make it sound so ? 
I must go and see." And she left Ger- 
aldine, and went. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Though Geraldine had been nurtured in 
one of the kingdoms of the glory of song, 
she had heard little music, and understood 
less. For a moment or two, her idolizing 
taste for her husband's deeds and words, had 
been wounded by her companion's putting 
them by so easily for a fresh and a strange 
interest. But still the sound grew, surging 
stronger and richer, till the diapason woke 
sympathetic vibrations in the strings of the 
closed piano, and made the chords of the 
covered harp shudder, as if brushed by a 
hand too rude. Then Geraldine's heart 
filled with the passion of happiness ; it pene- 
trated, and seemed to create a new desire, 
which was not for love to convict of some 
imperious need unfelt before. Soon she was 
in the hall too. . 

The organ in the hall was very old, and 
not of master-build. Not a gleam of gild- 
ing remained on the pipes, from whose 
points cobwebs hun^ and fluttered, and the 
cover for the keys nad been lost so many 
years, that deposit after deposit of dust had 
fallen between their cracks, half choking the 
•sound of some, and dumbing altogether not 
a few. Still before the organ hung its cur- 
tain, once red, now rust-hued velvet, and the 
rings which held it to the rods were rusty 
too. In fact for years the instrument had 
been considered useless, and only the con- 
servative pride of the house had suffered it 
to remain standing. Yet this wreck, this 
ruin, this body from which one would have 
said the soul had fled, seemed in this hour to 
have its mechanical power renovated as if by 
its long rest, and a soul more great than its 
own possessed it newly. 

Wnen Lady Delucy went into the hall, the 
first thing she saw was a group of her own 
servants, one of whom was dispensing gos- 
sip, that salt of servants' lives, to the rest 
Being the senior of the party, he grimaced 
with fear when he beheld his mistress. She 
only inquired, however, who was playing ? 

" A wild-looking, wandering sort of a per- 
son," was the reply, " and he Knocked at the 
front entrance aoor, just a single knock, as 
sharp and sudden as a shot, and when I 
opened it, this person walks in, and asks for 
t/oUf my lady, not like a gentleman's servant, 
Dut as an impostor who wishes to pass for a 



gentleman. He must be a impostor of course, 
or would have knocked a double knock, 
acting as a gentleman. I says, not of course 
thinking it mattered whether he was kept or 
not, ' you can stand inside while I inquire 
whether my lady will have any thing to say 
to you,' knowing there was no plate in the 
hall except the fire-irons. *But,' says I, 
^ give me your card wfth your name, or I 
cannot think of troubling my lady.' He 
gives me this scrap of paper, and who could 
read that ? — it's not writing at all ! While 
I am gone to see whether your ladyship is 
at home to any one of that class, he spies 
out {I suppose) the horgan, and I know no 
more than that I aijd the rest within hear- 
shot, run in to remove him; but you see, 
my lady, believing him to be a lunatic rather 
than a impostor, why naturally we couldn't 
agree among us to disturb him, knowing no 
one but a lunatic could play so on the hor-. 
gan — thai horgan in particular." 

Lady Delucy took the paper, and read, in 
a grotesque German hand, the name of a 
person who had stopped the carriage the 
night before. Now Lady Delucy had not 
forgotten him ; she told him to call on her 
that day, when she left him with his mothec 
to be cared for at the village inn, the night 
before. But she had appointed four o'clock, 
as she had fixed employment for the morn- 
ing — engagements, however, which Geral- 
dine had been permitted to break through 
after all. But Lady Delucy was not one to 
be severe upon artists for infringement of 
social rules, or want of punctuality; upon 
real artists rather, for she gave no quarter 
to mimic ones. 

The voice of her servant worried her, as it 
jarred against the noble music ; she sent him 
and all the rest away, and then stood still to 
listen. As for the servants, they vanished 
preeipitateiy, not without noise, which such 
persons usually manage to make, most of all 
when they are trying to be quiet. Once in 
tHieir own place, the seasoning of their dis- 
course grew still more stinging. 

"My lady's ways and whimseys is not 
strange, being met with as she was by my 
lord. I hope and pray this strange man 
won't harm her — but to leave her all alone 
with him ! Supposing he was to go into one 
of his lunacies while here P " 

" / only hope he is no more than a luna- 
tic," observed a younger member of the reti- 
nue, one who had shared the quite modem 
benefits of a course of popular education. 
All the others looked up to him, as coming 
from London, and havine attended lectures 
on all subjects, occult and familiar. * 

"What could be worse?" they asked; 
" what did he mean P " 

" I don't mean any thing, for I don't know, 
and without knowing there's no meaning; 
but I do remember hearing of the fiddler 
who had only one string to his fiddle, which 
the devil screwed on for him, which was 
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shown in this, that if any other fiddler hap- 
pened to play on- it (but he was always much 
against their doing it), why, they only made 
it squoak and set your teeth on edge ; and 
yet he, the fiddler it belonged to, could play 
music and l&eep your mouths open as well as 

J^cur ears, on that very one string, soft and 
oud equally." 

" What was his tfame ? " asked one of the 
housemaids. 

"I can't exactly remember, but it was 
something like Pagan, and a Pagan he was, 
er worse, which I believe myself. I believe 
in the devil ; I think it a part of religion ; nor 
am I a Dissenter — 1 renounced the devil at 
the font." 

" But how could h€ be the devil, if the 
devil fastened on the string ? " 

'* Is. not that what I was wishing to bring 
you to ? Do not fiddlers fasten on their own 
strings? Well, that proves kim to have 
been the devil, and the devil, we are expres- 
sively told, walks about seeking whom he 
may devour, and what more likely but that 
being a spirit, and able to change his shape, 
he should have taken fuat to the fiddle, and 
take to the horgan now ? " 

" But still people h(we played on that hor- 
gan," observed a sceptical scullery maid, 
who, in the excitement of the time, had been 
allowed to approach her superiors as she 
was not wont, '* or else what was it made 
for, and put up in the hall.P" 

" Certainly people has played on it, but 
clothes wear out, and so do horgans. Han- 
del, who wrote those long pieces called 
oritorias, one of which I heard m Tendon, a 
Christmaf piece called Messiah. He played 
on that horgan once, more than one hundred 
years ago. And to show its age, the long 
parts of the keys which are made black in 
our proper church horgans, are made white 
in that one, and the white parts of the keys 
black." 

** Ah," said the old porter, who had spoken 
to his mistress, ** I recollect once, when my. 
little lady was a tiny roaming thing of six or 
so, she come roaming into the hall one night 
when I was putting logs on the hall fire. 
My little lady says, *Prout,* she says, as 
pretty as she always speaks, * will you just 
make a little wind come into the organ ? I 
want to try and put down one of those keys. 
Mamma says they are too heavy, and that I 
cannot ; but if I could, it would surprise 
mamma very much, would it not, Prout ? * 

*f Of course I did it, with pleasure, and I 
declare I think it pretty near as hard to play 
the belibrs as to play the horgan, at all 
events P^id play the bellors, and my little 
lady could not play the horgan. Not with 
all the strength of her little fists piled one 
on the other, could she get down one note. 
I remember then my little lady says, * It's no 
use, Prout, but I thank you,' she always 
^d / thank you, so grand and yet s6 pretty. 
Then I come round in front, and she i3 



I playing with the keys, if she can't ujion 
' them. She calls the long white keys ladies' 
j coffins, and tlie black parts marble pave- 
I ments, and says, * no wondter they are dead, 
being made to listen to music, and the music 
being dead.' And she finishes by rubbing 
her pretty little fingers all along the dust 
and smearing it all over her face. And her 
nurse pomes, snatches her up, and scolds me 
rarely." 

" I give you a li^t proof," here broke in 
the devil-ridden. "The devil and no mis- 
take ! There is no one blowing the bellows, 
and Prout is well aware as I am, that no 
one besides the devil could make wind for 
himself." 

" Then my lady might be whisked out of 
window in a flame of sulphureous fire, like 
Lady Hatton in the play." 

" That was because Lady Hatton sold 
herself to him to. get a sweetheart; — my 
lady living all by herself is safe enough for 
that." 

" She may live all alone by herself, but 
she sees people sometimes — and just before 
he went abroad, Mr. Albany was m and out 
in her own room, through the door in the 
wall — not coming round the right way of 
the front entrance." 

To this theory the majority only gave con- 
sent by silence. 

And was the lady astonished that the 
organ, without wind to feed^ it, should give 
out a greater than its own vq^ce ? She did 
not think about it at all, nor find time to 
wonder ; she remembered no more the actual 
decay ; thus repaired, the dim pipes filled 
fresh with golden tongues. So masterly was 
the hand that thus created, that she almost 
feared the masterhood of the creating pres- 
ence. She would have doubted the possi-. 
bility of the player's being so young as the 
person who had given her the letter, but for 
the fact that the name on the scrap of paper 
in her hand was the name mentioned in the 
letter from one she had benefited in his 
neediest days, who now commended to her 
notice another needy aspirant. All at once, 
while she was Igst in the imjurovisation, just 
as one progresses spiritually in a dream, not 
knowing the end, enrapt in expectation, the 
dream broke off short: just as in a rude 
awakening from sleep. 

" Are you tired ? " asked a voice, which 
sounded after the music strangely harsh 
and rude. Then the lady heard a rustling, 
emd steps ; she was sure that some second 
person moved behind the organ, coming 
forward to the front ; still the curtains were 
undrawn ; it was not her the voice addressed. 

No longer fearing to dissipate the dream, 
she walked up to the curtains, and very 
gently drew them aside. Behind them, as 
she expected, sat the youth ; beside .him now 
stot>d his mother, who on seeing Lady De- 
lucy fell into a nervous fluster, yirhich entirely 
deprived her of utterance^ though }i mada 
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her cough spasmodically for many moments. 
As for tne player, he had dropped his eyes 
gloomily, like a moping owl in the sunshine, 
and his hair, which was in color and texture 
not unlike the down of the owl's hreast, fell 
forward (as if recently shaken) over the 
hrows J so. completely covering that crown 
of the countenance, the forehe^, that the 
lady could not the least ^ess at its struc- 
ture, nor even trace its size. By the fresh 
and all-revealing daylight she perceived that 
the face she scanned was in fact, as the 
world would have decided, irremediably 
plain; to her it was interesting for other 
reasons, but most of all because of that same 
harmonious uglinesa, for each feature being 
plain by itself, the effect was far more agree- 
able to an artistic vision than might be a 
face with one lovely feature, distorted by the 
ugliness of the rest to the daacord unavoida- 
ble in such a case. 

The skin of this face was colorless, but 
neither white nor fair ; of a dry sallow tint, 
which attested a condition of bodily ill- 
health. Years upon years of experience be- 
yond the natural portioji of so young a life, 
had folded too straiUy the thin line of the 
lips ; there was still a charm for which the lady 
had an eye in the expression absolutely unsen- 
sual, which the severity of the line imparted ; 
while yet the face retained the whole burden 
of the passion of youth, unshared. Unmiti- 
gated — virgin yet. The lady interpreted all 
these meanings, for she was a student of 
such whenever they presented themselves, 
but they would have been veiled from other 
eyes by a prevailing aspect of despair, in- 
creased by the expression of the figure, more 
sharply lined than even the face, more droop- 
ing still, the torture of restrained restlessness 
in its rigid attitude. 

The lady's eyes filled with the light, if not 
the tears of pity — but she took care he 
should not see them. She stood behind 
him, and soon her kindly smile reassured 
the mother ; it struck her that she could not 
speak English easily, and she addressed her 
in her own tongue. 

"Your son has a wonderful talent for 
music," she observed. The son did not stir, 
nor move his eyes. 

" Oh," began the woman fluently enough, 
after the fashion of her class, when once 
their tongues are loosed. " Oh, I do not 
know what to say, how to apologize, for my 
great niisconduct in coming in. You had 
ordered him to come alone, my lady, and he 
would not wait till the hour you had ap- 
pointed ; I followed him close, as I always 
do when he walks about, for fear he should 
fall into a ditch, or walk straight against a 
wall. But when he arrived I waited outside, 
as It was right for. me to do. In a minute 
he opened the door, and pulled me in ; his 
?J°^ T^^* *° strong, and his eyes shone so, 
wiat I was afraid of his having a fever of the 
brain, for the doctors warned me never to 



cross him, -not when he was four years old 
and broke all the wine glasses large and 
small, by putting water into them, and pLiy- 
ing cathedral chimes. And not liking the 
sounds he made so well as those chimes — 
the finest in all Hanover — he took the little 
stick and smasl^ed them one by one.'' While 
she so ran on, the son looked up and the 
lady did not see how he glanced at his 
mother, because she stood on the other side, 
but the glance checked her tongue. Then 
he turned to the lady, who smUed ; but it 
was- evident to her, that at. once he had de- 
tected the pity that softened her eyes, for a 
livid haugntiness fell upon his face, like the 
shadow^ of a sultry cloud ; it was with it as 
with a clear complexion when it blushes, 
divided between pride and shame. The 
eager voice, deepened from its usual harsh 
medium, seemed to convejr that haughtiness 
to another sense than sight. "Jhe lady 
could not blame me for handling her organ 
— /could not have handled it too long." 

" Herman, Herman ! " cried the mother 
again, in afiBright. 

" Lady, I pray you, forgive him, he is so 
wild upon music that he has no respect of 
persons ; he has ma€e an idol of it, and it 
prevents his giving honor where honor is 
due both to God and man." 

The lady noticed a twang in these last few 
words very unusual among associations of 
her country, how common soever in this. 
She saw too, how they grated on the son's 
ear, but still he turned not to speak ; his 
mother could perceive this ; bitterly the thin 
lips curled, but no bitter answer came. 

" Your son is quite right to say he could 
not play too long ; I am only astonished that 
he can play at all upon an instrument so 
unworthy of him, and so completely worn 
out." 

" Do you know ? " he exclaimed, speaking 
harshly, eagerly again, ** do you know what 
it shows, what it proves, that I can play on 
it? Do you know that it is not only bad 
because it is old, but that the day it was set 
up it ouffht to have been pulled down again, 
and broken into bits and sticks, and made 
into a bonfire ? And the maker should have 
been roasted in the midst, if indeed any fire 
could have been hot enough to burn through 
so thick a skull — except the hottest " 

" Herman ! Herman ! " broke in the moth- 
er, and he left the dooming sentence unfin- 
ished still persisted, 

" Lady, do you know what it is to make 
music from a lump like this ? " 

" It is genius," said the lady, for i^^ant of a 
better word. 

" It is creation. It is what made the world ; 
it is what He who made all things only gives 
the lords of men." 

" Herman ! Herman ! " 

" You have said so, mother. Why did you 
give xae the name lord -man ? " 

" Hush — thou kuowest, all know who do 
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not shut their ears, that all are alike before 
God." 

*' But not before man," he muttered. The 
lady came again to his relief. 

" Is the organ your favorite, your own in- 
strument ? " she asked. He looked full at 
her, and his small gray eyes filled as it were 
from behind the iris with pale, gleaming fire 
— the true magnetic light. A sudden power 
seized him to express in words. 

** Your question could only haye been 
thought of, and asked with a view to a reply, 
by a woman. Oh lady, women are very use- 
ful to musicians in all but the highest, — in 
dramatic parts. They are divine, in divine 
dramatic parts, equally the World-divine, — 
the Olympian, — parts of majestic passion, 
or sublimated crime ; — r and the Spiritual 
divine, — parts angelic, of tender chastity, or 
all-sacrificmg love. Women are priceless, or 
rather slaves to be purchased at any cost, by 
musicians for the use of music. But as for 
wpmen being musicians themselves, — why, 
the pianoforte was made for women — that is 
quite enough.'- 

" Made for women ? " interrupted Lady. 
Delucy, amused rather ||ian surprised. " Yes, 
made for them, an invention patented by 
benevolent persons on their account. How 
many women, answer me, play other instru- 
ments, instruments for the orcnestra, as well 
as most women play the pianoforte ? " 

" They are the exceptions, certainly,** said 
the lady. 

"Exceptions! and exceptions among wo- 
men, who all imitate each other! — few 
enough are such exceptions. The pianoforte 
is a toy, and for the most part women treat 
their pianofortes just as they treated their 
toys when they were children, petted them 
and knocked them about, often spoiled 
them altogether, now and then swaddled 
them in wool, and did not play with them 
at all." 

" That is true, certainly ! " 

" And as true, that when women are not 
satisfied with their own rights in art, it hap- 
pens as it does when dissatisfied with their 
own rights in life as women ; they try to scale 
the heights, they bruise and break their frail 
frames against the rocks ; and if a woman, 
80 trying physically to attain what she need 
not covet — for spiritually she is able to em- 
brace it — if such a woman does not perish, 
self-hurled to destruction, she remains an 
exception, as you say, a monster ; soon she 
hates herself." The lady was surprised, but 
she gloried in any thing that resembled an 
encounter of two minds agreed to differ. 

" How then ? " she asked, " Cecilia was 
herself a Saintess." 

" Madam, Cecilia was unmarried — that is 
sufiScient to prove her beyond all women ; 
an angel. Cecilia was a type. "We call all 
Art feminine, because it aspires." 

" Woman reaches out her arms to man, 
the truer to nature and to beauty, the more 



fully she opens her arms, still always to the 
One, that shall fill and satisfy, not to the 
many, who pass through them to elude her. 
So does Art — above all, Art-Musical, stretch 
in all her strength to God. And as God is 
infinite, phwitoms of perfection all bright 
with the brightness of His presence, pass 
one by onfl^throu^h the dreams of Art, they 
elude hei: embrace only to give room to fresh 
and pure celestial visions ; we call that Cre- 
ation, it is the process of a Soul. Finite 
while human, the ^thful man, with his single 
impression, fills the arms of the faithful 
woman. That woman is slave, not child of 
Art. I give you a proof. Possessing what 
you call Genius, she will throw it by, cast it 
to the winds — nay, lay it at the feet of the 
man she loves, ana bid him tread it into the 
dust of things forgotten, if only his opinions 
or jpursuits agree not with the habits of 
Genius. I grant that a woman may have 
genius, — most unhappy mind, and thirsty 
soul ! though I would have her calmly wise, 
fit to worship as she is meet to love. A 
woman may be a poetess of the holy passion, 
she may discuss in books what men's natures 
dare never expose to themselves, much less 
to others. She may clothe heroism and 
grace with the material immortality of sculp- 
ture. She may paint — that is to say, she 
may commune with the color-art as nuns in 
convents Jieep up their communication with 
their celestial bridegroom ; by yearnings, by 
fastings, by self-imposition and perpetually- 
recurring disappointment. But music ! — 
Song, indeed, is a wreath of woman; it 
crowns with unearthly loveliness her fairest 
charms, it gives her beauty if she has none 
else ; it gives her wings if she is pure, and 
she soars before death into the nearest 
heaven, and drops on us infiuences, holier 
than the star-influences, dreams of passion 
incorruptible. But song is not the whole of 
music, it is a ray only of the rainbow, or 
rather, the most artless form of musical ex- 
pression, ^ving just such tender beauty to 
Art when it assists it, as infancy gives human 
nature." 

The lady ceased to be surprised ; she was 
absorbed m growing interest. The shrill 
tones had mounted to a lofty pitch, so that 
their metallic clarity struck through ; the face 
changed as visibly .as an autumn landscape 
when the sun pierces the fog that mantled it 
— the gi*ay eyes fixed, and delicate lights 
played over them like the steady electric 
smiles of a fervent summer night. When he 
ceased speaking, of course the lightnings 
faded, the eyes grew dim, yet the face re- 
tained its brightness somewhat, and the 
hands quivered silently over the keys, though 
they formed no clustering chord. The lady 
grew actually impatient if he did not play ; 
she must hear him go on speaking. 

" Then you did not tell me which instru- 
ment you love best to play — though you 
told me (and taught me) a good deal besides. 
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wHch, perhaps, it is good to know, that we 
may not think too highly of ourselves." 

" I did not tell you to take you down. I 
have no instrument, as the cant is, and the 
ignorant boast; God be thanked for that! 
Unless the musician can play with all instru- 
ments for his own purposes, he is but the in- 
strument of music himself. Only so far as 
he commands them all, is he himself music 
— least finite image of the Eternal." 

" You do not then satisfy jrourself in play- 
ing?" 

" That time has long been past with me, or 
I should not be here. I dream now — like 
the Spirit of God moving upon the fece of 
the waters, so stir my shadows, dim shapes 
of sound, across the chaos of my fathomless 
intention.** 

**I knew not," murmured the lady half 
unconsciously, when he paused again, -*- 
"that musicians could so speak — could so 
discourse of what alone they understand ; it 
is strange and new." 

The mother, who had been nearly asleep 
during a rhapsody which was like a sermon 
in a foreign language to her ear, now woke 
up and yawned. A sort of shiver shook his 
frame, as the cross influence smote him, and 
he sank into the old attitude, with more than 
the old restraint. 



CHAPTEB VIL 

While Lady Delucy was talking to her 
new and singular acquaintance, she had for- 
gotten, in her artistic enthusiasm, her other 
friend, scarcely of less recent introduction. 
Geraldine had listened to the music first with 
wonder and delight; then with mingling 
wonder whether Diamid,who admired scarcely 
any playing, would adtnire this. But when 
it ceased, she grew weary, and finding Lady 
Delucy did not return to look for her, she 
persuaded herself it was quite time for her 
to go home, that she might be ready to greet 
her husband on his return. She left a little 
note on the table in the room where she had 
been talking to Lady Delucy, explaining this, 
and bidding her farewelL 

The lady was glad to see her daughter 
and Colonel Lyonhart come into the hall, 
for the pause in the player's behavior made 
her nervous ; she scarcely knew what to say 
or do next. She left him and hastened to 
meet Elizabeth. "Have you heard any 
thing while you were in the garden P " she 
asked her. "Young Rodomant has been 
playing. No praise can exaggerate his 
merits. Schenk has spoken well." 

"We were too far from the house, 
mamma; we went to the village, for we 
thought he and his mother would want a 
lod^mg ; there are two rooms to let in the 
white cottage." 



" I do not know yet, I have not sfeen him 
alone yet. I should like him to stay Acre." 
Elizabeth's smile checked her. For Eliz- 
abeth could recall several melancholy, 
though diverting instances of her mother's 
excessive benevolence. One that of a gen- 
tleman who spoke broken English, and 
annotmced himself as a German artist, car- 
rying with him ti portfolio of magnificent 
foreign sketches, and a -letter of introduc- 
tion from one of the princes of German 
artists, but who could not sketch, because 
he had broken his arm (still in a sling) in 
the overturn of a diligence. He was lodged 
and boarded sumptuously for a fortnight, at 
the end of which time there appeared in the 
Times an advertisement of that same port- 
folio, the actual property of the artist, who 
was said to have written the letter. An ex- 
ceedingly large reward was offered for the 
sketches, if restored; and Lady Delucy 
hast<)ned to the rooms she had appropriated 
to her visitor, but found him already gone ; 
he bad received the information before she 
did, having taken his copy of the paper 
himself, out of the letter box, the instant it 
was deposited therein by the postman, and 
being aware that Ladf Delucy seldom looked 
at hers till after breakfast. Not only had 
he gone, but though she wrote to the artist 
directly, she had to send to town for his ad- 
dress, and her friend reached him first, and 
made his story appear so plausible that he* 
received the reward. He was at last caught, 
with the forged letter still upon his person, 
but he had then spent the money. Another 
time Lady Delucy had done a great deal for 
a man who played upon the harp, very well 
too, but in the streets, and who prevailed 
upon her innocence, to believe that his fa- 
^er, a man of social position, had turned 
him out of doors, because he persisted in 
the study of art. She procured him a good 
many pupils besides her own daughter, and 
one morning when he was left alone in the 
dining room for about ^ve minutes, he 
pocketed and vanished with six golden 
spoons and a silver pap-boat, enriched with 
emeralds, out of the side-board closet. 

Lady Delucy knew she had often been 
deceived, but her benevolence had in those 
cases misled hej judgment, being first ex- 
cited. In this instance, her judgment had 
been formed first. She had not been pre- 
possessed, nor did she know the youth waa 
absolutely poor; she thought he only 
wanted pataronage. Her daughter's smile, 
however, made her very anxious that~ Eliz- 
abeth should herself judge of the power 
and the skill which so enchanted her. It 
was evident that Elizabeth only went to 
please her mother ; but she did go with her 
to the organ — having given Colonel Lyon- 
hart a look, which asked him to go too. 

" My daughter," said Lady Delucy, 
"wishes to renew her acquaintance with 
you -^Bhe scarcely saw you last night." 
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Elizabeth's sweet smile and eKfiiess^e 
eyes were sweetest and most eloquent for 
the musician, just because she did not ad- 
mire him at all ; she pitied his pallid and 
rugged countenance, ms writhing restless- 
ness awakened newly, his despairing ex- 
Sression, that almost implied self-disgust. 
Tow, to Lady Delucy's extreme annoyance, 
tiie gloom which had filmed his eyes melt- 
ed not the least, it overspread his whole 
Qountenance, and an unutterable awkward- 
ness possessed his frame; he stooped, he 
shrugged, he shook himself like some wild 
animal disturbed in its lair by man, ana 
ended by burying his face in his hands, 
and placing his elbows on the key-board. 
So he staid a while ; but only while his 
mother was again courtesying and apologiz- 
ing. She began to cry at last ; and then he 
looked up, and said in his harshest tones, 
yet not without respect m his manner to 
Lady Delucy, -*— 

** Am I to play any more ? because if not, 
I must go." How respectful soever he wa» 
to her, he turned his back completely on 
Elizabeth and her lover. 

" I wish my daughter to hear you play, if 
you are not tired." For she hoped his 
playing would dissipate the disagreeable 
effect he had personally produced. 
, " I am very willing," he answered, " but 
she," pointing to his mother, "has not 
strength to blow any longer; and without 
wind I can but make these keys rattle like 
old bonest However, to the ears of asses, 
and some men, it would be as agreeable and 
profitable if I rattled them as if I played." 
And he rattled them with his knuckles. 

Lady Delucy was very glad that Colonel 
Lyonhart, who understood almost every Ori- 
ental dialect, was profoundly ignorant of all 
European languages but English. She sent 
in all haste for one of the servants, who 
came ; but would not have dared to come 
.had his ladies been alone; for Colonel Lyon- 
hart was looked upon by the household at 
large in the same sort of light as a police- 
man — an infallible protector against natural 
or diabolical dangers. 

Sorely did the lady repent her ignorance 
of a phenomenon of character she had not 
happened to meet with before. Rodomant 

Eut out the whole power of the organ, and 
lying his hands on as many keys as they 
would cover, commenced a series of awful 
noises, hideous and ridiculous j yet various 
as the streams of nightbirds, the squalls of 
grimalkins, the howls of beasts, the groans 
of those in the extremity of sea-sickness, 
whole masses of flats, sharps, and naturals — 
those next-door neighbors, and bitter ene- 
mies, held on together, till the ear was set as 
it were on edge, like the teeth by a virulent 
acid. At last the bolt of musical revenge 
fell, in a crash of dissonances, a chaotic strum 
too loud to be endured ; and every one fled 
the field, except Lady Delucy, who indeed 



could not move lor laughing^ and whose -Qiht 
anger had subsided into the sympathy of one 
who had been the most dehcate of comic 
actresses, and drawn smiles to a thousand 
li^s by the least dimpling relaxation of her 
serene soft face, Eodomanfs mother ran 
away first; then Elizabeth, who staid as 
lon^ as she could bear it, because in her sim- 
plicity she really thought he was playing his 
best ; and who, when she did move, glided so 
gently away that no one heard her in the 
midst of the other noise. Chatles Lyonhart. 
foUowinfi^ dose beside her, slammed the hall 
door with his whole strength, in a sort of 
heroic rage, because Elizabeth's ears had 
been so tortured, and her sweet grace insulted 
by one — upon whom he conferred various 
epithets in Hindostanee, which it would be 
difficult even at Billingsgate to paralld in 
the English language. 

With the banging of the door the noise of 
the organ ceased. Rodomant looked up in 
the lady's face with a droU, satisfied smile ; 
not arch, for the lips were not curved enough 
to assume such «n expression, but confiding 
and mild withal; — while he touched here 
and there a note, or gathered and let go again 
a chord, softly and fitfully as a butterfly now 
brushes a rose, now lights upon a pansy. 

" I have sent him away ! " he said trium- 
phantly, 

" You were very cruel," said the lady, " for 
he has never heard music such as yours, and 
it would have done him good. I suso partic- 
ularly desired that my daughter should be 
enchanted, as she might have been if you had 
done yourself the smallest possible justioe." 

" I was not thinkine about her being en- 
chanted-^ I only could not have him near 
me ; and as to playing, that was good enough 
for him. He is a person who considers music 
a craft for vagabonds, half wits, and men who 
faint at the sight of blood. He does not 
even know what art means, but what he un- 
derstands by it he despises. He thinks ua 
all dissipated, extravagant, and vain as 
women. We are voluptuous, spendthrifts, 
weeds of the devil's growing in God's great 
field — the world. You cannot contradict 
me, it is all true that I have said." 

It was so true that she could not contradict 
him. Charles Lyonhart, like most men first 
in their own worldly order and clinging to a 
worldly profession with a tenacity renown 
has riveted, was ignorant of the claims of 
those whose profession, if it can be so called, 
is eminently unworldly, how dependent so- 
ever its votaries be" on the world for suste- 
nance. As little worldly-wise, less worldly- 
prudent, and of no use in the world at all, he 
esteemed all artists of every class. Lady 
Delucy had spent many hours in vainly con- 
trasting this prejudice in his mind, and had 
given it up at last through the conviction 
that it must arise from a want of passion in 
his nature But that was before her daugh- 
ter's betrothal, which convinced her shortly 
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that wliatever might be his prejudices, he was 
persistent and " passionate enough. Yet he 
did not care even for Elizabeth's playing, and 
he tried not to yawn, and tried hard to Usten, 
wheu she sang great foreign scenas. He 
liked her simplest ballads best, still preferred 
the kind accents of her silver speech to her 
most golden singing. 

"Will you stay here and play, while I 
speak to your mother — and will you let me 
apeak afterwards to pou ? " 

« Do noMisten, lady, to any thing she says 
about me — she tells untruths ; that are 
truths to her, however, for she believes them. 
About herself she can talk — there is litUe 
in her history ; and still less, alas! in mine." 

Then Lady Delucy took the woman to the 
Toom where she had talked to Oeraldine. 
DiroQtly they were shut in, the woman bega;n, 
as the lady expected, to cry and complain. 
^ It was so sad, so trying," she said, " to 
bavea child who was not like other children 
—who cannot work regularly to gain an 
honest living — cannot settle into regular 
habits, and marry happily in, his own coun- 
try. If he had been quite an idiot, he would 
always have been a baby to her, and she 
should not have suffered half so much as 
now she did. He was always making ene- 
nies, and quarrelling with his friends ; and 
now, after throwing away such fine chances 
in Germany, to come to England and dis- 
grace himself the first thing, by placing him- 
self on an equality with a mgh lady, — a 
great lady,. — and she, his poor mother, 
obliged to seem to encourage him, because 
she dare not cross him, lest, as tiie doctor said, 
those convulsions might come back, which 
he had when he was a child." 

" You are quite right," said the lady, di- 
rectly she could get in a word — "to take 
care of him, and it would be very wrong to 
cross him. I will tell you why : your son is 
not my equal in music, he is my superior. 
And once I was not the lady of this house 
— I was an actress on the English stage, 
luitil my noble, husband married me." She 
meant to mend matters, but she had made 
them worse: the woman shrank from her 
with awe- and terror in her face j she was 
evidently one of those — fewer alioad than 
at home, but too many any where, who have 
been bred in superstitious horror of actors 
and actresses, a superstition perhaps the last 
remaining in full strength, of the fine antique 
Stodi, of whom witches are the maternal an- 
cestors. But the lady's sweet smile and 
countenance which glowed with goodness 
carried a counterchaxm to the artificial 
dread. 

" Well ! so kind and great a lady had been 
in so humble a position, that it was wonder- 
ful she had no pride — could excuse her 
gon*8 behavior." 

" But your son is a good son to you, is he 
jEkoX ? " the lady asked. 

" He certainly never told lies^ and he ate 
4 



very Uttle and drank no beear, and was nol 
gajj ; he hated all amusements. jBut so wild, 
so irregular, so rude to every body, partieu- 
larlv his betters." 

*^ Was his father a musician ? " asked Ladf 
Delucy. 

" Oh no, a shoemaker, but a very good 
one> with a fine business. Herman would 
never, learn it, nor any thing. I ©m now 
sorry we sent him to school, for then he 
could not have taken up the whims he did 
about learning. Then, aiM>ther vexation hap- 
pened. He was so clever that he went be- 
yond all the scholars. His father would 
have sent him to colleee, wid he might have 
been a Professor, but he said, * No, I know 
as much a^ I want of those things. I will 
read for myself.' He. spent his mornings in 
a great library, and we thought perhaps he 
was writing a book, that might be a good 
thing, to have his books at Leipsic fair. But 
one day I found his papers , ftey were not 
book papers, but music, pages on pages, of it. 
And as he was out, I burned them, because 
I thought it would force him to take up with 
some serious pursuit. . For all this time he 
was livinf on our hands. When he came 
home " 

" Oh," said the lady, " was he very much 
vexed indeed?" 

" No, and that was odd, he took it so easily, 
that I thought he would never write any 
m(»:e. He did not scold, he only sighed onee, 
and tapped his forehead and said, *Thou 
canst not bum what is not written.' However, 
soon he began, not' only to write again, but 
to play. He played now on a fiddle, which 
he tried for a week ; all night long he played ; 
at the end of the week he got a horn, then a 
flute ; all sorts of instruments. There might 
have been hope if he would have kept to 
one, but he never settled to any. And he 
was so idle, that he would only practise." 

The lady smiled. 

"But how did he contrive to play the 
organ, for that is wonderful in him, and even 
you must be proud of him there." 

" No, lady, I do not understand music, nor 
can I hear much in it. I used to love our 
solemn, holy hymns at Bosentiial." 

" What, then, is your religion P " asked the 
lady.. 

" I am a Moravian, and the C!ountess Von 
Welt brought me with her, when she married, 
as her maid, because I worked so well. I 
embroidered all her wedding dresses; and 
oh ! to see my husband's shroud and wind- 
ingrsheet — they were most be/iutiful, so 
fine, every body came to see them." 

A sudden thought strudL the lady. 
"What was your name before your mar- 
riage P " she inquired. 

" Rachael von David j my faUier lived ftt 
Bosenthal, and was a tailor* My mother 
was a Moravian, she too worked well." 

" A MoramaUy'* murmured Lady Delucj. 
" The old heritage, the old brand of m^nt. 
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only half hidden under the paiti-oolbred 
rags of naturalization.'' - 

" What did you say, madam P " 

" Nothing, nothing ; but your son, how 
did he get to the organ ? " 

** He asked his father for six lessons, only 
six. He learned of the organist at the 
Church. After one lesson he came home 
with a Mack bruise on his head ; when his 
master began to play to him, he had actually 
pushed him off the stool; then naturally 
enough his master was in a passion, and hit 
his head with the comer or the big choral 
book. Herman would learn of nim no 
more; nothing suited him but that he would 
learn of Herr Schenk at the Cathedral, 
lliat was 80 dear his father refused him first 
But it was not dear in the end, for Herr Schenk 
took a fency to him and gave him twenty- 
four lessons for nothing. Then came the 
worst part of his ingratitude to God and 
man. For though I should have preferred 
him to be any thing else, yet it would have 
been very respectable if he had got a place 
as organist — in a Church, I mean, of 
course. Herr Schenk promised to give him 
a letter, a certificate, and one besides to teli 
that he could teach. At first he got on so 
well that he had eight pupils, and he plajred 
duets sometimes with Herr Schenk^ which 
made crowds come to the Cathedral to hear. 
At last, oh Lady, my old mistress, the 
Countess von Welt, sent for him, for my son 
to teach her daughter, the young Countess. 
How glad I was ! I was proud then. Oh 
how I talked to him and besought him to be- 
Tiave well, and I made him most beautiful 
shirts, and brushed his clothes ; he looked 
like a gentleman. For a month or two he 
went on well, except that he always crumpled 
his wristbands by tucking them half way up 
his arms, — the shirts were never fit to put 
on twice. But then he did a most dreaoful 
and grievous thing, which spoiled all his for- 
tune, and then troubles came together as 
close as swallows in a flight." 

" What was the dreadful thing though P " 
asked the lady frowning, really impatient. 

** He actually had the audacity to make 
love, at least not exactly to make love, but 
to show he felt it, to the Countess Clara, my 
old mistress's own child, his own pupil. The 
Countess sent him away, and would never 
see me, nor him, any more. All the people, 
who let him teach their children, took them 
from under his instruction too : he lost all, 
— and when the Countess von Welt sent 
him his money, he sent it all back to her. 
Then, all at once, his father died ; he had 
been poorly, and I had not told him of Her- 
man's misbehavior, because I thought it 
would make liim worse. I was glad 1 had 
not told him ; he was spared that unhappi- 
noBS. Then, after his death there was much 
less money in the business than I thought ; 
he had always looked for his son to help 
him. And Herman made me sell the stock ; 



it fetched little, for the people were all run- 
ning to a new shop Opposite the market, 
where a French-woman sold shoes and boots 
from Paris. — Well, Herman said to me, 

* this money will keep you for a year, and 
then you will see what I shall do. I am 
going away all day, every day, but I shall 
come back at night and sleep.' In case of 
robbers or fire, just to thiiyt, to leave me so I 
And he would not say where he was going : 
certainly he caiiie home every night, but he 
never said a word, and I of course thought 
he was working hard at some trade, to sur- 
prise me with. At the end of the year he 
told me — that is, he took me with him to 
Herr Schenk's, and, lady, that whole year he 
had been doing nothing but studying music. 

* Why,' I said, speakhig as mildly as I could, 

* how much more time do you mean to waste 
soP' 

'"All my life,' said he. Then despair 
seemed to fiU my heart, and I could say no 
more, I could only pray for resignation to 
bear my lot." 

"And what next P" 

" Herr Schenk said, very politely I must 
say, -^ he is a fine old gentleman, — * Youp 
son is going to England and there he will 
make his fortune.' * Oh, what a long way,* 
I said ; * if we must go any where why not 
nearer home?' * Because, said Herr Schenk, 

* England is the richest country in all the 
world, and I shall write him a letter which 
he is to take to a kind and great lady, who 
will introduce him to her friends as she in- 
troduced me. She is richer now than she 
was then. All the great persons in England 
like their children to take lessons of for- 
eigners, especially Germans, in music. And 
he can teaSi children — yes, and grown-up 
children now." 

Lady Delucy thought of the simple old 
German who only loved his pipe besides hia 
organ, and who led so frugal a life that he 
could subsist entirely, when in London, upon 
the handsome remuneration she, his then 
only pupil, made him for his instructions, 
when, before her marriage, she had wished 
to make herself mistress of the science^ of 
mu^ic. And she wondered how the being 
she had in the hall would contrive to instruct 
children, especially the children of the no- 
bility of Britain. 

She would ask no more questions about 
him. 

« You tell me you work," she observed. 
** Now you need be under no apprehensions 
about your son and yourself, for I can get 
you and give you a great deal of work. 
Fine work is almost as difficult to procure as 
fine music My daughter will be married 
some day, and as she will go to India with 
her husband she will want a great many 
more clothes than do most young ladies 
when they marry. You shall make them all 
— at least as many of them as you like — for 
I know how beautiful is the needlework of 
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the Moravians, and that my daughter and 
I shall like yours very much better than 
what is done in England." 

Then the lady finished in her thoughts : — 
"It will take her mind off her son. His pa- 
tience with her is actual virtue, hut it would 
be heresy to call it so." 

Soon she was alone with the son. 

He was not so agreeable as she had ex- 

Eected — for, once out of the musical body, 
e was as queer and restless as ever, seem- 
ing scarcely in a condition of sanity. In- 
deed, had fine been a fbol, she might really 
have thought him mad ; but she was of too 
lucid a mind not to receive clearly the im- 
pression of every other. She fixed her se- 
rene eyes on him, and gradually he calmed 
beneath their influence. However he writhed 
and fidgeted, his eyes became fixed upon Iter, 
tind he now examined her with all the eager- 
ness of a youth, yet all the simplicity of a 
child. 

" She has told you about the little Count- 
ess, lad^?" 

" I did not believe what she believes, how- 
ever; do not fear." 

" No, I should think not It was the 
Countess who made love to me. It was I 
who would go no more to teach her, after 
she had pressed my hand and asked me for 
a lock of my hair. But she was so angry 
with me for scolding her and sneering at 
her, that she told her mother it was I who 
had been the fool. I never knew love — 
the love of the human lover. My bride is 
found, however — nay, I have married her. 
And she shall not be poor. She shall reign 
a queen, and I her king, will reign over her, 
yet worship her and be her servant." 

" Now, 1 wish to ask what are your «?«- 
signs'} Without knowing them I cannot 
help you, and I wish to help you, rightly. 
You know that, for you read character." 

" You ought to wish ; it would be for your 
own advantage, too," he muttered. Truly, 
no respect of persons dwelt with him, saving 
only one person — himself. 

" I know, and fully recognize, the claims 
of eenius. But there is an intellectual as 
well as a moral conscience. The greater 
the powers the more conscientiously they 
must be employed j the more they promise 
the more they must produce." 

" Who, of nineteen years, ever knew what 
I know ? I am aged with knowledge ; wis- 
dom turned my heart to stone in the cradle." 

" Is this vanity or the pride of power ? " 
the lady asked herself. «* But what do you 
wish to do — how to begin?" she added, 
aloud. 

" Lady," — and here his voice was no 
longer rude, it trembled — "I did not come 
here to make money, though I came because 
it is so rich a place ; and though it is strange 
enough that, practical nation as you are, 
with your golden tests for every thing, even 
merit, you still are the people who give the 



most to fame, and the most fame to the 
famous. I want to make my first great fame 
in England, not as Others have done, make 
it abroad and then bring it over, already 
l^ackneyed, to be hunted round and round 
in a circle, and then turned out altogether." 

♦* But here — hi this country-place ? " 

" Oh, Schenk gave me the letter addressed 
here, because he said it was the time of year 
when fine ladies are in the country. As for 
my mother, you may think it impertinent I 
brought her too. But I will never leave 
her, and I can earn enough to support her 
by spendii^ an hour a day in writing trum- 
pery for the music-sellers. I ought to sup- 
port her, for I would learn no trade. You 
see what she is, that «he believes in art as in 
the devil — in fact, not believing it at aH, 
but frightened at it as the superstitious fear 
ghosts, not bdieving in them either. But 
she brought me up, mstead of strangling me 
or starving me ; ugly as a viper when I waa 
born, she nourished me, she let me live. 
And for Aat she shall be remembered when 
I am a Power upon the earth." 

" Your wish then is fame, fame earthl^ and 
perishable, after all." 

"Fame! — but many things have fame, 
earthly things, fame earthly; things spiritual, 
a fame as pure." 

" May it be yours, and may you deserve it; 
above all, may you not depend upon it for 
your soul's sustenance, for if so, you shall 
thirst again." 

*' Ah, you once had feme, a woman's feme. 
And you could give it up! What surer 
proof that fame is no more sufficient for a 
woman's whole delight than love is enough 
for man's." 

The lady smiled. When she had given up 
her dear pursuit it was for nothing she loved 
as well, nor had the love she received filled 
up the chasm in her being between her artist 
and her private life; it did but cover the 
abyss with frail bright roses, though an 
angel hovered over it — her child. Still, 
nothing in her fece, or manner, or most 
transient mood, betrayed that to her life the 
vital principle of life's perfection was want- 
ing. There was but a shade of gravity at 
which one wondered, because she was so 
generous, and her means to relieve were so 
large — for to have the power to be gener- 
ous equal to the will, is the most certain 
brightener, after love, of a true-hearted 
woman's fate. 



CHAPTER THL 

On a bright May morning the chief critic 
of one of the periodicals that sustain the 
glory of the English press, was sitting at his 
desk with nothing particular to do, because 
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nothing pMiculaj: hud been done. Innumer- 
able letters lay on the table directed to Tims 
Scrannel, Esq. He had answered all he 
meant to answer, and left the others out to 
produce an effect, even though his servant 
only ahoidd witness the effect, and have 
cause to marvel at the magnitude of his 
eorrespondence. 

Tims Scrannel was no ordinary person. 
Slufifgish and cold as crawled the current of 
his Uood, surcharging his temperament with 
lymph, yet his veins held brighter, quicker 
orops, that seemed as though with that they 
could not blend, any more than wine with 
oil when poured upon it His parents* mar- 
riage of mislike had developea itself in the 
^\lTe result, an offspring endowed with a 
crabbed contrariety of attributes. He was, 
as it were, possessed of twin spirits, frater- 
nizing not in their mutual prison, — as if to 
realize the old heathen suspicion that two de- 
mons dwell with the individual man, prompt- 
ing him either to good or evil. A demon and 
an angel ruled this nature, and if not equally, 
it was not strange, for the demon was fos- 
tered upon its own food, the flesh, and the 
senses were its ministering slaves^ But as 
for the angel, that slept in the trances of the 
soul, only waking at strange moments, a 
stranger almost to itself. 

All circumstances had conspired to imak6 
this life a convulsion, rather than a struggle, 
for this twin-possessed. He was unloved by 
a loveless mother — one of thosa of whom 
one can but believe they are here, on earth, 
in a state not only probational but progress- 
ive : — a feminine monster, head-woman 
•—that is, a brain teeming with frivolous 
inventions; heart-reptile, whose still, chill 
blood seemed the unbound snow-wreath of 
maiden modesty to the simple nature it de- 
luded — until round his warm heart the cold 
coils had closed — too late, for after mar- 
riage. Thenceforth Ms life became a galvan- 
ized existence ; his soul swooned into a 
torpor which nothing but the «hock of death 
could scatter. Tims Scrannel was their only 
child, begotten in disappointment, and born, 
»a far as character involves personality, of a 
mother, yet without one. He was ugly, and 
his mother hated him, cast him from her cold 
breast; he was weakly, and his father cared 
ibr him tenderly, until his budding character 
.dis<)losed the blight of the maternal blood. 
.He had been christened -r- by his mother's 
determination, which always canied the day 
by woman's majority of one against him who, 
if not her master, is sure to be her slave — 
and named a name which no person could 
wish to bear to the grave, and have inscribed 
upon his coffin. But he was so insignifi- 
cantly named that he might possibly inherit 
a property belonging to a relation of his 
mother's, whose house bore that name since 
Barebones sat And he changed his sur- 
name besides, that he might actually inherit 
the fortune of another. The first specula- 



tion failed entirely, and ae for the second, k 
was, on reversion to him, ^o diminished by 
extravagance that it was scarcely worth the 
trouble of a claim. At twenty-five Tims 
Scrannel was a disappointed man. He had 
never been a yotUh, m the young, ignorant, 
and dreamful sense, reeling as with wine be- 
neath the bliss of being. Like Narisissus, he 
gazed (Ml himself, and unlike Narcissus fell 
to hating the image he beheld within. He 
detested his looks, his name and style, his 
means — just sufficient to make the very 
poor envy him as rich, the rich to look down 
on_ him as very poor. His ambition was 

Eetty, therefbr^ perilous, for if he longed to 
e sometMng it \i^s something he knew not 
of, and no winged impulse drove him to any 
goal. From head to foot cased in the icy 
mail of .scepticism, there yet boiled a spring 
at his heart — the fire of jealousy ever fed 
that Cjentral heat. Yet wag the brain sound, 
the mind without a flaw, and there were 
mines of intellectual resource ever in re- 
serve, and golden veins enriched by working 
to the uttermost. And as ler the soul, there 
in its own home the angel slept, and now aad 
then woke gently — gently as Byron's slept, 
under the muse's magnetic sway. The wak- 
ing of the angel gave a thrill of higher life 
— nay, the highest — to the imprisoned na- 
ture ; it distilled through all the senses. To 
his ear, ever that of the musical voluptuary, 
it brought the music of the spheres ; to his 
eye it showed the green repose of death's 
illimitable fields, the true Elysian, In those 
angelical moods, his taste was turned as fever- 
sick from the luscious fruits of pleasure, and 
the taste spiritual that it typified yearned in 
the thinBt of its extremity for sucn water as 
was promised to the woman frail and faithful 
at the earthly well. Then the very arms 
wearied of all that man can materially em- 
brace, the sense of touch was * sublimated 
into that spiritual body we call magnetic, 
when soul embraces soul; then the very 
scent fainted from perception of artificial 
essences, the green-room bouquet and the 
ball-room wreath ; but a rose freshly opened, 
or a wall-flower washed in spring rains^ suf- 
fused the soul with soft, sad memojses, a 
trouble of delight. 

But the twin-a^gel, far from making the 
possessed one suffer less, added poignancy 
to the contrasting torment ; the demon-twin 
raged and tore him, in revenge for the tran- 
sient helplessness in which it had been 
bound. And its fiendish strength, in alli- 
ance with the cold common sense of the 
mind in Mammon's power, excellently fitted 
him for his profession, a jackal of that lion, 
the press. He, without unmanly flinching, 
could pluck the literary weakling from tfie 
breast that nourished it, and mercifully 
strangle its earliest cries j he could cut the 
gangrene of vanity from the self-love he 
wounded, with a hand that quivered not the 
vhile it tortured. He could also have bound 
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up the wounds whieh sdiisiti^ merit had 
received from a misappreeiating majority; 
he could have directed conscious yet trem>* 
bling power, and have taught the new'- 
fledged muse the flight of the Olympiui 
heaven. He helped none of these. He 
could approve, but it was always the prize 
efibrt of mediocrity; he could encourage, 
but ever the mind mimetic, he could urge to 
fresh essays — but it was then aS though he 
urged the swan to the shore, and the dove 
to the water-waste where her foot should 
find no rest. He could condemn^the night- 
ingale to silence, and tempt the hedge-spar- 
row to sing. 

But he was a treasure to his employers, 
those who call sweet bitter, and bitter sweet 
— and taste them wrong too, after long 
vitiation of the mental palate. It has been 
said that it is easier to unmake tiian to 
make, and this certainly holds good of criti* 
cism. A book may be demoushed (as to 
its popular and peculiar character) in half • 
an hour's light writing, yet itself may have 
been labored at for many monUis. Just as 
a picture may be despoiled of fame by being 
hunff in a wrong li^ht, so may a book be 
displaced from the niche its own pretensions 
might have gained for it, by a false design 
ascribed, not proved. But who looks for proof 
in such a case, in days when time is money ? 

But Tims had funded his mental resources 
80 wiselv that he lived well, in the social 
iiense, by means of a style of writing no 
more difficult nor exhausting to a shrewd 
person of superior education and lange liter- 
ary experience, than it is difficult for a dis- 
pensing chemist to compound drugs. He 
lived also by himself^ he was not married, 
though no longer young in years ; he was 
too great an epicure to admure easily, and 
too suspicious to select, even among women, 
who pleased him. Then he was so plain a 
man, and only a beautiful woman of a high 
physical stamp and social caste would have 
repaid him for the trouble of marrying. 
8till, often as the demon rent him with its 
teeth, and lashed his sullen blood toUackest 
fever, his angel, the Art-loving, saved him 
from the vortex of dissipation, seeming to 
hold above it her still impending presence, 
as the moon's white finger points out the 
sudden chasm at the traveller's feet. 

Tims rose from the writing-table in his 
ornate room, so chastely furnished, with its 
small pyrmaid of minute marble busts — 
the celebrities of the modem Olympus, re- 
duced by the skill of the first metropolitan 
modeller from master casts; Four pictures 
only adorned the walls, a Murillo, a Correg- 
gio, a Titian, and a Turner. About a thou- 
sand books, all bound in green — all presents 
from their authors, and each with its fly- 
leaf an autograph — filled two cases of 
earved mahogany, and the one lange window 
faced a small fretted balustarade, sparkling 
with scarlet geraniums. 



Tims walked Up stKim into hiB drewihg^ 
room,, a chamber so shaded and so scented 
that in it Adonis might have lain in state. 
He snarled in the ruthlessly-reflecting mirw 
For at his own face, has bnckdust-hued hair, 
and eyes placed like those of a Mongol, -^ 
at the entirely biure fact of ugliness attes^ 
by every line and wrinkle, the angel-gleam 
totally eclipsed now by theinterposing demon. 
But upon'nis< hands Tims did not scowl ; he 
grimly grinned; they were his pet point, th« 
jewels of his personality — white, delicate^ 
well-shaped -— worthy as models of his arti^ 
th worship, and the constant contemplation 
of them with which he was wont to relieve 
his mind in public, when surrounded by 
handsome men, fair women, and beautifu]>' 
&ced artists,, whom he envied most of alk 

Tims was dressed carefully, yet carelessly, 
in a sere-leaf colored coat and a brown 
round-topped hat, like a wandering artist. 
He was {poing to see and be seen at the 
prirate view of the Academy in Trafalgar* 
square. 

It was ftill when he got in— the chief 
room especially crowded, and as usual the 
great crowd was before one picture. 

Tims, of course, had seen all the most im* 
portant pictures at the artists' own houses^ 
for they all tried, naturally enough, to eon* 
ciliate him. Strange, however, to say, the 
crowd was in this instance neither before 
Moonraker's " Morning after the Last Day," 
nor in front of Leveler's " Dream of the 
Christ child," nor wondering, divided be- 
tween delight and distaste, at Romana's 
"Expiation, Post Mortem." It consisted 
certamly, for the most part, of men, and 
they were tdl worshipping together at a 
shnne which would never lack votaaries, 
though all fanes should fkll and temples 
perish, *— woman's beauty. It was a Ml- 
tength lifo-sized portrait, and when Tims 
caught a glimpse of the lovely girl-face he 
looked to his catalogue and read the name 
to that number. Lady Oeraldine Albany. 

Tims hated all beautiful women the mo* 
ment they were married, but he hked to 
look at them, and at their pictures if well 
painted, could he not see themselves. There 
was every thing in this portrait to entice his 
scrutmy, but he only growled at it a&r. off 
and turned away. 

He had been rusticating for six months, 
and had not heard all the fresh fashionable 
news, for like many who are enforced to 
write for the public, he was too sick of such 
writing to- read more than he was obliged. 
Thus, though he immediately recognized the 
countenance of Qeraldine, he did not imme- 
diately connect her name, Albany, with the 
name of 1h€ Albany whose renovm was one 
of the phenomena of the times and a popular 
proverb. 

When Time had been in Italy about ten 
years before, he had been courteously re- 
ceived by the Geraldis, to whom he carried 
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a letter of introdnctoiL from u generous 
literary colleague, his superior in rank. He 
had access to the picture gallery, the deco- 
rated chapel, 'and the palaoe-garaens. While 
wandering amidst tlU paths which were 
strewed with the fSallen myrtle-flowers, he 
met the loveliest child he had ever seen, 
none the less lovely because it was a girl. 
Upon this child he cast a glance of admira- 
tion, met by one of scorn, that piqued him 
more, so that he dared to aadress her; 
whereupon she uttered a wild musical scream 
and fled into the house. Finding she be- 
longed to it, he thither followed her, and she 
was forced by her grandmother's stately 
presence to acknowledging his — that is, she 
courtesied to him with her eyes turned from 
him. He seized her hand and would have 
kissed it, but she could bear no more, and 
tearing it from him she plunged it into a 
case of water, then rubbed it violently upon 
the damask table-cover, shrieking, at the 
top of her voice, " Wicked, ugly, horrible 
man to touch my hand ; thf mark will never 
come out ; it will never come clean again ! " 
— and so was borne off by her nurses, pour- 
ing execrations upon him until too far off to 
be heard. He never for&;ot her dislike of 
him, nor her beauty either ; and here it 
shone upon him from the canvas, only ex- 

Sanded and perfected as the full moon- 
rooping with its glory, from the thin, pearly 
crescent. And, as he .turned away from the 
art-reflex, there beamed upon him the orig- 
inal, the face he recollected, just so perfect 
now^ And it whitened with the old child- 
scorn as Geraldine recognized him, and the 
child's dislike, none the slighter for the 
woman's added to it, quivered in an azure 
lightning from her proud blue eyes. And 
to brim up the torment in full measure, the 
daughter of the Geraldi leaned on the arm 
of the Diamid Albany as only a wife could 
lean on one to whom her faith was wholly 
given and her love dedicated. 

Yet another than Tims might have been too 
much touched by her looks this morning to 
recall any old anger except as a dream. The 
portrait had not been painted six montlis, 
yet- Geraldine had altered since, strangely, 
pathetically, most spiritually changed, though 
she could not but have been known again. 
The soft brilliant coloring of her Anglo- 
Italian raee, carnation on the lips, blush- 
bloom on the exquisitely fair cheeks, the 
blood that tinged tne clear lilac of the veins' 
with rose, were in the picture, but Geral- 
dine's mortal face wore them no longer. 
She was pale to the edge of ghastliness, only 
too young to look so, s» the dawn-flush 
softens the strong dazzle of the snow. Her 
forehead was ampler; a mournful shade from 
the excessive dilation of the pupils darkened 
the blue iris of her eyes. After her first 
glance at Tims, which was one of startled 
memory merely, she looked at him — knew 
him no mose ; she only clung the closer to 



her husband^ ride. He was talking; she 
drank down his words eagerly, as the thirst- 
stricken in the desert the drops of the rain- 
shower; and now and then, when he ut- 
tered some choice remark, the phantom of a 
smile stood on her Hps, the ghost of a blush 
on her cheek, and she seemed to tremble as 
the rose might tremble with the vibration of 
the nightingale's song. 

When Albany caught sight of Tims, who 
could not easily be mistaken for another any 
more than he himself could, they greeted. 
Diamid was cool in his salute, because he 
was entirely occupied with his wife whose 
society he had little enjoyed since they had 
come to town ; Tims was obsequious, because 
infuriate. To see the child who had hated 
him married to the man he hated ! Tims 
had always hated Diamid Albany. Albany, 
notwithstanding, did not take the bread out 
of his mouth, he rather put bread into, it, by 
giving him so much to write about. But he 
ever scorned to cater to the critics, though 
glad, as all sensitive writers must be, to be 
praised when he deserved it. And all Scran- 
nel's criticisms, those with which too he took 
the greatest pains, which he impregnated 
with his sagacity the most generously, were 
against Albany, who had no reviewer who 
did him so much harm, because none other 
of so pregnant a mind and eloquent a style. 
Others ridiculed what they understood not, 
darkened their counsel by words without 
knowledge, or servilely flattered the author's 
personality, because incapable to discrimi- 
nate betweeh Kis own merit and that of his 
books. But Scrannel had a brain all eyes, 
which could penetrate to every motive, and 
he knew the weakness of Albany to consist 
in his moral' pride, as his strength lay in his 
intellectual generosity. When reprints ap- 
peared of 'hw novels — those works so bril- 
liant and profound, each illustrating some 
one select idea, and which had all been pro- 
duced in a space wherein an author less 
creative and prodigal would but have com- 

{)leted one, — Scrannel reviewed them at 
arge, having merely noticed them when first 
they astonished the world. He accused the 
writer of idleness with capacity, upbraided 
him with what he had done, and pronounced 
the mental powers exhausted, because they 
had been coneerdrated. His poems and 
dramas, which had been flung off carelessly 
as the peacock casts its plumage, were no 
longer produced, beeause the spring had 
dried up. And as for his political chsuracter 
— for it was the triplicity of his talents as 
author, orator, and genius of affairs, that 
chiefly excited men's envy, as it compelled 
their appreciation *-» because he had changed 
his opinions, rather oast off from them the 
ripened husks, retaining the new kernel — 
because his judgment, through experience 
attaining a loftier attitude^ viewed therefr-om 
a wider sweep of probabilities — he was 
damned as shifting and slippery, with those 
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'who hunt for place. Unfortunately fot him 
his friends were less potent, far fewer also 
than his enemies, as it will ever he in the 
case of real merit, whether modest or self- 
asserting, in this day of party and of prog- 
ress. And his enemies hated his success — 
not him, for him they knew not. He had a 
fault as well as a weakness however — lust 
for power, not as the vain man yearns, but 
as the proud spirit would bow the heavens 
to attain ; elnd he cared not for his actual 
success, because, not continuous, he deemed 
it not complete. In fact, the very beauty of 
his character, and that wherein he differed 
from the fully successful, was that in these 
the heart must be of the world, and he was 
only in it. Wherein he despised himself, 
therein was his glory ; what he would have 
grasped in the present, even at the expense 
of his own future immortality, was precisely 
that the deprivation of ^hich made him 
greater than the great Thing he would have 
liked to be. But, after a youth of unex- 
ampled renown, it was natural for a heart 
still true to nature, amidst the artificialities 
of the necessary mental condition, to fancy 
its maturity a failure, because it contrasted 
with its* youth as deeidedlv as the brooding 
midsummer, when the birds hl^re left off 
singing, the trees wear their intricate calm 
shade, and the fruits drop dead-silently on 
the lush grass, differs from the spring 
^ith its million love-notes, its leafage green- 
ing hour by hour, its infinite progressive 
bloom. 

As for Geraldine, she cared for none of 
these things ; she lived in a world of her 
own, certainly, and one dangerously different 
from the world material under her feet and 
round her ; — for he was its sun, its atmos- 
phere, alas ! its only heaven. 

And on this day Geraldine and Diamid 
were alone together so far as their conscious- 
ness was concerned j still another person 
was with them — rather, just behind her, 
watching him with suspicious, brilliant eyes, 
that flamed with jealousy. Her cousin, the 
poor and haughty boy, who had dragged out 
Lis dependent existence at her grandmother's 
house, had been the better off, if not the 
happier, for her marriage. She had sent for 
him to stay with her directly the second 
moon of marriage streaked the sky. Geral- 
dine was still a child in her indiscriminate 
generosity, as when in her baby-days she 
eaped her own dinner into a beggar's bas- 
ket, and forced her ear-rings on a wandering 
lazar, and gave her first watch to one of the 
menial nuns at the neighboring convent, to 
help her to be punctual alike m her bead- 
tellings and her floor-scrubbings. It would 
have been better for Geraldi not to have 
seen her again, but she sent for him because 
she thought it would make him happier, 
whether she kne^ it was good for him or 
not So, between his hati'ed for her husband 
and his love for her, the fierce Italian faith 



quickened in 'his brain to a deliritimj| only 
differing from that of illness because it was 
under his temporary control. 

" They are rather different nowy'* he mut- 
tered, as the three parsed the picture. 

" Of whom do you speak ? " asked Albany, 
who heard the remark. 

** Geraldine and the portrait. She is ten 
years older, twenty years sadder,' and thirty 
years uglier." 

"Thank you!" said Geraldine, smiling 
forcedly, " and not one year wiser, Geraldi ? " 

** He knows not,''' said Biamid, in his 
lowest tone. " Only I know yet." 

"They will all know soon," whispered 
Geraldine. 

Geraldi heard the whisper, and added, 
" That indeed they will," with still more dis- 
dainful irritation in his voice, darker anger 
in his eye. 

As he followed her down stairs -^ for very 
soon she told her husband she did not 
admire any of the pictures, though she did 
not confess to her real fatigue — they passed 
another group. Lady Delucy and her daugh- 
ter, with a strange-looking man, from whom 
at first they all shrank — then all turned to 
examine him. He faced this scrutiny with 
so vivid and mocking an eye, folding his 
arms, and standing still, that ihey all three 
felt ashamed, they knew not why; even 
Diamid felt baffled in his instinct of reading 
character at a glance. . 

" We are going up stairs; and you, I sup- 
pose, have been, said Lady Delucy, as they 
met ; but it was evident she was glad to get 
her companion away, for she said to him in a 
tone of kind authority and interest, " We 
must go on directly, for we have not much 
light to lose." 

"'Tis a German, then," said Diamid, as 
they moved on. "Who can he be? She 
has never told me of. him — do you know, 
Geraldine?" % 

" No," said Geraldine, " I never saw him 
hefore ;^ he does not look a proper person to 
be with* her, so odd, so wild, and rude. I 
think it must be some madman who followed 
her in, and she does not know how to get 
rid of him, and is afraid of making him 
angn^." 

"It is one who follows her as I follow 
you," said Geraldi, " therefore perhaps I am 
mad." 

It was true that Geraldine had never seen 
him, though she had heai'd him behind the 
curtain in the halL And, to I^ady Delucy's 
surprise, though Geraldine had become ex- 
cessively intimate with her, running in and 
out of the castle every day through the gar- 
den, yet lately, that is, the last three 
months of their country sojourn, she had 
not seen her at all. Nor had she seen her 
yet in town, for they had all only just come 
up. But in this moment of their meeting 
she had observed the change in^ Geraldine'* 
face. She was just going to observe k to 
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Mioabeth, when Rodomant began ta talk) 
and as usual, when he did so, she forgot 
what she had been going to say herself. 

*^ After all/' he said, jamming his hat 
down still more over his eyes, ** it is not so 
▼ery unusual in this country for persons to 
seek what I seek, and which you tell me I 
pursue too earnestly. Those persons, who 
stopped to stare at me, I suppose saw in me 
what I saw in them; but the difference 
between us is, that one of tis has gained it, 
and wearies of it ; another will never gain it ; 
and the third — well, the third will gain it, 
and never weary*'' 

" Yourself the third. You are right about 
him, the older man ; he is very famous, but 
I think you're mistaken about the other ; he 
looks as if he had some lower purpose or 
excitement than even the desire to exceL" 

"The desire to excel ! that is not it ; the 
desire that the whole world shall confess to 
the excellence! But I did not mean the 
boy, I meant the girl." 

"I don't think she has any ambition ; she 
ia entirely devoted to her husband, perhaps 
jealously so." 

"She is half devoted to him, that is 
heart-devoted, but the mind is devoted to 
something else, drawn up like a mist to the 
sun — it will descend to earth again in tears." 

" I)o let us move on again, or it will be 
quite too dark to see Romana's picture." 



CHAPTER IX. 

"Is this your picture-gallery? " he ex- 
claimed loudly, as they entered the chief room. 
"Why, our print-shops are as big them- 
selves; and as for the pictures, I see no 
paintings of any thing except tali men and 
women." 

" There are too many portraits ; and this 
is rather a poor harvest. Romana has only 
one, Leveler only one, sad Moonraker only 
one. The last two artists are abroad — the 
first has just returned to England ." 
. " Let lis see what is the deference. What 
is that picture with the map of the moon in 
it?" 

" That is not a moon ; it is the skeleton of 
the earth — Moonraker's Morning after the 
Last Day." 

It was a singular picture : a black-blue 
sky, where pale comets streamed athwart 
cresset star-wreaths, sitk lightnings blent 
with wild Aurora — chaos had returned to 
the material heavens. And the material 
earth, -*- whether in the poet's fancy bleached 
by fire-purification, or withered with the 
age of its last millenium ^ the material 
world looked like its own ghost, terrible in 
its stai'k white loneliness -«- as the lady had 
called iitf an orbed skeleton. 



*'That is a bad, wicked picture,** said 
Rodomant, not heeding who heard him. 
"Wandering away to eternal oblivion — 
what does he mean by that ? Confusion re- 
turned again, worse than the first, because 
without hope. No Time coming, with pri- 
mal love and bloom of passion. No balance 
of bliss, the restitation, the new earth and 
heaven; if he could not paint those, it was 
irreligious to paint tkis» " 

"This, at least, is not irreHgious; the 
Bream of the Christ-child." 

" A child like any other child, and not a 
pretty one either; on the contrary, a child 
with an old face, like mine. His head on a 
lamb, and a wreath of holly round his head 
— did holly grow in Palestine? or snow- 
drops near Jerusalem? for he is crushing 
snow-drops in his hand. A Hebrew child, 
of princely race, with tlie ' features of a 
swaddled Uerman. Nor is the dream depicted 
as a foreshadow, it is a literal portrait, a 
study of an agony, an effigy of Nature in 
extremity, the doom distinct as the scarlet 
thorn-wounds. And the lesson it teaches — 
what is that to you, whose Protestant law 
forbids you to worship likenesses and images ? 
The Catholic worships the symbol o^what is 
reality to fts faith. But how often soever 
men have painted similitudes of Man-God, 
this man cannot paint God as man. The 
artist is ah artificer, the design beyond the 
workman's hand." 

" See, now, Romana's * Expiation.* You 
know what it means? A criminal after 
execution given up to the mediccd authorities 
to be cut into pieces for the benefit of mortal 
successors. A horrible subject; I wonder 
he chose it, with his refinement. It is a 
refinement of horror, certainly, but it is well 
painted, and there is in the idea of a crimi- 
nal's further degradation after a degraded 
death, being expiatory, some kind of rude 
pathos." 

" ITiere is much more," cried Rodomant, 
halting before this picture, which literally 
blazed with finish; "there is profound 
tragedy in the conception, and the painting 
is superb. In all our galleries there is 
nothmg half so grandly drawn and colored. 
The marble of the table is marble, the gas 
above is gas, and what it lights is dead fiiesh 
and living flesh — the two huraanitieB. — 
Which is the sadder and the most of earth ? 
Not even the half-sheeted, livid body, help- 
le»ft-now to conceive or commit evil, with tie 
cahn that death refuses not to one, even the 
most evil, creeping back over the dead face, 
and stealing from it the last convulsion that 
is life's, not death's. The damp still hang- 
ing to the hair, you could catch it on your 
finger ; those tears of terror, do they not 
seem repentant? The purple ropemark, is 
it not a brand ? Does not the branded go 
firee afterwards ? Yes, less sad, less earthly 
is the dead flesh than the living men. See 
their triumph. How they gloat over th^r 
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treasure ! How they long like cannibals for 
the division of the same spoil! To them 
the dead is no more sacred than the ciftcass 
of a dog, but as much more valuable as the 
drug we call gold is more precious than the 
mud we scrape from our shoes. This paintet 
is a satirist and also a master. He is a 
master because he is imitated. See all over 
the walls, blots and patches in frames, where 
men have tried to paint like him and failed. 
Like all founders of faiths, himself sincere 
and wise, his followers are fanatics. He 
should have founded no new fhith, he should 
have followed the old one to which Nature 

fives laws, as God gives laws to Nature, 
hen should he by this time have reached 
heaven, the artist's heaven — IdeaL" 

** This artist professes to paint what is as 
it is, not as it is seen, for he says no two 
men's eyes are alike nor see the same." 

"The high artist should aspire to paint 
what is not seen as it is, too. He chooses 
subjects so human and so sad, because sad- 
ness and humanity are every where. Do we 
not know them, see them, feel them ? He 
excludes himself from the heaven of art; he 
is an infidel — he does not really believe in 
what he cannot see. Dwells beauty on the 
face of the beloved P How often not ; yet 
always the loVcr by faith perceives it. He, 
this stern art-realist, paints dead flesh and liv- 
ing flesh; marble, and wood, and metal; hard 
earthly things, and cruel, curious men. He 
dares not paint a sea-maid, for he has not 
seen the sapphire ooze from which crystal- 
lized her blue diamond scales. He dares 
not paint an angel, for angels are not clothed 
in threads of cambric, nor have they their 
plumes furnished with down from the cygnet's 
breast. See, too, ladv, how he chooses to 
paint red hair on all heads alike. We call 
red hair a defect. Well, some defects are 
beauties, like the opal rainbow, or the 
blemish pearL See how he elories in red 
hair ! Let him call the halt, bhnd, and lame 
to afeast of Art" 

It happened that Homana — called aetually 
Rufus Komana by the art-opposition — was 
just behind Rodomant while now he spoke. 
This being, Romana, fine-featured and sen- 
tient, was excessively proud, so proud, in- 
deed, that the slight taint of vamty in his 
veins was imperceptible in the excess and 
rush of the first imperial quality. And his 
pride had kept him in the other rooms while 
kind friends and kinder enemies were re- 
porting to him, with all sorts of exaggera- 
tions, that a foreign artist was expatiating 
on his picture in German. But when some 
one told him that the German said he could 
not paint an angel if he would, his vanity 
goaded him into the immediate vicinity of the 
crowd round Rodomant, which crowd, curious 
for a fresh excitement, gave way before him, 
and - so forced him to go as near as possible 
to the speaker, lest the listeners should think 
him a coward, or incapable of self-defence. 
5 



" Are you a painter P " began Romana, 
boldly. 

"I never said so," the other answered, 
turning round. " But all arts serve Art. 
As kings crown before men, like brother 
monarchs artists should uncrown in presence 
of each other. Tou painted that picture." 

" How do yoii know that I did P " 

" By the foe that feeds youf e?ye as you 
look at it — a parent's pride ; and by the 
sorrow whose swelling tears the fire perpet- 
ually quenches — a parent's sorrow, that 
recognizes in the child its own transmitted 
imperfection." 

"I never paint, that is, I never exhibit, 
a work which is hot perfect," said Romana, 
haughtily. 

" But the perfect is an abstraction, except 
as it is developed in kind, even in degree. 
A pebble is perfect ; so is a worm, a moth, ^ 
flower, a rainbow, a star, the sun. This is 
a very low, perhaps the lowest possible 
revelation in development, of the perfect. 
When we are hungry you give us a stone fbr 
bread. And did you give us bread, we 
should yearn for manna. Others can give 
us bread — any can give us stones on which 
to break our teeth. But you ! Were you 
bom to aspire as well as to create, what nec- 
tar and ambrosia could you feed our souls 
withal?" 

** Perhaps I am aspirant rather than crea- 
tive. It is unfair to judge me by one work, 
and that painted — well, in this place it 
would not be well-bred to say for yfhsx rea- 
son. Will you come to my house and see 
my pictures there ; there are many, and I 
have more studies. And," lowering his. 
voice, "I think I can show you an angel, 
that I have painted even." 

Romana took out his card. Rodomant 
took it, showed it to Lady Delucy, as though 
a child should consult its niother, and aske4, . 

«* Shall I go ? Is it worth while ? " 

Now Romana would not have borne' that 
rude speech bravely, but for the fact that he 
was very glad to see the lady was connected . 
with his random critic. For Lady Ddlucy 
had never been able to endure his pictures ; ; 
and as he was getting on admirably in the 
world, and selling them before they were 
painted, she had never asked him to her 
house J he needed not that patronage — 
which for want of a word more worthy we 
are driven to call the sympathy of art-lovers 
with those who serve art for bread. He 
would have liked to know this lady, who 
was the fashion, as now and then unworldly 
persons are. She did not look at Mm, how- 
ever, but only said to her comj^nion,. — 

"You know best, and must do as you 
please ; I never advise you." 

Had she advised him, most probably he 
would not have gone ; as she did: not,, he 
went. 

He lived in lodgings in town, just as he 
had done in the country, and found it easy 
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enough to live, acoording to tiie frugal hab- 
its of Ms first retirement. Exquisite bal- 
lads, illustrations of -social ephemera, that 
would have done honor to a. laureate, 
and compositions for the pianoforte, in 
which the million failed to detect his actual 
contempt for that instrument, though any 
master must have been amazed at their 
audacious caricature of the mania for bra- 
vura — these he poured forth in profusion, 
and with equal facility disposed of them, but 
always with the stipulation that they should 
be published in another name than bas-^nor 
indeed was his name known yet as one to be 
known, nor breathed in any corner. 

It was his custom, however, to treat 
his patroness with grateful attention still, 
shown, however, in his own manner. Did 
she send for him he never went ; was always 
engaged, and sent word so without writing ; 
yet it was by no means disagreeable to him 
to see her, for he continued to do so eveiy 
other day at least, — knocking at the door 
now singly, now with fantastic imitation of 
the longest and loudest coachman's thunder ; 
and always directly it was opened running 
straight up stairs into the ladjr's boudoir, 
whiqh was only indeed a little shrine musical, 
filled with tempting relics of the saint, and 
the shapes harmonious that suggest and sup- 
ply her forms of worship. Ii the lady was 
not there, he would touch the keys and 
throw forth an invocation of ethereal sounds, 
or sing — for he would sing, though he had 
no singer's voice — in wild and shrieking 
accents, whose eloquence was of passion 
only. She seldom resisted that appeal, but 
if she did, from pre-occupation or necessity, 
Ihp generally revenged himself by going 
;away, but putting the piano out of tune 
ffixsit And as no person could put it in tune 
.-agiEtin ^except him only, after he had put it 
»out, j^be was obliged to wait till he chose to 
rCome and do so. If, however, she was in 
:the room, Jie all the same opened the door 
►-(knocking first, but never waiting for her to 
fSay " Come in ") and marched to the piano, 
•^ohly nodding to her as he passed before he 
began to play. ,And whether he despised 
•that instrument ox not, he certainly pro- 
-duced from it his ideas for her especial 
benefit. 

The night after he had gone with Romana, 
he came as usual, butupt as usual — went 
and stood in the middle of the room, instead 
of sitting down to play. "I like him," he 
began, " but not his pictures — they are all 
alike." 

" Romana's ? I have not seen them ; but 
I should thuik they were. I mean, 1 have 
not seen those he has at home." 

They are all soldr— he sells them ten 
-deep. There is the golden calf^r^a real 
golaen calf; there is the fiery serpent' — a 
real fiery serpent — fiery-eyed, and venom- 
spitting J there is Portia, and the leaden 
yiox is a leaden bp;^ — the portrait in it is a 



real portrait — of course she has red hair; 
there is a real Cinderella — she is ugly as a 
real •K;inder-grub — she has red hair, too; 
there is a lady called Geraldine in a wood 
— the bark of the trees real bark — the 
leaves have veins and edges as if cut with 
scissors; the lady has naked feet — real 
naked feet, on real grass, of which you 
count the blades and the beads of dew. 
Her jewels are real jewels — they are cut, 
and they sparkle. Her hair, of course, red, 
but there is rather more than the usual 
quantity of blue mould which he puts for 
mist, because it is moonlight. Tne only 
thing in that picture that is not real, is the 
moonlight Well, I stood and looked—^! 
did not say any thing. Presently, he uncov- 
ered a portrait. ' There is the angel of the 
sun,^ he said. It was simply a picture of a 
very fair womui, with brighter red hair than 
the rest. 

"*Why,' I said, *that is a woman. If 
your angels are women, no wonder you are 
so long in getting to the sun — you must 
have been bom in a mine.' Then the door 
opened, and the little sun-angel appeared. 
She is a great deal prettier than the picture, 
and was very polite. He is very fond of 
money. He said, * You may make but one 
success if you are poor ; but when you grow 
rich, you may be famous as often as you 
please, and as unworthily.' I said I heard 
it was in this country so. * In every coun- 
try,' he said. *Till Cagliostro was rich he 
was called a charlatan, afterwards he was a 
true magician ; before Turner gjrew rich he 
was cold-shouldered, people squinted behind 
them at h^ pictures — afterwards he might 
paint what he pleased, as badly as possible 
or as well, it was all the same to the world.' 

" Then he tried to find out who I was — I 
believe he thought I was rich, because my 
coat was gone shabby." 

" You did not tell him ? " 

" No, nor how nor where I live. Not be- 
cause I agree with him about money ; but 
that the purple raiment I am weaving for 
myself to wear forever, may never be con- 
temptuously contrasted with the rags I spin 
from the refuse of my brain, to cover myself 
with now. Besides, we don't tell when we 
sell our old clothes to the Jews. Some fine 
ladies sell their dresses and trinkets — do 
you ever, lady ? " 

"No," she said, laughing; "who told you 
that slander ? " 

" My mother, who likes fine clothes her- 
self, and therefore mortifies her flesh by 
wearing sad colors. The woman of the 
house told her. I lock my door that they 
may not pester me about baked meats and 
porter. They sit in the kitchen, listen to 
the mice scratching — * gnawing coflin nails,' 
they call it — and eat toasted cheese." 

" But you did not tell me how you parted 
from your new acquaintance — ^ do you mean 
to see him again ? " 
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" No, not if I can help it, in this world, 
and I don't think we skeill be near each 
other in heaven. If I do ever see him 
again, it will be in the days of my kingship, 
and he will bend to roe, and I shall hold out 
the sceptre, and he will touch it. And 
what he asks I shall bestow.'' 

"You riddle," cried the lady, laughing, 
"and as it is not often you take the trouble 
to talk to me, and to-morrow I dare say will 
be speechless again, pray explain what you 
mean to-night." 

"Well, I told him, 'Some day you will 
become a scene-painter, which is exactly 
whai you are fit for,' He was in such a 
p^sion, that he got up and ran about, 
would, I believe, have rung the bell, and 
ordered my carriage, as I am told the fine 
people do here, even if you go to their houses 
m a wheelbarrow. But I saved him the 
trouble, for I got up and went directly." 

" Quarrelling again ! you quarrel with 
every one — and if you do, what will become 
of you in this place ? " 

" You will see. Do I ever quarrel with 
yoUf lady ? " 

" What did you mean," asked Geraldine 
of her cousm that evening, when they were 
alone, " by saying th?it they would all know 
soon ? What wm they know ? " 

" That you are miserable," said Geraldi — 
** miserable with him, and through him. 
You are pale with the death of hope — dfe- 
spair. An icicle wastes not in the sun more 
rapidly than you do. You are strangling 
your wretchedness, but it is stronger than 
you, and its cold embrace will stop your 
heart at last." 

" Geraldi ! " she answered, as soon as she 
could speak for the wild trembling which 
seized her while he spoke, " you are cruel — 
cruel, and untrue, if I am pale, it is be- 
cause I am sick with happiness. Brides are 
always pale, even in Italy, my Geraldi —- 

Eale as the myrtle-blossoms, even when their 
ps are red — red as the coral myrtle-buds. 
Are my lips not red, Geraldi ? " 

Those lips, with their burning bloom — 
had hectic really dropped on them the first 
spark of its fire inextinguishable, which goes 
not out till the time, be it long or short, 
that it has consumed the last ashes of the 
sacrifice to life eternal, of the mortal life ? 

" Red ^ yes, red as the fatal anemone — 
red as the unripe grape when the sun shines 
through the clusters." Geraldi leaped for- 
ward, held her in his arms, pressed his lips 
to hers, scarcely cooler than they, strained 
her to his heart, till the blood, driven suffo- 
catingly upwards, filled her brows with 
throbbing anguish. Yet she felt nothing in 
his embrace but its -afiection ; the passion 
so much less pure, the love so much weaker 
than hers for JDiamid, became indistinguish- 
able from them as flame in flame. And her 
pity filled her with affection too* 



"Ohj Geraldine, why are you so sad? 
You never laugh — you scarcely ever 
smile." 

"Fie, Geraldi — in It^ly it is not polite 
to laugh ; we never did." 

"They laugh enough in England — this 
cold hell whose devils are white, not black 
— to the whitest of which you have sold 
yourself." 

" Geraldi ! " She drew herself from him, 
but only that she mipfht cover her face with 
her hands, and weep into them. 

" You do . not know him ? I can forgive 
you. But he is so dear to me, that I cannot 
bear hard words about him — i above all from 
you, Geraldi ; you must not speak so. You 
must be wicked if you think it ; but you do 
not — no one could. He is pure as iJeaven, 
and I adore him." 

"Oh, Geraldine! and you would not 
adore the Mother of Heaven — you said it 
was >taking too much from God. A love so 
blasphemous can be for nothing pure." 

She wept still; silver tears rolled down 
on her dress, between her fingers, now so 
pale and thin ; either the founts of gnef or 
gratitude were broken up, for not once she 
gobbed, she cried too tenderly. 

" You must be miserable, oh, my cousin ! 
for you weep while he is away : when he 
comes, you never weep. It must be pride 
that dines your eyes when he is near. It 
must be pride that makes you hide your 
grief from poor Geraldi, because you knew 
how I loved you, and tl\at had 1 not been 
poor Geraldi, I would have married you." 

"Never! never! never! though 1 know 
not why. And how do you know I never 
cry before himP I never cry before you 
when he is near -^ it is rather so ! " 

" Oh, cruel ! cruel ! And false — just as 
it is false to say I should not have married 
you — for I would" 

" Oh, Geraldi ! how little you know of 
love, if you have never wept for gladness." 

" But why do you sit alone so much, and 
hours and hours together lock your door ? 
I have come there, and I know it. I have 
tried to turn the handle, for I thought you 
were in a swoon, and you never heard me. 
You don't go out with him every time when 
you might, to hear him, to be seen with 
him. And when he is out, and cannot 
want you, you stay away from poor Geraldi, 
though you know I live on seeing you, and 
even endure his presence, for the sake of 
staying with you." 

"Geraldi — he is very kind to you, very 
generous and gentle. He speaks of you as 
my brother, and a treasure of mine. He 
would show you how to get rich, if you 
would only learn. You are unkind to him 
and to me not to try to love him." 

Suddenly she dried her eyes — looked up, 
a purple light streamed from under their 
golden lashes ; the shape of her lips dis- 
solved into the softer one of a smile. She 
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opened those smiling lips ; low, half-pro- 
nounced words quivered oetween them, but 
could not at first escape ; again she closed 
them, again they parted, uer^ddi's eager 
elance seemed to scare her purpose, for she 
left his side, and wandered to the window, 
with an uncertain step, like that of the night- 
walker in his sleep. And as persons in her 
bodily condition always do the most impru- 
dent things, she opened the window, tiiough 
it was raining, and the rain swept full in 
tliat way, driven by a wild spring gale. " As 
the drops touched her forehead, and sprin- 
kled her closed eyelids, her strength re- 
turned. But she remained with her back 
to Geraldi. 

** I will tell you why I have sat alone, and 
still shall sit aioue for some time. Diamid 
said I had better tell no stranger, nor even a 
friend. But you are no stranger, and you 
are more than a friend — besides you know 
no one here. I have been writing a book, 
Geraldi. It is not finished. But Diamid 
says — no, I cannot tell yon what he says, 
you must guess, it is too favorable for me. 
He is so proud, I am so proud of his pride, 
and so weary of the delight it has given me, 
and of waiting to see what the world will 
say. He says my fame would crown his 
life, would fulfil his- whole desire. I won- 
dered he so wished it, until he told me what 
the people say about his marrving me, be- 
cause of papa's connection, and the two for- 
tunes I am to have. Say, Geraldi, are not 
you glad too ? " 

" I never saw or thought there was much 
good in writing books, Geraldine. Of course 
It is a novel -^ all women in England write 
novels/' 

" These are the best and the wont works 
written in that class, Diamid says. Perhaps 

mine might be " 

-" The best : I dare say it would. I know 
how splendidly you used to talk in our 
games, and that I pould never find words to 
answer you. But at the big library now, 
from wmch you have your books, why they 
sell about three months after they come out 
for about a tenth part of the first price. 
The man left a paper here, to say so, and 
there was a printed list, and among the 
names were many of the most celebrated, 
which I have even seen at our grandmother's. 
Then look at the library </&rc, who ever 
' opens all those books, or remembers the men 
who wrote them? Had you married me, 
your name would have been greater than the 
names of those who write books, for the 
deeds of the old Geraldi, and the new Feri- 
ani, are remembered through all Italy." 

'* But the past are not myself. Oh! to be 
htwwn, were it only for one splendid hour, 
to make the world wonder at me, the crowds 
turn pale when they read my words, to make 
those who cannot understand me tremble, 
and those who can, shiver too with excess of 
sympathy ! To have it said that young as I 



am, I have ffenius and its sorrows for my 
doom. I ooiiid even bear to die.'' 

" And it is poison too, slow or quick, ac- 
cording to ^ouT strength or weakness. Then 
besides, it is not wholly to please him." 

" It was at first. When 1 used to talk to 
him, dream aloud to him about all things 
seen and unseen," he said, — 

'* ' Geraldine, that is all too good for xne 
alone, the world should hear it. But you 
are an idle southern child, and have no de- 
sign nor persistence j you could not write if 
you would, and are far too proud and mod- 
est to talk to the vulgar English as you talk ^ 
to me.' 

"That is true, I cannot talk before^tl^ 
people in society, they make me asham^, 
not because they are above, but because they 
are s6 infinitely below me. And I know all 
the fashionable people thihk me stupid. I 
have seen them stare at my silence and my 
refusals to dance. They think me afraid or 
them — me \ Why, it is well they know not 
for them mj contempt and scorn. But when 
Diamid said I could not write, I fired, my 
blood danced, and my brain grew giddy with 
the rushing past or a thousand pictures. 
Next time I was alone I took a pen ;I wrote ; 
then it was all calm, not the unbroken calm 
of the noonday, but like the nightfall, still 
blue, still calm, but filled with stars, my 
ideas as countless and as bright." 

*'At least, Geraldine, show me what is 
written." 

" But you cannot read English easily." 

*' I should in any language be able to read 
and understand what you wrote." 



CHAPTER X. 

"Have ^o« an invitation for to-night?" 
asked Tims Scrannel, visiting Romana in 
his studio one July morning, a disturbance 
the latter took care eagerly to receive as an 
honor, for fear of making the former ai^ry, 
and drawing down On his own head the 
stored thunderbolt of critical revenge. 

'* I have an invitation to the afiair at Bays- 
water, but as I passed the back of the house 
early this morning, I heard the workman's 
hammers going as hard as ever — surely it 
will not be ready." 

" Well, as far as that goes, such a trum- 
pery -structure would not take long to run 
up. They were probably working at the 
decorations. However, I dare say, whatever 
we see, we shall hear little enough, for what 
does she know of acoustics P " 

" He must know by intuition every doc- 
trine and decree of the science of sound, for 
such an attempt to be made feasible at all. 
Skt would never be made ridiculous, nor let 
anolher." 
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" But what experience has ahe P None of 
the foreign stage, and what does she know 
of music — nothing, except how to sing 
what is put before her. It is a tolerably big 
bubble for a woman to have blown, and will 
make aU the more noise in breaking, because 
a woman blew it" 

" I don't see how it can be her bubble, it 
is merely his. He is rich, and she only 
gives him her support and patronage." * 

" And you beheve that ? I believe noth- 
ing of the kind^ The speculation and the 
risk are- hers — the other report is only a 
blind. No man rich enough to put a work 
on the Stage in Germany, and in nis senses, 
would bring it to England first" 

" Well, 1 suppose we shall know soon — 
but I ^as surprised to find you did not know 
already — that you were at none of the re- 
hearsals." 

" I have been away, busy at Paris about 
Hal^vy's last, and had I been here, I should 
have refused if she had sent for me." 

"I understand that the artists of the 
band, and the actors, are all agog about it, 
and Morrison, the manager of the Regent, 
is very angry ^t their excitement Says she 
has no right to make them offers which entice 
them from their proper engagements with 
him ; which is absurd, for at the very end of 
the season, when he has filled his pockets' as 
full as he will fill them, it is unreasonable to 
expect they should not be eager to make as 
much as they can, honestly." 

" Well, I only hope we shall not be suffo- 
cated, for half die world is invited, and there 
is little enough guarantee for security in a 
canvas and pasteboard booth, as it will be. 
However, no one but myself will give her an 
article, and if we are crushed I die at my post. 
Die you at yours — take my advice and stick 
to your easel you will be better off at 
home." 

" Oh, I shall go, I am curious. I like one 
who will dare every thing for a great, chance, 
if it is but to fail." 

Lady Delucy, generous woman as she was, 
had never so generously risked herself, her 
own reputation for sense and judgment, and 
her means, before. She felt the whole re- 
sponsibility of the position she had taken, 
and was willing to abide by the conse- 
quences as only a generous person, entirely 
independent of popular opinion, ever is. 
Still, so strong were her fears, that her hopes 
must have been stronger yet, for they pre- 
dominated in her breast Never in her girl- 
ish or married days, so strong an excitement 
filled her ; for the first time she felt the ut- 
most of which she was capable. 

From the moment she had brought her 
proUge to town, he had worked, she knew 
not how hard, nor at what, until he chose to 
reveal. She had even fretted herself for 
fear he might be wasting his energies on the 
slight, unenduring compositions which he 
produced for self-subsistence — she was 



afraid, after aQ, that in his great words had 
evaporated the shadow of his grand designs. 
Because he talked so well, and played with 
ease that gave an air of trifling with art to 
his usual manner, she feared he might per- 
haps do little else — deceive himself uncon- 
sciously, and her through himself. Still, 
these doubts and suspicions only hung, round 
her impression of him when she saw him 
not; the instant he appeared, his counte- 
nance, with its severe lines, its . aspect of 
po^er, and the eyes keen enough to scruti- 
nize even himself, as they seemed; these 
unerring sig^ns restored her confidence, and 
the admiration which he exacted almost, 
scarcely could be said to excite.^ 

May, creative, teeming May, had done 
8carcel3r less amidst the fields and gardens, 
than this yoim^ aspirant in the Paradise of 
Art Jt seems in the invention and execu- 
tion of some great works, as though one day 
weep as a thousand vears; moments are mul- 
tiphed, hours lengthened, days stretch into 
tM ni^ht — tliere is rather no night then^ 
Only Its first triumfih can. young genius so 
secure, only the wooing of the yet unwedded 
fame so speeds — devotion without weari- 
ness, excitement without exhaustion, passion 
without pain. After that, through no nisht 
does the moon shine with the sun's ripening 
strength, the light of no day is as the light 
of seven: the unwedded has become the 
bride — the wife; experience has annihilated 
anticipation, care mingles with soHcitude. 
the si^me suspense of the greatest hope 
of life, is lost in that hope's fulfilment. 

It was true that this strange being, who 
was as poor in worldly means as any who 
ever dared self-advancement, had in point of 
fact borrowed hoim the lady who nad be- 
friended hiifi, to such an extent diat only 
extreme sagacity, or its meeting extreme of 
madness, could have empowered him to hope 
'^e could ever disburden himself of his obli- 
gation. But it was the cqnfidence with which 
he had accepted her magnificent favors, that 
gave confidence to her discriminating mind. 
She could not believe that so proud, so lit- 
tle vain a person, would overrate his own 
merits, so great as she even felt and ac- 
knowledged them, nor utter false prophecies 
as to his own reception by the world. Still 
she knew the difference between worldly 
success, the proofs of which are the most 
substantial that exist, and the success among 
the few, which is at best but a phantom of 
rumor, sneered at by the mob as phantoms 
are in which they nevertheless believe, and 
as intangible and melancholy a companion 
as another phantom, to the person haunted 
by it 

Had the majority of Lady Delucy's ac- 
quaintance been privy to- the conversation in 
which she engaged to 'go greater lengths 
than ever patronage before extended, they 
would , have given her -crowning credit for 
the eccentricity, which was the favorite 
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charge against her — they could not in fact 
have made another, if they would. 

Certainly, she did things rarely done in 
her rank, yet so simply one could not say 
she did them in defiance of it ; as when she 
went alone, regularly, and as a matter of 
course, not of duty, into dark places of the 
earth, where a clergyman would not have 
ftUowed his wife to go — nor taken her. 
Then she sat up with her own servants if 
they were sick and in danger ; she neither 
left them to the servants of servants^ nor 
sent them to the hospital. There was none 
most deeply disgraced of her own sex she 
did not humbly endeavor to reclaim ; nor 
any she despised among the children of 
humanity, saWng only those who proudly 
execrate the lawless and openly offending, 
quite unmindful of secret faults withm 
themselves, too deeply, perhaps too darkly, 
hidden for man to perceive or suspect. 
However, her friends and acquaintances 
consoled themselves for their consciouipess 
that she was superior to all the selfish con- 
siderations which swayed thenif by the fact 
of her being not actually one of themselves. 
It was proper for her to perform duties which 
were not theirs ; what she had once been ex- 
cluded her from the circle unexceptionable, 
which forms its cordon round the patrician's 
centre, whatever in these days that may be. 
Just as the pedigree of the Arab race-horse 
is injured irreparably if he so much as stands 
upright in a tilled field, so her former profes- 
sion distained her present rank, |ind was 
neither to be forgiven nor forgotten.' 

One day Rodomant had run up to her room 
as usual, but not, as usual, empty-handed. 
He held in his arms a great bundle of music, 
closely written. 

" It is done ! " he exclaimed ardently, 
"done, but all is dark. There wants the 
command, * Let there be light ! ' and now I 
find I am man, and no god, for I cannot pro- 
nounce the words." 

"Can 1?** asked Lady Delucy, who, aware 
of his passion for orchestral composition, had 
engaged to produce, at her own expense, in 
her own house, any work of reasonable length 
for instruments alone, whether symphony or 
chamber overture. 

" It is too great ; you will be afraill. 
See all this ! ** — turning page after page 
of score instrumental first, then recitative- 
voice. 

" Why," said Lady Delucy, astonished 
even more than afraid, for the supernal 
energy of this young mind had produced 
all this in one short month, " why, it is an 
opera ! " 

"Did you think I would condescend to 
any thing else at Jirst ? Would I be known 
as able only to do a part when the whole is 
in my power ? ' K you were not a woman I 
would play it to you, while you followed it, 
but women cannot read score though thej'^ 
pretend they can. You would not make out 



— translate — fast enough. Take then the 
libretto and read that. Slowly, for there are 
ideas there besides mine ; shadows rather, 
to which I have given souls, wandering souls, 
which I have made to live and die." 

She took the little black book from his 
hand and started. 

" Count Alarcos ! Why, what made you 
choose that ? Did you read the tale 
abroad ? " 

" No, no. In whose hand does the divin- 
ing-rod bend and point, except in the hand 
of him who is bom with the gold-aflinity? 
My divining rod led me. I found the book 
here — an English one. I thought half an 
hour after reading it, and then it all came. 
Since then I only had to write what was 
made ready." 

" It is a sublime and awful subject, and 
the most perfect tragedy I know. This dra- 
matic rendering is besides superb, for I see 
how literally the English text is followed in 
the translation. Wise, too, to have it Italian, 
not German." 

" It was too slow, yet simple, for my 
many-colored tongue. It ought to have 
been in Spanish, only nobody would" listen. 
And Italian is best for a rendering from 
Spanish." 

"A finer subject for musical illustration 
could not be found. I always wondered that 
it did not wake up the world when published 
as a drama." 

" Because it sho\ild be an opera ; as I said, 
it moves too slowly without music ; it cannot 
be developed without action, because it is so 
simple. It seemed waiting for the music, I 
thought, as I read it" 

" I am only afraid lest the subject, or 
rather the moral, will be, that is, would 

be " 

^ " Would be what ? — a woman to want 
words ! " 

" Untraceable by these English ; they love 
to be convinced even in a play. The retri- 
bution is in perfect harmony with the laws 
of justice, yet earthly justice is not heavenly, 
and I fear its transcendentalism might dis- 
please." 

" No fear of that, because it is a tragedy, 
and the retribution is not only sad but hor- 
rible. Any murder interests; dramatically 
invested, it excites, because then people feel 
it is not shocking of them to feel an interest. 
But murder, and the vengeance, not of man, 
but God, you cannot call transcendental ; it 
is only spiritual. That was why it required 
embodying to be appreciated. Yet how, 
after all P Before there was light how could 
light shine? Can silence speak?" and he 
sighed deeply — croaned almost — then ex- 
claimed, "Was there not a rich man, one 
Lord of Chandos, who gave our Handel a 
thousand pounds for his passionate pastoral 
of * Acis and Galatea ' ? " 

"I believe so," said the lady. "But Han- 
dtl was HandeL" 
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" And Rodomant is Rodomant. Still, he 
was my equal. That was a man to whom I 
would have taken oflf my hat. I know 
none now, and only one woman, besides my 
mother." 

Here he made a gesture towards the lady, 
as though he uncovered his head. The hard 
arrogance of his last words, uttered in the 
sanest and most tranquil tones, redoubled 
that earnest wonder in ner breast respecting 
his real character. Could he be wnat he 
conceived himself, or was it a Active claim 
lie purposely preferred, which, if disproved, 
must ruin him and make her actually ridicu- 
lous P 

" Women believe nothing, except what 
they should doubt. That is why mf n make 
them wretched, break their hearts, and so 
on 5 they believe whom they should doubt, 
and doubt what they should believe. My 
mother, who is always preaching, says no 
one can get into heaven without faith. The 
Mohammedans were right, then, to keep 
women out of Paradise. Your Chandos 
lord believed in Handel ; that was the rea- 
son he grew to be greater than a Chandos 
even in this England, though you do say 
people only care for money here. I do not 
believe that, but I suspect that they 'will 
have the worth of their money here, 
when they have paid it. Quite rignt, too ; 
they should have it if they paid me. 
Did Handel ask Chandos for a thousand 
pounds ? " 

All this time the lady had been think- 
ing deeply and anxiously. How thankful 
would she have been for some one wiser 
than herself to direct her. She at last 
said so. 

" There is one here wiser," was his reply. 

"It would cost much more than a thou- 
sand pounds to produce 9ti opera like that. 
There is not a manager in London who 
would dare it, even if they were not all full 
for the season, the lists made out, and en- 
gagements signed." 

" I would not let them have it; they would 
spoil it. I must have it all my own way ; 
and then, once heard, once known, they 
would fight for it, and spare no * thousand 
pounds' on it. It .Voula make them rich. 
And if you introduced it, lady, you would 
stand in history a famous woman." 

Still she meditated, hesitated; she cov- 
ered her eyes with the little black book con- 
taining the words of the libretto. 

"You know," said he impetuously, half 
indignantly, turning to the piano, " how I 
despise this toy of wood, wire, and ivory. 
Yet listen only to its lispings of the great 
strain of the overture." 

Those lispings were distinct enough ; they 
praised their parent. And the calm, strong, 
fiery temperament, rushing into the touch, 
interpreted that praise. 

At the end he turned, a light covered his 
countenance, not of triumph, but the stiller 



radiance of self-respect. She saw it not ; she 
bad sunk into a seat, half swooning with 
the sudden pleasure, a passion which can 
only be felt oy the musical; sweeter, how 
sweeter far than that of love, how far more 
deeply satisfied ! The book with which she 
had hidden her eyes was wet with tears. 

"Is it not beautiful, exquisitely beauti- 
ful ? " he cried, in transport. But she only 
murmured, " Go on." 

" No," cried he, " you have heard enough. 
To believe is to will, they say. If you 
believe not now you never will believe, and 
never vjilL How can I go on ? Have I four 
voices, a chorus, a hundred hands? The 
greatest of sopranos, the greatest of con- 
traltos, a master bass, and a master tei^or, a 
chorus without a will of its own, a Band, 
every individual of which, having a will of 
his own, will bend to mine," 

"And space, for there is none sufficient 
yet in my house here. And scenery and 
dressis — and such scenery, such dresses! 
And above aU, how shall we find time? " 

"I can create time. They say time id 
money ; I would mine were." 

" If you can create time then, the means 
are yours." 

But though Lady Delucy brought herself 
to this decision sne suffered sorely — not 
from the consciousness that in case of a fail- 
ure she should have t;o exercise the strictest 
personal economy for years, for she neither 
drew upon her purse devoted to general 
alms, re^larly emptied and refilled each 
year, nor upon the fortune she had amassed 
on the stage, which she devoted to her needy 
brothers and sisters in art. It was upon the 
capital whose interest supplied her own 
annual income that she drew, and so largely 
that she did not choose to tell her daughter' 
how much of personal luxury she risked. 
For, she . thought, when Elizabeth goes to 
India she will never know on how little I 
live in England, or abroad where no one will 
know me. But, little as she revealed to 
Elizabeth, that young lady was frightened 
quite as much at the chance of her mother's 
being held in permanent contempt by the 
world by a "mistake," which the world 
never forgives, as at the chance of losing 
some thousand pounds, which seemed as 
great a one. However, Elizabeth consoled 
herself at last by reflecting, " Mamma can 
go with me to India, then no one will guess 
any thing here; or if she does not choose 
she shall live at Northeden, and we will send 
our children over to her to be educated." 

Lady Delucy not only deceived her daugh- 
ter as to the extent of her speculation, but 
she made it appear to the world as though 
she shared it equally with the artist, and 
most persons, to whom it mattered little, 
believed her. Not so Tims Scrannel, who, 
like some bad, shrewd natures, understood 
good unworldly natures better than such 
understood each other. He suspected her 
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of the entire riak,. and hence his remark to 
Romana. Now Ladv Delucy would have 
thought it quite wortn her while, and would 
have done her utmost to conciliate Tims 
ScraQuel, whom she duly appreciated as the 
only art-critic in England. She desired to 
buy him over, dearly bought as he ever was ; 
not, however, by bribe of gold, but by ap- 
pealing to that enthusia^sm which none who 
read his matchless criticisms could fail to 
recognize and respect, how embittered soever 
was their sympathy by the cold and cruel 
cynicism which gave his brightest words so 
snarp an edge. But Lady fielucy was not 
permitted to " buy him. over " by the heaven- 
sweet beguilements, sweeter than earth's 
sirens, which her own soul confessed in the 
music of the new and strong aspirant. For 
she wished to invite him to the rehearsals, 
to make the single exception to their privacy 
in his favor. But Rodomant said " No, for in 
that case he would write his remarks ages 
before the proper time, the revelation ; be 
cool enough to study bis expressions, put 
lies among them, and the world would be- 
lieve the review to be written in the heat of 
enthusiasm j under my influence when com- 
plete. Till it is complete, neither he nor 
any, save you to whom it belongs of right, 
shall be able to chatter about it or bear wit- 
ness to it ' — false witness as it then would be." 

The time was ripe — the night fell. Lady 
Delucy had arranged for three special per- 
formances, to which she had invited her 
audience free. If they failed there, could be 
none other, for who would pay to hear if he 
would not come to hear without paying? 
Her invitation list included every critic of 
any note, every artist and publisher of any 
mark, all the managers, all the amateurs, 
•and a great many fashionable persons. Also 
some of that class with whicn the pit and 
galleries are filled. It was at the last moment 
she trembled, lest her audience should fail 
her, lest some great and sudden spite should 
take hold of her mob — one of those epi- 
demic antipathies which sometimes infect 
a crowd. Nothing of the kind ; they were all 
too cool, too sober ; they expected too little. 
They expected so little: "It was just like 
Lady Delucy," was all they said j and as for 
their perceptions of art, the drums of their 
ears had been so seasoned for two months 
past by Verdi's own at the opera, that they 
had lost all sensitiveness, except to an en- 
tirely new excitement, of the brain through 
the ear — not the outward ear only. Then, 
besides, as clergymen have no religious 
objection to gomg out to dinner (the 
etiquette of their profession not requiring 
them to return such entertainments), so 
there are few persons who will not 'conde- 
scend to be amused — cheated out of a por- 
tion of that time which is said to be so short, 
but which they find so long — for nothing. 

The night came, the hour; and hot as 
was the night, cloudless and b^-eathless, the 



theatre was crowded before llie hour. A 
rich, deep clock-chime struck'*^ight times. 
Upon the eighth note's last vibration swelled 
the first chord of the overture — the clock 
had struck in the same key. 

It is said that the marble model which has 
stood for ages as the test of 'deal feminine 
proportion, affects the beholder with a first 
impression of insignificant a<id characterless 
calm J — that the Pyramids seem to dwindle 
as they dawn upon the traveller's yearning 
ga?e; — that Niagara's waters shrink, and 
its thunders soften, from the gigantic dreamed 
conception of them, when no longer dreamed 
of, but seen and heard. It is so often with 
the sublimest creations of the mind and 
will ; rash and deficient effects in art aston- 
ish more suddenly than the transcendental 
ones conceived in enthusiasm, but bom of 
knowledge, and nurtured by design. So 
calm in the fulness of development should 
be a great work, that it startles not but sat- 
isfies, so at the brimming cup the lip is 
athirst no more, and the delighting spirit is 
at rest. 

Such was the character and tendency of 
the overture — it was listened to rather than 
judged J that it was original was pardoned, 
because it was, though eminently original, 
more beautiful than strange. And it was 
mournful ; never was lost a moment the re- 
minding key-note of the tragedy to come. 
Beauty, specially in art, seems more divine 
when mated witn melancholy than blent with 
ioy, as a great art exponent acknowledged, 
in saying that the passions by tragedy are 
purified. 

The curtain rose on Burgos, the superb 
pictorial city, its fulgent skies empurpling 
the " solemn towers," and " groves of golden 
pinnacles." Then human interest began to 
stir, human symtoathy to breathe ; from that 
moment they grew, mightily sustained. As 
a drama where poetry was wholly passion 
should, it opened humanly and quietly, with- 
out startling incident, saving only when 
the two courtiers meeting in the stately 
street, breathe to each other in hurried dia- 
logue the story of the mysterious swooning 
of the Infanta that morning in Court, when 
there passed her the returned Alarcos, lately 
a proud alien, restored Arice as proud a cit- 
izen and noble. With this dialogue, sud- 
denly blending the news of Alarcos's mar- 
riage during his exile, announced by the 
page entering, closed the first act. 

Then, in a rich room of his palace, Alar- 
cos paces, touching a guitar slung from his 
shoulder, in accompaniment to a sweet French 
ballad sung by Florimonde, his wife. She 
sings proudly, joyously, at first — ends 
mournfully, for an unnatural abstraction 
wraps Alarcos as in the first mists of the 
doom that shall hereafter darken into black- 
ness ; feebly, fitfully he strikes the strings, 
at last drops the guitar, then in a duet be- 
tween the wife and husband their characters 
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first reveal themselves. Her tenderness and 
devotion, her unworldliness, half feipinine, 
half angelical; his ambition, which shall 
crush all tenderness, all devotion, with iron 
heel, his worldliness half manly, half Satanic 
And the results yet veiled are rendered still 
more dimly projphetic by the delicate diver- 
sion from a too intense contemplation either 
of the awful chief, or gentle martyr of the 
plot,, occasioned by tne entrance of the 
guests Sidonia and Leon. Alarcos talks 
u^htly with Sidonia, of indifferent things, 
aside. Florimonde, in a thwarting, duet with 
Leon, asks of the morning adventure at ike 
palace of the King, of £e swoon of the 
Infanta, and its cause — that unrevealed. 

The next scene sweeps to the central in- 
terest of the tale. Alarcos is albne in his 
chamber, the orchestra is Wholly brought 
into play, yet so subdued are all its various 
voices, that it seems to bindUie music and 
the plot in suspense ; ghosts of sound shiver 
past the strained ears of the audience, aa 
phantoms melt before the eye they momen- 
tarily startle. The tones in such mystery 
are prophetic; there enters a veiled lady, 
who seems as ghostly, gliding in at those 
elusive sounds. But Alarcos lifts the veil, 
the suspense is rent, and the first grand ioi* 
terview between these awful lovers is pr6» 
ceded and accompanied by a tumult of angry 
and voluptuous harmonies, contrasting their 
sweetness and their stren^ like the two 
conflicting voices. The Solisa of the night 
is the first contralto, as the Alarcos is the 
prbfoundest bass voice in Europe. In each 
the will to sustain is equal to tne power to 
produce ; an imperious necessity where the 
scenes are so long, and the passion of the 
parts rests never, but rises higher and higher, 
as gradually too as a sea to flood tide, that shall 
break at last against unyii^tjLing rocks. The 
length of the two scenes ifhere the Infanta 
first pours forth her passion to Alarcos, then 
of the King her father demanding the mar- 
ried Alarcos for her husband, is relieved by 
the length of the symphonies which seem 
themselves to speak, a doud of spiritual and 
wordless witnesses to defiant love, and am- 
bition more defiant still. 

No blank silence follows the first act» no 
space is left for reality to enter and dissolve 
the dream not yet dreamed out. A delicate 
and enchanting interlude fills up this space, 
in which numberless guitars fling their low 
tinkle over the surface of a profounder theme, 
as foam into which the deep waves sparkle 
and melt at their edges. It grows more soft 
and distant, prevailing yet as the curtain 
rises once more upon the street ; the meeting 
of Sidonia, the late love-smitten of Flori- 
monde, with the taunting Leon ; ^ther and 
farther melts the distant music, and is lost as 
they begin their commune, so soon disturbed 
by the entrance of Oran the Moor, rushing 
in, confessing the crime of murdef for which 
he is pursued, and entreating the protection 
6 



which Leon yields to him. As the three re- 
treat tigain, the guitar tone chafes the air 
— this time a solitary one — and as the 
scene shifts, there swells above it, yet with 
it, an impassioned serenade. You hear, but 
see no miastrel^ for the broad golden moon- 
ligfajt streams into a room through the un>- 
closed and fluttering curtains oi an open 
window, and magioall]^ muigles with the 
bright lamplight, amidst whieh Alarcos 
standa, as though listening, with an intense 
pallor on his frowning brow. His sweet wifk 
enters, her arms frdl of dewy pomegranate 
and jasmine blooms she has been gathering 
in her moonlit garden. He bids her listen, 
harshly, commandingly. She stands beside • 
him, anidat the end of the next verse wearily 
admires. He tells her that her beauty in- 
spired the songful importunity : her tortured 
virtue sobs its resisting plea — in return, the 
husbaad pleads the lover's cause — and leaves 
her* 

Ttoi Solisa, alone in her room too, save 
for l^e presence oi a page, one of those 
royal toys called Menino, upon whose shoul- 
der a Bpanish princess may lean (though a 
finger-touch of grown man laid on her rai- 
ment's hem will be his death-warrant). So- 
lisa is soon quit of his presence too, for she 
sends him to the banauet-hall that he^ may 
watch the King's conduct to Alaroos, seatea 
near him. Unrolls before the eye the banquet- 
hall, the gold and blue roof bedropt with 
scarlet stalactites, the silver fountains seen 
through purpling vistas, the table gleaming 
and flai^iiing with gold-Mnged damask, 
jewelled goblet, crystal flask; the band ot 
courtiers round with their gem-sparred 
dresses, and gem-incrasted sword-hilts. 
There sits Alarcos l^ the King, his face 
radiant, covered with unholy smiles — then, 
when all the guests are dismissed save hint 
alone, it flames with triumph from the dark 
fire of his eyes. The King in their com- 
mune, sustained by each with equal arro- 
gance, now first hints at the possibility of a 
marriage between Alarcos and Solisa— -at 
the possibility of Florimonde's death. On 
this horror the curtain falls. 

Another interlude ^«- this time no fantastic 
strain of faery. All the genius of the com- 
poser rises to assert itself, all is a while his 
own. A noble organ fills the air with a vast 
Catholic voluntary, solemn but not severe, 
imagination pouring forth in praise her 
whole resources, pui% as the unsullied rain- 
bow every color of tone is there; and 
then, w^en every heart is filled with music, 
pd the thoughts bom of it,' holy but still 
impassioned, voices both hi^h and deep in 
holjr chorus swell to meet it, it subsides to be 
their support, and more plaintive than ever 
witii prayer, tiiat passion bom of heaven, the 
mass begins. 

The curtain rises before the last entreaty, 
"Give us Peace." There stands the dim 
Cathedral, ding, for greatness — for not aU 
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the altar's illamination, nor all the shining 
tracery of the lighted chapels, can pierce and 
Bcatter those roof hung mists, that vaulting 
shade. It is filled to its furthest comer with 
kneeling figures ; at the altar the prior and 
his train await the last Amen. Across this 
still picture a strange thwart vision steals : 
'Alarco8,from the front of the stage, staggers 
into the holy place, advances towards, yet 
approaches not completely, the place most 
holy« The last melting chord, the last 
yearning echo of the voices, are stilL With 
the stillness the altar darkens, yet the 
chapels gleam afar like arches shaped of 
flame and amethyst. The prior's deep voice 
vibrates through the darkness, strong yet 
tremulous, inviting all who sin and sorrow 
to approach him. Alarcos reels to the con- 
fessional ; the confession all shall hear. He 
confesses ! — oh, hellish perversion of truth 
by pride and passion — a crime he has not 
committed. In the anticipation the commis- 
sion is confirmed — enforced. For though 
the priest thrusts him not away from the 
door of hope, no, not when he confesses 
murder, and the doublv-danming motive of 
Love and Power, still he turns not to clasp 
the chance, which he knows maybe certainty, 
for he is yet unstained in hand, though the 
soul be smirched forever. Unshriven he 
goes forth, with dry eyes, stainless hand, 
and the lust of blood raging in his veins 
with hotter madness. 

Then begins the anarchy of passions, in 
which all love changes to lust, whether 
for power or for possession of that once 
loved. The Infanta, alone with her father, 
again demands, this time without reserve or 
patience, that Alarcos shdl be hers. Her 
father, scared from self-confidence, refers 
her to Alarcos only, and, referred to Alar- 
Qos, she sacrifices every attribute of a woman 
except her sex ; she urges their union before 
the suit which shall release him from his 
present marriage can be settled by the 
phurch. 

From this moment the scent of murder 
seems to taint the entire plot. Leon, who 
hates Alarcos for his supremacy at coiurt 
which still prevails, would kill him, but not 
with his own hand. In return for his pro- 
tection of Oran the Moor, he demands of 
him that he shall kill Alarcos. Oran seems 
to promise such allegiance, but will not act 
alone : four hired murderers do his bidding 
— rush upon Alarcos at he passes — boast- 
ing beforehand of success in a savage quar- 
tette, helped bv brazen discords ; they are 
scattered in an, instant by the lightning of 
Alarcos' steel. Oran remains to fight with 
him — falls wounded by the same charmed 
arm, but not to die— -rises burdened with a 
deadlv 0£^th that for the life now spared him, 
he will take a life for him who spares. The 
voice of the vow is terrible, the music rages, 
the dim dream of horror begins to dawn as 
real. . 



Ilbe horror is again suspend^, again the 
audience breathes. The strains ^ relenting, 
grow thin, gajr, drop off one by one, and be- 
tween the tlurd and fturth act you hear a 
solitary mandolin. It is a monotonous, yet 
merry dance-measure. Soon it illustrates, 
as it were, a vignette of refined pictorial 
<X)medy ; a gypsy-prl dances to the measure 
of the mandolin m an inn room, her lithe 
dark form bathed in fire-light flu&hes: 
thev gleam, too, on a group seated round a 
table ; dark faces, dark forms, drinking reck- 
lessly, drowninff now and then the music with 
their iokes and proverbs. The door opens, 
a masked stranger enters, shakes a purae in 
the fire-Ught, asks for Oran — the tra^c 
tone is instantlv restored — nor lost a^ain. 
Sidonia tells Florimonde where she naay see 
her husband with Solisa. Her tenderness is 
too deeply probed where so deeply wounded. 
She would find him faithful wnom she yet 
believes so; She consents. She enters the 
palace-garden like an angel clothed in white ; 
the moon drops on her a veil of silvery 
beams, and on the fretted marbles, plashing 
fountains, bloom-starred m^nrtles, whose per- 
fume fills the theatre, seeming to float upon 
the wings of the almost whispering melodies 
that are as though the leaves should shiver, 
and the winds and waters murmur them- 
selves in music. There is no Alarcos in 
this solitude, and no Solisa; but Sidonia 
rushes in to carry her away. Fast and thick 
multiply the tragic phases rushing to con- 
summation. Oran bursts upon the scene, 
beats off Sidonia. Florimonde swoons upon 
the earth. There is a sudden gleam of 
torches — a procession in the midst — the 
Infanta, who returns to her home from mass. 
She sees the lovely lady, knows not Flori- 
monde, bids them bear her to her own cham- 
ber. Alarcos enters; his wife and he meet 
eye to eye. Now and then, from that mo- 
ment, the sweet voice in its pure tones rises 
in entreaty, in wonder, over the vast and 
awful deceit between the Infanta and Alarcos. 
The voices beat down, as it were, the orches- 
tra, one against the other. They break and 
ra^. Solisa, at the crowning moment, in a 
blind agony snatches the dagger of ^larcos 
— she rushes to the couch of Florimonde. 
But with a rending imprecation he arrests 
her hand : for the crime must be complete, 
to merit the retribution stored in heaven. 

Once more, for the last time, the palace of 
Akrcos rears its turrets ; light from the 
noonday faUs dazzling on its terraces. Once 
more, for the last time, on those terraces 
walks Florimonde — for the last time sings a 
swan's son^, a dream of death, which to ner 
pure soul is only heaven, and which echoes 
from angel harps and voices seem to answer. 
Oran enters, his brow gloomy with a pallid 
cloud ; the magnetic vision of his unmixed 
race detects the doom with which the air is 
charged; with quivering finger points he out, 
with deep trembling voice announces, the 
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little cloudr^jike a man's hand, swelled just 
faintly as a**^ray moon-cresoent on the burn- 
ing blue of heaven. The scene shifts ; the 
blue dazzle, the delio^^te dread portent are 
swept away. 

Once more the palace halls break stately 
on the eye, their light puts out the light of 
day, tenfold radiance streams from the golde^ 
roof, tefifold flames the jewel-blaze* The 
hall of Belshazaar glared not with morie aw- 
ful splendor. There is a feast of inelody, a 
surfeit of delighting sound — but ever and 
anon the music surges underneath. Is its 
fury a portent ? Does | the storm tread 
heaven more near the earth? The ntusic 
rages as Solis^ and Alarcos meet. ,They 
come to the front of the stage — the dancers 
move behind them — none approach. That 
night she will possess Alarcos, her impellent 
passion rushes through her lips — 1^^ answer 
shudders from his own. A nfoment more, 
and he is gone. 

The golden lights are qu^iched, darknjBss 
wraps the stage — seems to ^ap the orches- 
tra. Not long; from a labyrmth of low, 
groping tpne^ breaks in music thunder — 
thunder witJ» mountain echoes -— still har- 
mony, but totf profound to trace^ as all 
colors are absorbed «in black. Blue, wbiti|^ 
and livid lightnings thwart the blackness of 
the stage, and in one broad cleaving gleam 
you see a charger, black as hell; you sae 
Alarcos on bim, his face lit up white by the 
lightnings, which light the foam of the 
charger up like snow — and you see that the 
lightnings not stream and shiver onlv round, 
but cling to him ; pale fire, a mail of electric 
lustre, horrid aa a mist of hell, grows and 
gathers to his garments as he ricks through 
the storm to murder Florimonde. 

He is at home, the storm is spent, the 
thunder-pulses throb lesfi heavily, the light- 
ning seems to smile. Oran* enters. Alarcos 
demands of him the fulfilment of his mur- 
derous vow. At the last moment of life this 
stained soul puts on the robe of purity 
which shall clothe him- fit for heaven. Oran 
will not take the life of Florimonde. Alarcos 
persists. Cold with pride, even then, he 
would spare h^ own hand from stain. Oran, 
to share his own heart, with his own stained 
hand, stabs himself. Florimonde, paler now 
than all, save death and^iie dying, rushes in 
— her hand touches the wound — he dies in 
Paradise of that touch. 

The husband and wife are alone upon the 
stage ; no longer she pleads — no more he 
quails beneath her holy eyes: there is no 
more thunder, nor passion, nor love. He 
sends her to embrace her children befor^^ the 
long, long journey he is going to send her ; 
can a soiil so black know how short* is the 
journey for a soul all light to heaven ? One 
cry breaks from her heart — no more -^ her 
heart is broken. No mbre the music rages ; 
but while the stage, is empty, void of all save 
dead Oran's body, an ineffable movement 



fills the orchestm, of soft woe, of solemn 
triumph, that from many an' eye draws tears. 

Alar<sos returns — alone ; the violins break 
from the ranks of harmony with shuddering 
discord-^ the V upbraid with spirit-like shriek 
and groan tne miracle of crime accom- 
plished. A clanging chaos, both of sweet 
and awful sounds, succeeds — a trumpet 
blast suspends it — another, and the chaoe 
responds in calm — a, third, and silence an- 
swers. In the silence, as the sinner stands 
alone, the messenger enters. In recitative, 
which the wind instruments support in sim^ 
pie unison, lending an intense distinctness 
to the appalling words, the tale is told. 

The storm was spent, because its work was 
done ; the avenging angel had returned to 
heaven in its track. The bolt had fallen, — 

" "Winged from the startling Mue of heaten. 
And struck — the Infanta." 

Alarcos falls — self-sent to hell. Or has the 
retribution, Cqufd — and only equal — to the 
crime, already been sufiicient? Has not 
there been a sacrifice besides P 

No pictorial art, nor stage-phantasm, ex- 
hibiting to the eye the similitude of that ret- 
ribution, would have affected the audience at 
the crowning crisitt of suspense, like that se- 
vere and simple recitation, with the unisons 
of tone. . It was like truth, not drama — a 
fact, not a representation. There was a 
moral; and all perceived it. At the last dark 
word of Alarcos, ere he fell, the twilight stage 
grew darker ; as he fell there was darkness -^ 
with the dark there was silence, and the cur- 
tain felL * 

He who was most c^fficult to satisfy 
through the ear, and wiiose verdict decided 
the press, was the first to raise his voice — 
others had waited for him, and applauded 
that — more and more swelled the tribute, 
till it burst from every Up. The " hundred- 
tongued " had said Amen to ^the artist's first 
prayer to art. 

^ Be it not, oh, listening devotee, self-ador- 
mg, adoring thine awn creation — be not this 
^st prayer to art thy last aspiration towards 
a Divinity higher than that as the heavens 
are higher than the earth ! This was Lady 
Belucy's first hope for him, breathed to her 
own heart only, when she knew his first hope 
fulfilled. 

He went home. For him, that sultry and 
clouded August ni^ht, the sun rose upon the 
landscape of his life. Sitting in a slip of 
room, whose small dull window showed no 
peeping star, where no lamp burned, where 
no board was spread, no flask filled, he was 
intoxicated, but not with wine. No fumes 
curled round his brain, confusing fact and 
fancy in their genial heat; but a foretaste 
filled his being of life to be longed for, 
loathed no more — a generous existence 
budding, that should blossom in blissful 
hours, and drop ripe fruits in the footsteps 
of the future, ^nd even as the deep luscious 
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draughts of nectar quaflfed at feasts Olym- 
piaD, stimulated the thirst of hero-deities to 
greater exploits, more surpassing pleasures ; 
so now the soul of the musician swelled in 
h^) iUimitahly to expand the brightness of 
his art — shall we not sigh to say besides, his 
own glory ? A delirium of rapture, whose 
"clouds 'Were golden as they pressed upon his 
brow, and burned in his sharpened pulses, 
revealed that fever which was out joy exces- 
sive, excessive unto pain. How long he sat, 
like one that mused m tl\e midst of madness, 
lost in thoughts thcrt seemed vaster than his 
own soul, he knew not ; in such wild medita- 
tion time is annihilated, and vet more iniove. 
For all through that golden atmosphere, 
itself so bright, there flauied an image which 
was its sun, and it was a tangible vision 
which ruled tba being no longer consecrated 
to art alone, and the self-love she almost 
makes divine. 



CHAPTER XL 

No marvel" tjiat tfee old world inwrapt 
itself in mysterious creeds of destiny, of 
^oom, of solar and astral influences, when 
the laws which govern organization were un- 
known, and a man determined not by any 
physiological deductions, the differerice be- 
tween himself and other men. In this life of 
sadness and probation, where to the philoso- 
pher, the idealist, and the saint, even rapture 
IS but a ifailder melancholy than woe, we 
are never astonished to see troubled faces, to 
read strange and tra^c stories in men's eyes ; 
we do not wonder at the care-wasted, the 
passion-worn, the calm-despairing; but we 
are surprised at success, and more than all, 
when the successful can appreciate and de- 
light in it. Perhaps the sympathy and inter- 
est excited in the minds of a few, by a writer 
or Vrtist of special character ana feeling, 
however much attesting originality and ex- 
clusive talent, yet show, that to the power of 
such a mind a limit is set, by some encroach^ 
ing mortal weakness, or too intense spirit- 
ualism. A really vast genius in art will 
affect all classes, and tou^ even the uniniti- 
ated with trembling and delight, and pene- 
trate even the ignorant with strong if tran- 
sient spell, as the galvanic energy binds each 
and all who embrace in the chain-circle of 
grasping hands in the shock of perfect sym- 
pathy. * 

As for thisllpera of Alarcos, not only were 
the three performances of its free inaugura- 
tion attended by every invited person, but 
the first performance the 'week afterwards, 
for which tickets were bsued, as from any I 
other theatre, was thronged to the doors, and ' 
many were turned away. Then, after a day 
or two, came the review* — those anatomical 
preparations of words which fresh anthers 



thmk as mmoh tod important fdpJfirHt, as they 
grow to think tfM> little important afterwards. 
The reviews in this case were all favorable, 
however ignoranlly tbty dealt with their sub- 
ject -<- except in one instance, where wisdom ^ 
and approbation went hand in hand. Lady 
DeUii^ sent all the reviews to the composer, 
llDr no one knew where he was, and through 
ner My could he be communicacled with. 
She gave him time to read them, for she 
deemed* the 103^ of triumph as sacred as the 
torture of disappointment ; and then, as he 
came not to her, she went to him. It was 
the first time she k^d been to his lodgings ; 
an<f she took his mother with her up stairs, 
leaving her outside the door. She knocked 

— there was no answer — nor any when she 
knocked again. Was it not absurd to treat 
him like a man after all P Was he not young 
enough .fo have bees her child ? So she 
turned the h&ndle gently, and went \n. He 
was sitting at the table, in an attic bare of 
any furniture save a bed, a chair, and table, 
a piano, and a^tooL He was writing ; sheets 
lay all about him ready for the press ; all the 
reviews lay in a heap on the floor — at least, 
there lay the p|t>ers that eotttained them. 
As the lady entered, he looked up and 
irowned, at the same time a flush, ever rare 
upon his face, reddened it, but it did not 
look like the crimson of anger or irritation. 
His words explained it partly. 

** I did not know it was you, lady^ or I had 
not been so rude. I tdll my mother she is to 
knock if she wants me, which she has no oc- 
casion to do at all : however, she is to knock 

— and if I don't answer her, to knock agam ; 
if I don't speak then, she is to go away — 
not to knock a third time. But you, lady, 
should not have knocked-^ you should have 
come in- straight. How could I have ex- 
pected, even u I had guessed, it might be 
you ? You have been away so long, forget- 
ting me • entirely. There is one comfort 
though, you have forgotten me for something, 
which is also of me> but greater than myself." 
All tl]^>time he went on writing — it was 
evident that his abstraction was not of the 
higher faculties. 

" Why do you write so hai^ ? " asked Lady 
Belucy, sitting down on the music stooL 

" I want to pay you- Suppose I die first 
— ^uch a debt woUld darken my purest re- 
nown. But no one knows it, only 1. Is not 
my purest renown your approbation ? " 

** You have read those r " she asked, kindly 
and smilingly, pointing to the papers in the 
comer. 

" How can persons criticise music unless 
thef are' musicians — equal, besij^es, to the 
music they criticise? It is different jrith 
books*— every body writes now, arid critics 
better than authors. But music ! Those are 
aU stuff, except one, and that makes up for 
all the rest. That is good and true, and a 
master must have written it — a master, at 
least, of words, and of the secret of compo- 
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Bition, whe4|^ he can ereate or not. I 

should like to see him. As for the other 

' notices, they will light the fire, just as these 

» rags and scraps, whicl#are paper money now 

U to me, wilj one dav light future fires." * 

" I do wonder how you can write so," she 
•• exclaimed, turninp^ over waltzes, and ballads, 
)7 and fantosias, all brilliant and of markd|l 
«ffect, yet all endowed with that extreme fa- 
cility for voice and finger, which none but the 
composer who has surmounted the last diffi^ 
culty, can impart with ease. 

"They make me bitter on myself— ^ they are 
degrading; but only for a time. They sell — 
oh, how they sell! And yet tliere is one 
thing more ; for soon all the women, whose 
fools of parents, and greater fook of teachers, 
have told that they have soprano voices, will 
scream the hq^y songs of f lorimonde ; and 
the restj'who cannot even scream^^et will 
sing — %rill scrape their throats with tne. deep 
passion of Sousa. Soon, soon," and he 
sighed — " that is the worst part I do not 
know whether in the midst, it was after all 
the consciousness that by my power alone, 
that crowd was kept so still to listen. I do 
not know that^the aelight wfA there — some- 
thing stronger tfdll, not of myself, nor them, 
, sustained me." 
, "Ah^yes." 

, " You who love art, and' lie not as hun- 

dreds do who say they love it, you know thtft 
„ art is solace and strength alone. Yet, when 
{ it was over, ftolv was H that the memory was 
^ not stronger P it should have been, and suf- 
I ficient too. Why the memory was worth 
less than^the anticipation. It is this ; there 
were faults, there was weakness, none else 
perceived them. I alone can criticise and 
reform myself. Next time it must be stronger 
—fit must annihilate the fame of this — the 
sun must put out the little light of this 
morning star. Sto|^ lady, do not go; the 
man is coming jire^y for these ; will you 
wait, for I wish to ask y<9u another favor. 
Not a big one, a very little one, the least you 
can grant, much less Aan many I sMl ask 
you." 

He glanced at her with sudden sparkling 
eyes, but she saw them not, she was patiently 
untying the strings of her bonnet, for truly 
she humored him too much; she waited.. 
For half an hour he wetit on writing, then 
made the papers into a packet, fiutened the 
string and seal with deft fingers, and taking 
it outside the door, thzthr it to the bottom 
of the stairs, and came in aeain. 

** There wSi be no more of Alarcos (ftl the 
spring," he said j " and as every body who 
is fine is going into the country T snppose 
you are gottig too, lady.'* Thi», with a sneer. 
"1 shall go; my daughter's health re- 
quires it, and I hope you are comtng^with 
me $ it Will do you mudi more ffood to %rite 
there. I shall not go fo» a we^, however." 
** Well, I am not coming to your country 
house, at least I do not kfiow yet. But 



never mind that ;* I want you, lady, to take 
me . with, you to one of those parties you 
toJd m« of, where you wished to take me • 
before, and I would not go, because I wou^ 
not be insignificant among the insignificant. 
Above all, among those who rule. I want 
to see your celebrated persons, your literary 
ones, — those of whom men talk, and for 
whom women feel the most. You know 
what you told me about fame and fashion. 
I wish to see both, for I ati now famous, and 
you know it — you cannot be ashamed." 

** Asliamed ! I should be proud ; but I am 
wondering where to take you, for so many 
people are gone. There are dinners, cer- 
tainly." 

" Oh ! I could not sit still for those, nor 
eat their food. I only eat pulse and drink 
water, like the Hebrew children who grew 
so strong." 

" It is also very difficult to gather the eel-, 
ebrated persons together. The most famous 
poetess IS in Italy ; the poet laureate has not 
b^en in London all the summer. Our great- 
est painter i» just diad." 

''I thought Romana was^your greatest 
painter ; he thinks himself so I know." 

" I do not think he does — 'however, he is 
not. He will never be buried, as our king 
painter lies, in St. Paul's' Cathedral." 

" I would rather be buried there," pointing 
to the towdrs of the abbey, which were the 
only fliir sight from the garret window. 
" Yet — buried ; no, it is not time to die ; " 
then he shivered. "But after letting the 
whole world know, I would return and give 
my ashes to the dust beneath the feet of 
those who-^rst confessed* me. I will not 
yet die — love me not too well ye gods ! I 
could not die young, for there is weakness, 
if the body fails before 'the brain, and I am 
strong." 

Yes, thought the lady, as she looked at 
his frame, delicate but compact, like fine 
wrought iron, no gossamer frostwork; at 
his youth-keen eyes, that almost pained her 
vision with their piercing centre-spark; at 
his brow of grainliiLe granite, and almost of 
granite hardness; not the polish which on 
certain ivory-Uke temples attests the most 
fragile of all God's structures to enclose the 
spirit. Strong, she recurred again to the 
word, yes, too strong to die, but strong 
enough to suffer til! death is yearned for, yet 
will not come. Strange too, she thought, ^ 
that man, strong man, pities the early dead; 
those who fall as flowers under the sickle 
with the dew vet upon their leaves ; and he 
deems long me, with the failutfof " desire," 
atiast, a sublimer fate ! 
^ " Shall I^ disgrace you, if you take me ^ 
with you P " he asked suddenly, seeing her 
fair countenance so grave, regarding mm. 

" Shall you be a£amed of ww ? '' she an- 
swered, smiling again as only she could 
smile. " I Was not thinking about it at alL 
But fear not; your artistic preeminence will 
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give you fame, and your eccentricity, because 
It is natural to you, will give you fasj^on." 
* " One thing, }ady, more. If you ask me 
to jlay, or to play for you if you sing, I will 
do It ; but if any one else asks me, I will go 
out of the house, and leave you to tell them 
why." 

** You will be fashionable,'' she sud, laugh- 
ing, you need not even change vour coat." 

Lady Delucy at last selectea an evening 
to take him into pu]>lic. She did not choose 
to make market oyt of him by introducing 
him at her own house, not because — though 
studiously conscientious in the fulfilment of 
her social claims, though no one could be 
more profitable and hearty in the part of 
hostess, — she did not love society ; only 
submitted to it with a patience and self- 
denial very peculiar, as peculiar as her dis- 
taste for Tt, which scarcely any of her sex 
share, and none save those flitting excep- 
tions would believe. But she wawdd not ex- 
hibit Kodomant at her house, because La 
that case she must perforce be ^eoccupied, 
and unable to watch Him. She took a 
strange and passionate interest in this ^oung 
heart, which had for its companion m the 
flesh, so strong a spirit and precociously 
> mature a genius. She knew him yet so pure 

in life, by the instinct which is left only to 
the pure in heart ; and she trembled for the 
tests that must await him, for, perhaps^ than 
the artist, none meet with temptations more 
, manifold, or more difficult to resist. 

Not till the rigorously fashionable had left 
town, could she find an evening on which to 
fulfil even the least part of his request. She 
went to fetch him alone, for £lim)eth, who 
affected society even less than her mother, 
though from a more obvious cause, would not 
go out that night ; she was writing a letter, 
which was a volume, for the Infian Mail. 
Rodomant kept his patroness waiting a long 
time, and when he at last appeared and 
took. his seat opposite her own, he declared 
that he did not want to go at all, and only 
went to please her. " I was writing," said 
he, " a special song for yqu, and when we 
come back to-night, I will sing it to you." 
"It will be too late then," she said, "and, 
besides, may I not sing it myself?" "I 
said a song for you, not a song for you to 
sing. It cannot be too lat^ ; it is a song to 
i sing at night, and I shall sing it at twelve, 
or two, or three." Then he threw himself 
back in the caniage, and deranged his hair 
with his hands, though an accomplished 
hairdresser h^ arranged and cut it, and 
carried away a harvest of the soft brow^ 
sweepings for ladies* fronts. And he was 
tarefully, even fashionably attired, to the 
lady's surprise, for he had only worn one 
coat since Iiis arrival in England, and that 
was so fretted and threadbare that it was a 
wonder it did not fall to pieces ; . though in 
spite of this carelessness m respect of those 
incumbrances (the costlier the greater) called 
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clothes, he,iMd that mania for the bath, 
which is the* most certain certificate of refined ^ 
blood, however dist%nl from their source its 
filteroi drops may flow. When they arrived^ | 
he was in such a dream, that the lady had to 
address him three times before he stirred, 

Siough he smiled each time she spoke, as | 
eepQrs smile in slumber at somb Bweet 
instinct of a dream. At l«t he crept out, 
noiselessly, aft^ her, and into a hall of one 
of those large new houses, whose fi-onta 
flaunt at Hyde Park, and cast their mocking 
shadow over the snudl old-style abodes which 
per^in to Ikmilies of style antique, whidi 
they have too strong taste to modernize. 
These large new houses meet the exigency 
of the times ; rich tradespqpple, doctors who 
are fashionable and would be jich, and cer- 
tain clergymen who can afibrd to be fashion- 
able, rent them generally ; but thej^ often 
change their tenants, to BoAomant^ bred 
in an old German town, where, instead of 
convenience, ruled the pioturesque, a town 
out of the route of tourists, and only visited 
by art-students and bookworms, this house 
was a fairy-palace* He saw i|n new furni- 
ture, nor brilUant appointril^ts at Lady 
I^elucy's house; she gave away a great 
deal too much to be able to afibrd them; 
for to be really 'generous, even the rich 
must deny themselves — to be generous 
according to their means — we spec^ not of 
just charities which men perform (as they 
go to church) for fear of not going to 
heaven when theis change shall come. And 
Rodomant's delight in musion was j/ke that 
of the German child, and up to that time 
had been as cheaply satisfied as the German 
child is satisfied with its formal tree at 
Christmas, its gingerbread monstrosities, 
frightful toys, and fiickeoring tapers, such as 
a French child would flout, and of which 
an English child would ^id^ut fail inquire, 
how much (or rather how little) such a 
paltry show had cost ? 

/* trho^e house is this ? " inquired Rodo- 
mant, hngering on the first landing, and 
staring at every thing as a matchless spec- 
tacle. 

" Whose think you ? " retumjg^ the lady, 
humoring him, though she took qiure to speak 
in German while the servants were at hand. 

" An ambassador's, the Russian ambassa- 
dor's, no doubt." 

"It is the house t>f a publisher ; do you 
remember the dark shop I showed you in 
the city the other day ? " 

" Where the i»an sold books written by 
other persons ? Yes." 
. " This is his house,4his home." *. 

Further, he had just thought fit £o maity, 
which ^might excuse, as well as account for 
the fatt that in the house was every tiling 
completely new, new &s a servant-mkid's bon- 
net on Easter Sunday ; therefore, sSid only 
therefore, the least vulvar. There, in the 
drawing-room, were the inevitable gold col- 
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ored curtaisitl which th£ sag« housewife 
knows light up so weU ; ^infe the chande- 
* liers of Osier, the carpets pf Crossley, the 
• musical instruments of Erard ; the^e the 
^(^ dull books clothed, like many a dull person, 
in costly dresses ; there the portfolios of 
, those standard engravings whicn every bod^ 
^ buys, and therefore nobody looks at; there 
were the copies of copies, the mimic's of 
models, th*e pateftted elegancies which have 
inundated society since the dpening of the 
Crystal Palace; there were the cbuntless 
photographs of known and unknown, wise 
and foolish portraits which have palled uf(Mi 
the sense of sight since science (vainly) 
sought a rivalry with art. Earnestly, in- 
deed, must these money-spinners grub all the 
morning, to burst«into such splendid butter- 
flies at night* Lady Delucy found it hard 
work to get up to the master of the house, 
and to ^n her companion with her, istnJd at 
last, having succeeded in introducing him, 
he shrank away into a comer, and not shyly, 
but cynically, surveyed the people present, 
who by no means seemed to charm ms fancy 
like the room itself. 

" Are all th^se people famous ? *' he de- 
manded, drjrlyl^" for there are so many of 
t them, that in that case it wpuld be more 
I original to be a fool." 

Ii " I have not recognized one yet ; I will 

g look out." She cast her eyes round and 
f through the orowd^ wherever it divided. 
^ "Do you see," she said at last, " that gen- 

, tleman who leans against the wall ? " 
I ^*To whom every body speaks, as they 

Sass, whfte he bows withoilt. moving has 
ps?" . ^ 

« What think you of him P " 

** He would not be so ugly, if he did not 
look so awful ; grave as tne grave^ .he is 
gray, not only his heKr, but his fSaCe ; he is 
cold and grim as awinter's night ; he is like 
old Death. He vfg^t be miserable, and bom 
to make others so.*' 

" He is the most famous person present, 
and deserves jus fame. He is a very great 
writer, perhaps the greatest, some say so. 
He is a popular idol now, and a word from 
his lips is much more cared for than the 
queen's sweeteaj; speech." 

" Then he if^very unffrateftd to look so. 
Is it not ingratitude, lady P " 

" I think not 5 the follies of others have 
worn him low ; this vain world afflicts him, 
for he is good. He sees through all mate- 
rial things, and the motives of selfish men, 
as a surgeon would see you an unclothed 
skel^on, and watch the coifrsing of your 
blood." 

** B«t sui^eons do not tfuffer as he looks to 
suffer on account of the sufferings of others; 
they are not leaden-pale, they do not wince." 

"Didyou^see him wince?" thought the 
lady. Theya aloud : " It may be good for 
you to know what the famous have to bear, 
despite their fame. That man is in constant 



torture, nameless, unknown — torture that 
at last must kill ; torture that wrestles with, 
time yet cannot strangle it. He must, and 
he will, endure to the end, — but how long P 
Who shall tell the length of moments, made- 
millenniums by pain? yet blessed, thrice 
blessed, if so intensely purified." Tears 
stood in her maternal eyes, tears soon gath- 
ering ever in them, yet seldom or never fall- 
ing. The young adept in art who knew of 
nothing else, looked at her with wonder ; he 
had fought with the goblin nerve-shadows, 
and deemed them agony's own substance; 
what more then was that real agony, which, 
as she spoke, he felt he did not know ? " 

" Do you #iean, lady, that he is made to 
suffer because he is famous ? I do 'not see 
the necessity, if he is good." • 

" Just because he is good. 1 grant there . 
have been — may have been, rather, for my 
creed disclaims the dogma — famous men 
who have neyer suffered, in just proportion 
to their .triumph. These men were doubtless 
not good. Yet who shall say that the unut- 
terable ini^ities of the greatest tyrants 
have not been recompensed ^ fears as un- 
utterable. Alarcos might have taught you 
that:" 

" That is a poem ; these are real men. 
Well, lady, surely some few are born under 
a morainff star. There is Romana come in, 
with his beautiful, golden wife. What will 
you tell me of him ? he, at least, looks happy." 

" Yes, now. There shines upon him that 
rainbow which, seen at morning^ they do sfty 
warns us of storm before the night Happy, 
I grant you, in his home ; and he would be 
entirely so if he could only look to home for 
happiness, but he cannot ; his vivid talents 
counterfeit genius to M^ own partial* eye. 
Because he cannot create, he esteems combi- 
nation above creation. Yet, as in all cases 
where the intellectual conscience is not self- 
satisfied, he is intensely conscious that his is 
but a class-reputation — nor is that class the 
Jlvst class." 

"And any thing else is — yes, you are 
right, lady, it is despicable ; I would not 
pick it up." 

" Then see the glaring melancholy of his 
eye. He knows that as his fame is secta- 
rian, so his artistic revelations are narrow 
of conception, just as they are of completion 
overwrought. He feels defects he cannot 
^medy ; he can see where he cannot soar ; * 
yfet, in comparison with many, known and 
gifted, he is happy — for his nature i^ all 
reverence, his principles aM incorrupt. 
Know you, my young rriend, wlit it is not 
so with all who stand in the light of all 
Aen's eyes fdr judgment." 

" Who," asked Kodomant, after a musing 
moment, in which he seemed to drink down 
her meaning as a child at its mother's knee 
when she speaks of God — "who is that 
man like a wild beast — * a tame beast, rather, 
who is talking -with his mouth wide open 
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like a frog, to a Yery beautiful joung lady, 
and who looks as though he wished to eat 
her, and was measuring in his eve exactly 
where he should begin. Surely, ne is king 
of the cannibals, and she is not safe." 

" Your tame beast is your critic, the man 
whose master-words about a master-work 
you prized so dearly; the young lady you 
call so beautiful is indeed beaut^ul, though 
not young ; she has been called for twenty 
years the rose of all the seasons. She is 
cold, and hard, and heartless ; her fame was 
her beauty, and she was not tender-minded 
enough to g^ve her beauty (all she had to 
give) to any other heart." 

** I don't call beauty fame ; \p.Ye women 
no other ? and if they have, surely they are 
purer than men.*' 

" Men and women are equal sinners, I be- 
lieve. But when I remember what women 
ought to be, what is their protection from 
the temptations whicl^ harass men the most, 
I must confess to honoring men the most ; 
(ills is doubtless a woman's faith, but so it 
possesses me. I will give you two«nstances, 
that you may not think too well of women, 
for even that is dangerous." 

" I should neyer think well of women, for 
I should never think at all except of one 
woman." 

" Listen," said the lady, who, though she 
did not clearly comprehend, did not like 
this speech. "You see the lady yonder 
with men all round her, she who bends to 
them as though she were a queens Many 
crowns she wore as her right, for the many 
rights of genius were hers ; but the last 
crown she took to herself she .usurps in 
wearing ; it is another's, only the real queen 
is dea(£ and there is no one brave enough to 
pluck the crown from the brow of her who 
wears it falsely." 

** I don't understand one word," said Rod- 
omant, confused, and no wonder at the lady's 
sudden indignation, which filled her clear 
forehead as with the light of fire, and tremV 
bled on her lips. 

**I will tell you. The greatest genius 
among women in this country died a year 
ago. Till, that woman died no one knew 
who she was; she lived 'alone like a white 
snowdrop springing from a snow-bound sod 
in a wild wintry field. Pure as snow she 
lived, died sudden as a snowdrop under the 
earliest warmth of spring. Toat woman 
had written a book the whole world read, in 
every itongue the tale was told, it rung in 
every e^ur. At the end of the book there 
was the toucTHtg history of a man whose 
eyes were put out in his head, -blinded by 
the fall of a rafter from a burning house. 
This may sound a simple incident enough to 
you who have 4iot read the book, but let me 
tell you that the beauty and perfection of 
the book depend upon it. The woman he 
has loved, and i^ho, to save her soul's peace 
and his, left him long before, found him 



when he wa» blind, comforted and Wed 
him, then staid with him forever. Now I 
tell you that the queen on the sofa out there, 
wdtmg a poem, and not knowing how to fin- 
ish it, adopted that incident just as it was 
written in the book of the dead authoress, 
and wrote it in her own. A man struck 
blind by the fall of a burning brand, and a 
woman restored to his love just afterwards. 
And jret not a single critic noticed this lit- 
erary imitation." 

" As far as I understand, that is an evil 
story, but you must show me the book, lady, 
and l^e poem, then I shall understand it all. 
It seems better to be sorrowful than wicked ; 
of this, I am determined — that I will be 
neither. Are there any more women who 
have done such things ? " *'- 

" You shall hear of one more, because 
she i» here. See her there ; she is pale, and 
very fWr, yet you shall acknowledge tHat she 
looks, of all here, least at ease. When she 
was very young she was to be married to a 
man worthy or all love, as perfect a person 
as can be found on earth ; she loved him too, 
with all her mind and strength — I do not 
say her heart and soul, because if a heart is 
really touched, it must be coiStant, if a soul 
is fined, it cannot fail in faith. Her lover 
was drowned, just before the day appointed 
for their mamage. Well, she was, and is, a 
poetess ; she wrote an entire book about 
him, the most exquisite memorial that ever 
immortalized a man on earth ; it made his 
remembrance fragrant as an imperishable 
violet, worn in every breast. No book ever 
drew such sympiathy of tears from'' human 
eyes. The very fii*8t pognf in the book was 
an assumption of perpetual virginity. She 
wore that virgin widowhood for fifteen yeai-s, 
»and then " 

" She died, of course.** 

" She married." 

" And what did the worl Jlay ? " 

"It said no more than about that pla- 
giarist who appropriated an incident from a 
dead writer, and that writer a sister- woman. 
The world smiled at the marriage contract, 
iHid went to the wedding." 

' " I will oome to no more parties with you, 
lady ; I wish I had not come at all, to hear 
these ugly stories. But one thii?g you shall ^ 
see, that there, shall be one famous who 
never wearies of fame, nor of trying to 
deserve it. One happy, who yet shall de- 
serve his happiness." 

He spoke low and very fast, and a sudden 
mortification fell upon him, as he remarked 
t^at the lady did*not seem to attend. Sud- 
denly she had dropped as it^were the thread 
1^ the association. She was looking at the 
door through which three- persons were 
entering — Geraldine, Geraldi, and Di^id 
Albany. 
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CHAPTER Xil. 

Had not Lady Delucy been altogether 
astonished at Geraldine's looks, she Would 
have certainly been as much surprised at 
the appearance at all in public, of the boy 
her cousin. As it was, she did not turn her 
eyes on Geraldi, which, after a cordial if not 
gUd greeting of Albany himself, she fas- 
tened on Geraldine with inquirins^ distress. 
" My dear child," she said, in ue lowest 
whisper, while the hand of Geraldine touched 
hers, "how Tery ill you look! surely you 
should not be here." 

But Geraldine withdrew her fingers, and 
for answer gave a flashing defiance from her 
troubled eye, such a glance as might shoot 
from the eye of the dove when it saw the 
hawk descending on its brood* She was so 
thin that, but for her symmetry, she could 
not have appeaifed in the dress evening so- 
ciety demands. 

** And why was she there ? " thought the 
lady — why, above all things, had Diamid 
brought her to a party at a publisher's, not 
even his own publisher's either, whom to 
conciliate on his own account, it had ceased 
to be needful yeara and years before?" 
Meantime, while she wondered, while Geral- 
dine dealt her scorning gase, and Diamid 
looked intentionally unmeaning at them 
both, Geraldi, whom nobody observed, 
slipped secretly a small sealed note into the 
hand of Kodomant, whispering curdy that 
he was not to read it until he found himself 
alone. 

If I^gdy Delucy had not so preoccupied 
herself with that same neophyte of hers, she 
would have heard that every one in liie room 
that night was speaking of a new book, 
which some had, some ha!d not read, but of 
which all who had,Sv^e speaking in terms 
of wonder and curiosity, which decided 
those who had.^jK)t — even those who neve» 
read any thin^, and those who, reading every 
thing, have tune for nothing, to « get it," as 
they would have said, directly. The pubr 
lisher was the onl^ parson, who for reasests 
of his own, held his toi^ue on the subject. 
The manuscript had been dropped into ihi 
letter>box of his house of business, a^^er 
business hours ; the delicate backward writ- 
ing was not to be identified, and it was 
made a free gift to him, on condition of ite 
immediate production by the press. The 
man (who read his own books — no book* 
taster for him) — knew when he had read a 
dozen paee^, that to publish it would incur 
for himself no risk. Good or bad, the work 
of creative genius or morbid imagination, it 
was enough for one so shrewd that such • 
book had never before been written ; the 
subject, the matter, and the manner, all were 
new. 

Yet, after all, what was this fame virgin- 
al P As far as what the people said — and 
an evening party in a drawing-room is a fair 
7 



sample of the great, gay, talking world — 
their excitement and its expression much 
resembled those invoked by a new mem- 
ber's maiden speech in Parliament, on the 
night it is uttered — and forgotten. Cheers 
in surgeS) volleys of hisses, popguns 0f 
applause. Every one who knew Albany 
Weil enough to dare to speak to him, asked 
him whether he had read this book ; with- 
out equivocation he contrived to avoid an 
answer by demandinff to have it described. 
As soon as each speaker left his side he stolid 
a glance at Geraldine, but a glance which 
was carefully bereft of all inquietude ox 
interest. Ill as Lady Delucy had thought 
her, ^t liad not been because she was psue^ 
for a narcotic, which was to her young con- 
stitution a vivid 6timulu«, had filled her 
veins with fiery life and her cheeks with 
fiOTy color — her brain with fiery phantoms 
too. This brilliance burned itself slowly 
out } she was pale as snow in twilight, hier 
eye softeifed languidly, her frame aroopedl 
with greater lassitude. The man of wisdom 
and experience by her side, he who had 
lived so long, could not 'Understand this 
mood. But, in truth, die glory which 
Geraldine haid created for herself, the halo 
which in clear, contemplative solitode she 
saw around her own fair head, faded alto- 
gether in that artificial light. Each trivial 
verdict from lips of the frivolous and fash- 
ionable, took out of her some portion of her 
pride. She knew not how it was j she only 
knew that she had, as it were, fallen from 
heaven, or wakened from some deep Itali^' 
sunmier, come back to her in a happy 
dream of sleep, to a November morning of 
cold, stifling fog, laden with snow instead of 
thunder. She herself had besought Diamid 
to take her where there would be the best 
chance for her to hear her book spoken of. 
He had calculated the time, and just a week 
after it was out, before the reviews began, 
he did take her, certainly to the most l£ely 
;place. Nor had her desires been disap- 
pointed. She had not only heard it spokeji 
of, but discussed; if much dispraised, also 
violently approted. Therefore, he under- 
stood not, for the first time, Geraldine. 
When he had heard his first wwk spoken of' 
he had been excited, enchanted, satisfied. 
He did not know that it was not only the 
difference of sex, distinctly defined, as it is 
jiot always, between himself and her, but 
the di^^ence between Geraldine and others 
of heir own sex, particularly the class a»pi}io]> 
esque of women. For, say what men will 
of them, and women can' sayifbr themselves, 
there are very few feminine writers who are ' 
intensely, ana to the heart of hearts, physi- 
cally and morally, perfect feminine natures. ' 
In their lives, their loves, their marriages ; 
as wives and mothers, how many of them 
are ideals of womanhood, whom an ideal 
nature among men would long to clasp as 
his own? At the same time, it is true, that * 
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there are many women so intensely femi- 
nine, that they would not write, to publish, 
if they could, too proud, because too wise, 
to expose their feelings to a world made up 
of pennons with whom they neither hold 
communion nor have sympathy. But such 
a case as a woman thus intensely feminine, 
thus proud and modest, betraying herself to 
the world in her writings, is an exception, 
and one in the whole world the most rare. 
For such must be her innocence of the 
world even if in it, such her ideal condition 
alikii of thought and feeling, that she thinks 
not of it as it is, nor feels tor individuals as 
they are, necessarily and happily, all unlike 
herself. Let none envy the excej>tien^ 
those whose fate it is to weave raiubows 
into the awful web of beinf, whose fathom- 
less heart-springs brim the fountains of 
imagination witn eternal freshness, while 
the dream-flowers nurtured by that fresh- 
ness only bloom to die. It is no characteris- 
tic, no destiny to be coveted by the selfish 
for themselves, or b}r parents loving and 
unselfish, for their cmldren. If these ex- 
ceptional beings are weak or false to their 
own estimates — if on the least scrutiny a 
flaw is found, then they do evil in this evil 
world. If thev are strong, and pure, and 
shrink not to aedare that they know — nay, 
«1I the more if their mind's history is a page 
clean as drifted snow — then must they 
•endure to the end, perhaps find that end the 
:martyr's fate without his fame. 

Geraldine was bom a poetess. None, 
«ave the trees, whose still stateliness shaded 
lier, the silent statues, and flowers lovely 
<enough to inspire for each blossom a new- 
anade song, had been audience to her wild 
improvisations. Doubtless, finer images, more 
delicate phrases, sweater heart-conifessions, 
more melodious eloquence, dropped from 
lier young lips in those hours of the play- 
lime of her genius, than distilled from the 
3)ages of her first «ssay at English composi- 
tion. As for her pleasure in writing, it was 
just what every one experiences in doing 
what they do most naturally. As for her 
.ambition,. it was but the reflex of her hus- 
•band's — the ambition, not to do a thing for 
its own sake, or for love's sake ^- sweeter 
«till ; but that others, and as many others as 
possible, may approve, applaud, perhaps 
c H «envy. But just as she adopted all his politi- 
cal views without understanding them, all 
his opinions of men she had ever seen, all 
his verdicts of books she had never opened 
-^ so it was enough for him to say he desired 
iier to be a famous woman, to make her de- 
sflire and determine to be one *~ yea, with a 
•diseased a^d raging desire, lik« the fever 
oiiter inoculation. 

Before we know ourselves, God knows us ; 
4md when that shock of self-knowledge 
«comes, and but for Him we should be alone, 
-we have His sympathy. Blessings never suf- 
ficiently appreciated, that of the isolation of 



each soul, at certain times, which the more il 
divides us from each other, the more it 
draws us to the love of Him, from whom we 
can hide nothing. As Geraldine felt that 
night she was for the first time divided from 
her husband, he understood not the disap- 
pointment which had fallen on her hopes a 
blight ; her idol, for the first time, was in- 
sufficient, as all idols are at last. Then for 
the first tame, too, her soul realized its 
Maker.' Neither as sadness nor joy, trouble 
nor triumph, came that real conception — it 
was quiet as the echo of a still, small voice. 
Oh ! divine dawn of faith, which is neither 
the hour of baptism, nor the first-lisped 
affirmative of the creed Christian, nor the 
day when the parental conscience is released 
by the Church from the responsibility of 
the child's salvation; but the instant, a 
space that cannot be reckoned in time — 
when the soul feels its need of God, and 
finds that need destroyed forever by His 
presence — before he called He answered it. 
If Lady Delucy had possessed any worldly 
pride, it would have received many a sharp 
side-thrust, and many a rankling sting from 
the style in which she had been treated ever 
since her husband's daath. Nobody ever 
forgot she had been an actress — people 
took care to show that the respect they paid 
was to her rank, not to her — while to her 
character tiiey condescended. A woman 
whose mother had fallen, is not judged so 
severely by half. Yet it is not exactly the 
fault of each person who so conducts him- 
self that so he acts ; it is the absolute im- 
possibility for those who care supremely 
about wealth, and secondarily, about social 
position, to assimilate with the personality 
of artists. When Lady Delucy, therefore, 
was asked, as a private individual, to sing*, 
it was rather as though she were commanded 
(having been prepaid) to do so. She cared 
for none of this treatment -H»it afflicted her 
not, and she always did her best in every 
company, loving art so dearly, that it was a 
pleasure of which she never wearied to lend 
it-even the least and most partial interpreta- 
tion. So being asked to sing by the wife of 
tiie host, a young woman who was accus- 
tomed to sit with her feet on the fender, and 
give her o^nion upon the manuscripts of 
master-writers, and who thought herself a 
genius because she did so. Lady Delucy 
ascended calmly, and asked Kodomant to 
^Kjcompany her. Most exquisite was the 
accompaniment which bore the exquisite 
voice on its melodious ripple, and mild as 
sunshine with a southern breeze seemed the 
player's mood. People stared, of course, to 
me that the lady did not acoompai^ herself, 
as she had ever done before, and little imps 
of suspicion glanced at each other from eye 
to eye, more especially as this strange person 
had never left, the whole evening, the side 
of the lady who had the reputation for doing 
the strangest things^ As for Geraldine, the 
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only person present who did not connect the 
lady with the player for an instant, she ex- 
perienced a mortification, hitter even after 
all the bitterness of the hour, in seeing that 
Diamid drank down the mnsic, seemed to 
hang upon the voice, and was evidently 
Boothed by both, as it was seldom he was 
quieted by any thing. How, thought she, 
in her passionate impatience forgetting that 
for him, by any and all means, she coveted 
above all things, rest — how could be listen, 
attend to any thing, think of any thing, but 
me to-night ? He was thinking, she could 
not, as a woman, dream how deeply, wildly, 
with what wondering and wistful tenderness 
he was thinking only of her, and that deli- 
cate renown of hers which, to his wort^hip- 
ping appreciation, it seemed munt be sullied 
by being questioned or even admitted. He 
was lost m a transport of melancholy love, 
which would have orowned him in tears in 
the hard-faced presence of that fashionable 
company, if it had not been for the sweet 
sustaining presence of the woman who had 
been, all life, his kindest and most faithful 
friend ; therefore his eyes rested on her eyes, 
not on those which were his only heaven, 
and therefore he inclined his ear to the lull- 
ing measure of her voice. 

Every one listened now — so refined, yet 
genial, was the strain — not too exalted for 
the hour, nor pandering in a single note to 
the vicious taste of the vulgar, as musicians 
named honorable have often abaf^ed them- 
selves to do. The hostess, who was charmed 
to see that no one looked dull, though there 
had been no dancing, waited impatiently till 
the third song was ended, and Rodomant 
refused to play any more accompaniments 
lest the songstress should be fatigued, and 
then went up to him, and very imfHoidently 
asked him to play by himself. To her hor- 
ror, and every one's surprise, except Lady 
Delucy*s, he soowled, turned his back upon 
her, and ran, rather than walked out of the 
ruom. Lady Delucy, as soon as she could 
8(^ak without laughing, made her most 
graceful apology for his behavior, and took 
all blame to herself, because she had in- 
formed no one of his assurance to her be- 
forehand, that he would do as he had donei 
if requested by any person except herself, 
to play. The apology, received ungrace- 
fully enough, at least had the efiisct of mak- 
ing all persons talk, so that no dulne«B 
returned upon the room, not to mention the 
renewed sparkle of suspicion in many bril- 
liant eyes. The most brilliant eyes of all, 
however, sparkled with their own light only; 
those eyes belonffed to the rose of all the 
seasons. She had no time nor patience fbr 
suspicion on such'a hackneyed subieot as 
thfe eccentricity of Lady Delucy, but the only 
passion she possessed even in counterfeit, was 
a more than Athenian mania for whatever 
happened to be new — except, and a some- 
what wide ezceptioa, too, in Art — her ab- 



solute ignorance of which was in twin pro- 
portion to her absolute indifference to it 

Tims Scrannel, who always talked to her 
when he met her — not going after her, for 
she always alighted, butterfly-like, at his 
elbow — took care to avoid the slightest col- 
lision with artistic subjects in his discourses ; 
his tact made such avoidance easy, and his 
great talents ]>rovided him with topics for 
every taste. That he admired this Helen 
J(»dan very much, was evident — that she 
liked him to admire her, more so ; and silly 
as she was, there was between them a kind 
of pact, that she would help him in discov- 
eries that he was unusually dull, and she un- 
usually capable in making. Just as half-wits, 
persons of incomplete mental development, 
and uneducated servants, make the most 
sentient somnambules, so this foolish beauty 
had a sort of instinct which led her to divine 
secrets, and ineloquent as were her means 
of speech, she could worm from the innocent 
truths which they had sworn to bury with 
their bodies in the grave, unguessed. This 
same evening she had fluttered to Tims 
Scrannel, which whipper-in looked crosser 
and more crabbed tnan ^ver, and arching 
her brows at his face, had said, — 

•• I will bet you any thing," — the all-sea- 
soned rose tauLCd slang wherever it could, 
be brought in. " I will bet you any thing 
that I know what you are thinking of.*" 

** You would be too modest to confess," 
and he snarled a smile. " You have never 
spoken to me to-night," he added. 

** I have had no time ; my ears ache with 
the dinning repetition of • Who wrote Vir- 
gilia ? ' and my tongue aches with protest- 
ing I do Aot know. You, too, have been 
wondering, I know, but you would not ask 
lest any one shouM say, *ffe does not 
know.'" 

*•! confess, alone to you, I cannot. find 
out, and I want you to help me. My con- 
science will not sufier me to review a book, 
especially one so low in standard as a novel, 
without knowing, at least, who its author is ; 
whether an immature, or an experienced 
person, man or woman — all should be con<p 
sidered first" 

" Suppose I cannot find out, this time ? * 

" It will be your first failure, and my faith 
will not allow that you can fail" 

** Nor mine ; but I must have time— how 
long will you give me ? " 

*'Six weeks, or two months at the fiir- 
thest; we shall then see how tho other 
papers take it up." 

** Secure that,, you can cast it down 
in face of them all, except the Times/* 

^ The Times will not dare to- speak till I 
have spoken." 

Lady Delucy haa not yet read this book ; 
she read few novels, having too refined a 
tflste. and too fixed habits of study. But 
while Oeraldi was talking to Geraldine in 
Italian, having drawn her aside, just after 
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Rodomant had left the room, Albaay 
to his frien^ and asked her, as a favor to 
him, to read it. She promised in the fewest 
words, and then seriously addressed him on 
the subieet of Geral(&ne's changed appear- 
ance. She knew much of illness, if little 
of disease, and she was very impressive with 
him in urging him to obtain advice for Ger- 
aldine. fiut Diamid, who, the least of all 
her charms cared for her mere youthful 
bloom, and who had been pale himself and 
thin his whole life long, could not interpret 
those signs, but as the natural and necessary 
consequence of perfected intellectual devel- 
opment, and intensified spiritual existence — 
these truly were so clearly marked in Geral- 
dine, that it was scarcely surprising they dis- 
guised from him her actual suffering. He 
reqiarked, also, that she slept well ; ne was 
a watcher himself, and had known none but 
nervous nights ever since he x^membered 
any thin^ ; he knew not that she procured 
sleep with the most stealthy and dangerous 
of narcotics, which indeed her physical con- 
dition, untampered with by doctors, and 
uncharged with drugs, enabled her to absorb 
with equal facility as an excitant or a seda^ 
tive. Her variods Italian reading, wholly 
unsuited to a child, had taught her many 
things which she had better not have known, 
the occult "little" knowledge which is so 
dangerous ; and to execute her least desire 
in secret, she had a slave, Geraldi, who 
would have procured her poison if she had 
required it, on the sole condition that he 
might swallow it with her. 

The longer and more earnestly, mater- 
nally. Lady Delucy talked, the more deter- 
mined seemed her listener to treat the sub- 
ject of their discourse as a supposititious 
evil. In fact, as she ^f>on saw with sorrow, 
he adored so blindly, wilHngly, that he could 
not, because he would not, see the truth, 
and this excessive passion alarmed her as 
well as saddened. So unselfish was she, 
that she dwelt not on the fact to which a 
delicate woman must be most sensitive, that 
this blind worship, this fixed idolatry, was as 
far beyond what he had professed or shown 
to her, as the unfailing star-shine is above 
the fading flower-gleam. She only trembled 
for the victims, both, of a love which so 
absorbed eaeh for the other that there blent 
not in their married, hearts one yeaiming 
after a higher union, that eternal en^twie 
which, for the pure, a parting must precede. 
Still her memory of her own devotion, single 
love, and self-appointed loneliness, may 
have mingled its own melancholy with the 
melanchofy of her present thoughts. When 
she was goipg home alone, she mused still 
on the past tul the present was a dream, and 
the future seemed annlBilated, not to come 
— a firame in which we seem at a stand-still ; 
who has not experienced itP Arrived at 
home, she found her house in darkness ; she 
asked for her daughter. Elizabeth had gone 



to bed, so said tiae man who inquufed of her 
maid; it was tru« that Elixabeth had s^it 
the maid away, but only that she might haw« 
time to write an " appendix " to her volume 
oi foreign post J^dy Deluoy was still 
down staurs, when one of the servants, ad* 
vancin^ humbly, biit pale with some myste* 
rious fright, said under his voice, and peeping 
all around as he spoke, — "the German 
gentleman is here, and he said he was not to 
go till he had seen vour ladyship-^ he has 
been here these two hours." 

In fact, Rodomant had gone straight to 
her house instead of to his own lodgings—* 
where then was his pride ? Alas, there is 
only one power stronger in the mind of man, 
aad that she knew. This ihct surprised and 
perplexed her, but did not make her afraid, as 
It did her household, who now more than 
ever convicted, clung to the fact of his in- 
sanity, and held as far aloof as possiUe. 
She went up stairs, quietly, weatily, little fit 
for any kind of spiritual or mental conflict, 
yet ready to meet whatever encountered her 
courage or her will. He rose on seeing her, 
and bowed. She hoped for a moment he had 
but waited to say good-night, and held out 
her hand, with fBurewell on her lips, which 
melted unbreatbed between them, howev- 
er i for he advanced qui(^y, looking full 
into her eyes with an expression — sweet, 
entreating, but imperious— an expression 
which made her fear. Far rather would 
she have met the furtive glow <^ madness, 
smouldering to quick eruption, than that 
fine, living fire which burned without con- 
suming. 

An ordinary mind incmassioned excites an 
interest which none of its medium moods 
could rouse ; but, in the passion of genius 
there is something awful ; we are affected by 
it even in its errant and earUily frames; 
we weep over its sins as over the woes of 
ordinary men. Here, the soul as yet was 
pure, the temper of the being keen, untar- 
nished. The lady, whose single, pure, and yet 
Cang preference for one man, had given 
discrimination which otherwise her great 
personal reserve would have denied her, un- 
derstood every phase of passion, from tiie 
new or invisible, and the crescent, ever ex* 
pajading, to the fuU-orbed and irrepresi^le, 
raining down its s[lory on every thing and 
beingjbase or beautiful — but all transfigured 
ii^ the loveliness of the one. But she had 
yet to learn that, for some rare natures, the 
dawn of passion is as the Oriental sunrise 
— there is no perceptible twilight ; the sun 
flames up suddenly, his fire pure, his heaven 
undefiled by mist — so sudden, vivid, was 
the rising of this passion on her perception. 
No marvel that from ks power her gentle 
nature shrank. 

** 1 shall not go yet,^ he said, with perfect 
respect in his manner, yet in a voice whkh 
just betrayed the U^ht sharp tone of audacity 
which a powerful imnd adopts wh«i psssioft 
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is excited. Where a Bmall mind would cringe 
aad &wn, that perhaps as exaggeratedly ex- 
pands. "I shall not go yet, and you are 
very imgrateful, lady, to wish to send me 
away — for you do ; I read that in your eyes 

— and I have to sing your song ; you could 
foreet that You have heard nothing to- 
night so sweet, so loving, so exquisitely 
beautiful. But I can sing it best at night, 
or early, early morning. It will soon be 
day, and the birds wiU wake, and, perhaps, 
I then shall be afraid. But now the world 
sleeps, and while it lets you alone, your heart 
left to itself, will listen for what I shall make 
it hear.** 

<* Sing then," said the ladv. ** Sing vour 
song once, and then I must leave you, for I 
am tired, and so should you be, and are, 
though, at your a^e, fatigue disguises itself 
in excitement, which is more tempting than 
sleep. Sing now, Mid I wiU listen, but not 
to one word afterwards." 

*^ Perhaps you will not send me away 
when you have heard. Here is your song, 
and when I am dead, it will still wear the 
crown of songs, and go hand in hand with 
your name forever.** 

"Toot Rodomant," she thought; "names 
on title-pages are waste words on waste- 
paper with the mob. How simple ! '* 

Slowly and reluctantly he left her side, 
still turning his head towards her. He sat 
down languidly. He scarcely brushed the 
keys with the chords of the symphony. But 
the voice rose, as if to break all barriers 
down, to quell all reason, to quench despair 

— strong, shrill, yet painfully sweet from 
the strict correctness of the ear. It made 
the hearer " thrill with wofulness.** 



In gardens where the laneuid roses keep 
Perpetual sweetness for the hearts that smile. 
Perpetual sadness for the hearts that weep, 
Lonely, unseen I wander, to begnile 
The day that only shines to show thee bright. 
The night whose stars bum wan beside thy light. 

Adelaida! 

Adelaida ! all the birds are singing 
liow, as thou passest, where in leayes thej lie ; 
With timid chirp unto tiieir soft mates cUnging, 
They greet thatpresence without which they die — 
Die, eyen with Nature's uniyersal heart, 
When thou, her queen, dost in thy pride depart. 

Adelaida ! 

Depart i and dim her beauty evermore — 
GK>, from the shivering leaves and lily ilowers. 
That, white as saints on the eternal shore, 
Stand wavering, beckoning, in the moony bowers ; 
Beckon me on where their moist feet are laid 
In the dark mould, fast by the alder shade. 

Adelaida ! 

Adelaida ! *tis the Orave or Love 
Must fight for this ^eat first, last mastery. 
I feed in faith on spicy gales above. 
Where all along that blue, unchanging sky 
Thy name is traoed — its sweetness never fails 
To sound in streams of peace, in spicy gales. 

Adelaida ! 



Adelaida ! woe is me, woe, woe ! 

Not only in the sky, in starry gold, 

I see thy name — where peaceful rivers flow, 

Not only hear its sweetness manifold ; 

On every white and purple flower 'tis written — 

Its echo every aspen-quake hath smitten. 



Go f^her ! let me leave thee ! I depart, — 
Who whispered I would linger by thy side ? 
Who said it beat so warm, my feeble heart ? 
Who told, I dared to claim thee as my bride ? 
Who cried, I roamed without thee all the day 
And clasped thee in my dreams ? —away, away ! 

Adelaida! 

I die, but thou shalt live ; in the loud noon 
Thy feet shall crush the long grass o'er my head, 
Not rudely, rudely — gently gently, soon 
Shall tread me heavier down m that dark bed. 
And thou shalt know not on whose head they pass, 
Those silent hands, whose froaen heart ! — Alas. 

Adelaida! 

He rose and approached her. Surely his 
own despair must have been carried out of 
him in the despair of the last verse, or thai 
triumphant bnghtness could not have been 
kindled on his countenance. Appalled, but 
with unerring impulse, the laoy held out 
both her hands. That gesture of queenly 
calm, and the intense gaze of her serene 
eyes, which showed neither emotion nor en- 
couragement, kept him back, but abashed 
him not -^ he was yet too pure to be abashed. 
Only a dread desolation, one cold and rigid, 
covered his features, so lately relaxed and 
brilliant, with hope that was too childishly 
like certainty. 

" It is a beautiful song,** said the lady, in 
very distinct tones, ** but not written for any 
one in particular ; it is a poet's song, and 
adaptive. I have known the words all my 
life, or rather its form in German, but i 
never heard them really interpreted till now» 
Again, I say, it ii| a poet's song.** 

"Adaptive! not written for any one ia 
particular ! ** he exclaimed, in tones of scorn 
that annihilated weakness. " You will kill 
me, then ! ** But, could death have power 
upon the strength that vitalized those ac- 
cents P He trembled, but it seemed rather, 
with indignation than with sorrow. " I am 
to die, then, before my time.** 

** To live long, honored and famous, and 
perhaps loved. But not now that, not yet 
You lyive not suffered enough, and perhapa 
your pride will neyer allow you to suffer 
enough, to deserve that blessing.** 

** From you such words ! • So much for 
women ; they are all alike, ^cept in face uid 
form. You profess to care nothing for the 
world, yet you are worldly, for you will not 
give up the many for the one. You pretend 
to thiak meanly of those who cannot feel — 
yet the one who feels the most you despise. 
I alone could make you happy — for I alone 
should love you as you deserve. You are 
not happy, — I have watched you, you are on 
the contrary miserable, miserable in your 
complete and wilful loneliness.'* 
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That it waa his first, forced and premature 
bloom of passion, she knew well. Nothing 
else is so rash, inconsequent, so involuntary 
a seizure of the, faculties — therein blendii 
the sublime and the absurd, will and whim 
are then confused. In ordinary cases, this 
is the time of schoolboy and schoolgirl senti- 
ment, bom of femcy and fed on folly — the 
time of yalentines and moonshine vows, the 
stretching of spell-imprisoned childhood to- 
wards youth — for common natures their 
only ideal time — for the ideal their only 
Tulgar experience. Had this ca^e been an 
ordinary one, Lady Delucy would hare had 
little mercy for the subject of it — she had 
but lectured him soundly, and forbidden 
him her presence. But so gentle, so gener- 
ous, was her sympathy with genius, that she 
longed to turn its first disappointment to its 
permanent advantage. She was far too gen- 
erous for displeasure, too gentle for annoy- 
ance — perhaps too proud -^ but not with 
earthly pride, for she did not dwell a single 
instant on the difference between their social 
ranks. Had his pride, whether earthly or 
spiritual, sufficed to bear him in a whirlwind 
from hex^resence, she had not needed to 
explain her deprecation of his assumptive 
mood. But his pride, far from being too 
little, was too great to suffer him to go, to 
allow himself vanauished ; he yet remained, 
and daringly, vividly regarded her. 

'* I will tell you something,^' she said, 
averting her eyes from those that searched 
her face. " I will tell yon something of my- 
self, because I perceive that it would be ut- 
terly useless to dwell on the fact, in which I 
believe, and you do not, that you are but 
anticipating your future hopes and happiness 
in an uneasy, troubled dream. The more I 
spoke of you, the less you would respect me 
— you might think me a hypocrite and 
worldly, too, but nothing could convince you 
Lam speaking the truth from my heart, and 
that I long to leave this world entirely — 
long as I only long besides, for heaven. 
Listen, then, to what I say. Should not a 
woman be faithful to hei^ love, as to her duty ? 
I have loved once, and do love stSi, and die 
person I love is out of my reach forever." 

" I do not believe that the lord your hus- 
band, of whom you speak with such stern 
reverence, ever made you love him." 

''I do not speak of him now; but from 
gratitude, not from 'stem reverence* — for 
it was very sweet though sad — from grati- 
tude to him I would not marry another. 
This was a vow, made before Heaven ; I kept 
it, and will keep it. I kept it in the hour of 
temptation." 

"What was your temptation?" for her 
voice died away. 

" What was it ? " — more than impatiently 
— " when the only one I ever lovea offered 
me his affection and a home with him, I re 
fused them both. How can I accept or dream 
of yours P If I loved none other, my vow 



would bind me ; loving another, I am doubljr 
bound. Now, having said this of myselr, 
what I never breathed before, even in my 
prayers to God, you will listen to a word 
about yourself. It would not be for your 
good, present or future, nor for your happi- 
ness even now, though you are too young to 
know that — nor would your genius ever 
find its wings, so burdened — burdened with 
one who could only give you friendship." 

** Who is the man you love ? " he broke in, 
inattentive the instant she returned to his 
position, and in a voice so loud and clear, 
that she trembled lest the servants should be 
at hand — she knew that some of them, at 
least, were up. He paced the room, swifter 
and swifter ^ew his strides, at last he came 
to her again, and stood still rigidly, his eyes 
flashing at shorter and shorter intervals, like 
the lightnings of a storm that gathers. 

**I implore you, do not ask me," she 
pleaded, m a voice* that might have touched 
any heart, so passionate and plaintive was it. 
It nad upon the soul in its storm, no more 
power than music on the thunder of the 
clouds. On the contrary, her tender trouble 
excited and determined him more wildly stilL 

" I will not go till you have told me ; I will 
know his name. If Vou tell me not, I shall 
know that you are folse, that you invented 
the tale to be rid of me because you think, 
me poor, beneath you ; — because you would 
be ashamed." 

" Hush ! hush ! " she cried, for she really 
heard steps — her daughter's — outside the 
door; for Elizabeth, who had not been to 
bed herself, had been first amazed by the dis- 
tant sound of singing at that hour in the 
moming, and then more decidedly puzzled 
by her mother's non-appearance after that 
sound had ceased. The lady ioined her 
hands, half wrung them.^ " My daughter is 
outside ; she will come in — what could she 
think P Consider for yourself, if not for me, 
and go ; there is another door." 

But Rodomant went to the door outside 
which steps were heard, and bolted it — re- 
turned to her. Her courage gave way be- 
neath his will and her own fear. She lost 
her pride for one dread moment, or lost its 
consciousness — it swooned. What could it 
matter, if he knewP — besides, lawless as he 
professed himself, she had entire faith in bds 
natural honor and nobility. Again and again 
he urged her, for he marked well her relent- 
ing weakness. 

" Some one you saw to-night — last night," 
she murmurei 

" That will not do," he stamped — impe- 
riously he added, "there was not one my 
equal there." 

" I never said he was your equal — I do 
not care for yott," she answered, the swoon 
spent and the pride awakening half-delirious. 
" It is Diamid Albany, and will that make 
you wiser ? I think not, for how should 
I such as you know him P " She opened the 
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door — the other door, of which she had 
spoken, thi^ew it wide ; then, just then, there 
was a low knock which she knew to be Eliz- 
abeth's, at the door which he had bolted. 
To this door she flew, unbolted it without a 
sound, and opened it — Elizabeth entered — 
he wal fairly driven forth, for he disliked 
her, a fa9t her mother knew. He did not 
even bow, but turned and fled. Yet his ear, 
piercingly and painfuUy sensitive, caught 
their mutual greeting. 

" I am glad you came," said the lady, *| for 
he has been singing his own songs, and it is 
always difficult to dismiss him then." 

" Mamma, you spoil him," said Elizabeth. 
He heard no more, that was enough, he did 
not see the glance the daughter cast upon 
the mother, half-amazed and half-distrusting, 
nor the expression that overcast the mother's 
face, half sad, half shamed. We pity the 
woman who marries? \ery early, without a 
strong preference of her own for him she 
marries. For, in such case, she may have 
too much of girlhood to hide from a daugh- 
ter of her own. 

And that strange nature, did it wince be- 
neath the first stroke of the rod of discipline ? 
Rodomant hardened his heart for a while, by 
icing over its fountains with cold disdain, be- 
neath whose crust slept self-contempt, its 
surges spell-bound now, but sure to swell up 
in bitter waters as soon as the first warm 
influence or kindly breath should melt the 
ice. Such a nature expects all it thinks it 
deserves, when new to life. Probably it de- 
serves as much as it desires ; but do the 
preat, the good, ever receive tiieir full deserts 
m this short life? Do any? saving only 
those, unenvied by all who love and who 
aspire, who have th^ir portion in and of this 
life only. From the gates of the grave falls 
the shaidow of Sin's retribution upon this 
earth ; often before the unworthy and erring, 
reach actual death, they walk in that deeper 
gloom. But the retribution of the pure who 
suffer, no mortal eye shall see ; those black 
portals shut in the light ineffable ; not till 
they are opened can the glor j: embrace, which 
shall thenceforth sustain their souls. 



CHAPTER XHL 

In ordinary — even in extraordinary in- 
stances — a first disappointment of sincere, 
if presumptuous hopes, results in a tempo- 
rary abandonment of the soul to what, in its 
best moods, it would despise. Lady Delucy 
was too sagacious to fear such a reaction in 
this case, which interested her. Just as the 
inferior minds sink below their own level, 
condescend to indulgence which degrades 
them^ ft great mind and noble nature will 
rise above the circumstances they could not 



control ; they may require excitement, mvsl 
seek occu^tion to charm time, but it is. a 
higher excitement they need, and they find it 
in a loftier employ. As Rodomant's disdain 
melted, his pride revived; self-contempt 
surged a while, but pride, so much the 
stronger, calmed that, too, and left him (be- 
side himself) nothing but the honest, if 
haughty purpose to repay his benefactress 
the uttermost farthing he was actually in- 
debted to her, and then go free. She, who 
as a woman, fliiled to comprehend his mas- 
culine nature, however she sympathized with 
him as an artist, was extremely afraid of see- 
ing him again, that he would come rushing 
in next day, audacious as usual, and then 
evermore defiant. When the next day passed 
without his eccentric apparition, she rejoiced 
with trembling — that day brought no Rodo- 
mant — the mext^ woman-like, she was half- 
curious, aiid half -relenting ; not towards his 
designs and desires, but towards himselfl 
On the fourth day she sent fbr his mother, 
whom she wished to take into the country 
with her, that she might superintend, under 
her own e}'e, the large trousseau for her 
daughter — not a quartet yet completed. 
Her messenger was bafiled, both ti|^ mother 
and son had left their lodging, and its keeper 
knew not whither they had gone. So Ladr 
Delucy went to her sweet country home, and, 
in a few days, received a large parcel of fin- 
ished work, together with a dutiful note from 
her Moravian, containing an address, to 
which fresh materials were to be sent — aa 
address to a shop, none other ; nor was any 
mention made of her son, who had frightened 
her into secrecy on his account. 

Lady Delucy looked anxiously for Geral- 
dine, the moment she arrived at Northeden. 
But though she sent her the kindest of easy 
invitations, on finding her actually at her 
bower of a house with her husband, no 
Geraldine appeared, though Ae made a very 
short visit without her, and mentioned ths 
fatigue after her journey from town in ex- 
cuse for her non-appearance. Lady Delucy 
felt puzzled and pained — she felt certain 
Geraldine was ill, and she would fain have 
aided h^'K^th her tenderest maternal cares. 
As for Diamid, passing a mother's tenderness 
was his ; still he was also puzzled, if nol 
also pained. For her. depression seemed to 
deepen, and a singular reserve veiled from hka 
a while her heart. His temper remained un- 
roused, where scarcely any man's would have 
preserved its calm, and he philosophically 
attributed her manner to<a proud desire to 
conceal the utmost irritability of suspense^ 
For a. book produced at the ena of a season in 
town, however lik^y to be read for that verr 
reason out of town, still stands a chance or 
remaining long uncriticised; then reviewers 
are rusticating, and editors act by proxy. It 
seemed so in tnis case, for none had appeared 
a month after the book was out. 

Now Geraldine had never desired to set 
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feet family ainee her marriage. Certainly, 
ibe had only been married a year, but she 
had during that time received and refused 
many invitations to her father's house. Now 
^at all public business was suspended a wlule, 
Lord Chevening, her father, wanted to see 
Diamid, his pet political colleague, to enjoy 
communion and sympathy wil£ him cm the 
prophecies and probabilities of the neit 
session. He had written to him, and Geral- 
dine's mother had .written to her — bidding 
them to' Hope Park. Diamid resolved not 
to mention his own invitation, till Geraldine 
should speak or give some hint of hers ; to 
his surprise she told him of it immediately, 
and expressed her wish to go. In faot, 
Ihough she did not know it, she began, having 
too soon been satisfied with joy, to feel the 
longing for excitement, which is the rAost 
dangerous moral symptom that can affect 
human nature. 

To Hope Park they went. It was a 
eurious and sufficiently exciting change of 
SOene for a girl who had seen nothing of 
English character, for, say what one 1^, 
l^ere is no life -^ no sociu development of 
yfe, whid^ reveals character so deariy as a 
mixed cmpany, gathered at a country house 
Or palace. There fashionable persons un- 
bend and behave as though they nad dropped 
a set of manacles and shackles, and could 
not be merry enough in revenge. There 
wise persons do foolish things, men and 
women are boys and girls ; above all, parents 
who condemn themselves in town to what the 
best of them must feel is an unnatural state 
of sepctfation from their children, do see their 
babes all day, play with them, perhaps even 
condescend to devote themselves to their de- 
light and improvement J above all, there one 
dees the worst and best of every character, 
for we defy any, even the most ruthless 
misanthropist, to enact the hypomrite in the 
boeo^ oi a home whose hospitalities extend 
a home to many — whatever its defects'— 
saored, and felt to be so by all but tlie utterly 
j^erverted. . 

The hostess of Hope Park was especially 
eharming, for the Italian blood of tjl^raldine's 
mother gave its own rare and coufdj sweet- 
tess to ner numners, still, easier, if some- 
what graver, than those of her adopted 
Itountry. Though not passionately attached 
%b her daughter, as «he was to her hufil>dnd, 
ehe still loved her with a romantic feeling 
Yerv peculiar to some mothers both of Italy 
and southern France. Indeed, no one in 
this climate would^give them credit for half 
the feeling they possess, because it is so 
«sual for them to part with their daughters 
to the bosom of ttie church. But we believe, 
that much of what passes for superstition in 
their characters is real, though childishly 
simple, faith ; even ignorant, still to be re- 
spected as sincere ; and that, under such cir- 
cumstances, they suffer more than they can 
ihow or dat« confess. Just so had Geraldine's 



mother parted with her to her grandmother - - 
as sl^ would have pouted wi& her to a religious 
hou!^; so that she had, as it were, to make 
her child's acouaintanoe under conditions so 
new to Geraldine, that it was much more 
difficult tiian it would have been in Jtaly. 
For when her parents had visited hel there, 
her mother, at least, had relaps^ into^4>er^ 
feet Italian life ; now Geraldine had t'6 be- 
come perfectly English, and found she cculd 
not do it. And as before, she had never 
ccmfided in her mother, from having been too 
young to have any thing to confide, so now 
her secrets were too great in her esteem, and 
too burdeiis(»ne to l^ revealed at all, even 
if she could have put them into words. 
Perhaps had she possessed the sweetest of all 
a woman's secrets, sympathy plight at onoe 
have be^i established between the mother and 
child, soon to be one ako, but this was not 
the case. Therefore, Plough the moth^ re* 
marked, as did the father also, that Geral* 
dine had greatly altered, though she tried to 
question her about her heuth when they 
were alone, she could not advance one degree 
on those grounds. Geraldine repelled every 
su^estion of her illness, laughed the pos- 
sibility to scorn, and finally succeeded in con- 
vincing h^ mother that change of climate 
alone had made her tlun and pale. 

Certainly, odd persons may be met some- 
times at the houses of high-bom persons* 
These odd persons one would not meet at 
hoiises of the middle or aspiring orders, who 
cannot a^rd to compromise themselves by 
inviting them, any more than barristers dare 
entertam attorneys ; or merchants, retaSers ; 
or bankers, stock brokers; or physicians, 
chemists. So it happened that Helen Jor^^ 
dan, the rose of all the seasons, found her- 
s^ at Hope Paik, making one among its 
bright, renned, autumnal company. This 
person, giri as sh« looked, uid more than 
woman ^y grown as she was, had certainly 
been a beauty, faultless so finr as liie perfeo- 
tion of external beauty went $ she still pre* 
served her color in perfection, but it was like 
petrified bloom, the hard gem instead of the 
soft flower ; or like a porcelain painting that 
catches without arresting the eye. Why she 
had never married was a secret she kept, or 
perhaps there was no secret, and she but 
counterfeited reserve as to her reasons, that 
she might excite belief in such a secret; 
sacred ever be such, even when most sad. 
It was certain she had had many offers of 
marriage in her early days, for she was a 
person it was popidar to have been refused 
by, and young men actually boasted of sudi 
rejection. She was brilliant enough to have 
enehamed men who were very young, and 
had small store of wisdom or experience; 
but the older and wiser — who had perhaps 
bouffht their experience dearly — were ever 
on the watch to warn their younger brethren 
against her — detestable certificate for a 
woman to have graved of her on many 
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her self-exposition, unredeemed by senti- 
ment or wit, her frivolity tliat was nere^a^, 
her flirtations that had no romance. ^Ik it 
also taken into considerattolit that her Either 
was dipily recorded in the annals of soeial 
remem^ance as a celebrated auctioneer, 
while tkl was forgotten entirely that- her 
eraiAfather had been ft dealer in second- 
hancP furniture, and that her father had so 
well provided for her, that even in the society 
to which she occasionallf attained* her for- 
tune could not •'be counted insignificant. 
The greatest mvstery lAxmt her was that 
fihe was received by noble and refined per- 
sons as their guest ; but these are often too 
indolent, sometimes too good-natured, and 
amiablv well-bred, to cast a stone at any 
one whom chance — or one of their own 
class — has tHrust in their way -— much less 
to thrust such a oat out of it. It had hap- 
pened to Helen Jordan, when very young, 
that she had taken the fancy of an ancient 
baron's widow, very rich, and a great miser, 
who now and then invited Helen's father to 
dinner when she was quite alone, to reward 
him for having triumphantly rid her of a 
dark and ill-drained mansion, with the ex- 
fara disadvantage of a reputation for being 
haunted. At one of these intensely slow 
dinners, the old dame complained of her 
reader — that was, a lean and unlettered 
lady's maid, whom her mistress employed 
to read the Times to her every day, and so 
to save her eyes, on which she piqu^ her- 
flelf as not re<iuiring spectacles. Jordan 
ventured to insinuate that his daughter read 
admirably, and would be too much honored 
to be allowed to spend her whole mornings 
in doing nothing else; and the dame, having 
discovered that his daughter was his only 
incumbrance, graciously coQsented to try her 
services — banting at no remuneration, of 
course, conscious and tender, perhaps, of the 
tuggestor's pride. Helen went, dressed like 
a Bath belle of sixty years ago, enrapturing 
the dowager "bv such a concession to her 
tastes, for she herself wore the costume of 
her girlhood. Helen todL a high stand at 
first, talked familiarly, san^ to the guitar, at 
which she looked so charming that her pret- 
tiness overcame the poverty of her voice, 
and at lengtlt routed the old lady into ex- 
citement which sJatB had never exhibited for 
anv living thing. As Helen ealashed her- 
seu for her sedan — concessian the second 
— the dame besought her to come and read 
to her, making the request as fawning ly as 
Helen could desire. As a very great &vor, 
it was granted. 

Helen knew not whether ehe could spare 
the time, but, at least, would try for a weekj 
and for a week she went r^^ufi^lv, reading 
the whole of the Titnes through daily, in a 
voice inherited from her &ther, whose sono- 
rous stage-trick delivery was half the secret 
of his success in his calling. After that 
week Helen staid away her week« thereby 
8 



e^aacfa^ her owtf vahie two-fbld, and Hft 
old lady, despairing how to do without h^, 
sent her a Maudfil bracket and a note in 
her own hand^writang -^ edie who had not 
even sfjpied her own name for twenty yem. 
Oth&t presents followed the bracelet, whidi 
had been followed by a solitary readinj^; 
also, at length, having attained the precise 
Mbal of anpreciaticm she chose to enjoy, it 
became a nabit with Helen to make a second 
home of the dowager's to^m-hous^ She 
read and re-re&d Sir Charles Qrandnon and 
Clarissa, Pamela, and all Fielding and Smol- 
lett, the Spectator, and Evelina, all the old 
Bath Chronicles, and tates appended to ai^ 
tique fashion-bookfl — in short, the wisest 
and the silliest specimens of the Hteratuve 
of days before she was bcHm, or thought of; 
andewfaich, on her own account, she endured 
with a magnanimity wmrthier of a loftier 
cause. 

Next, Helen took the old kdy, as it were, 
out of her own hands, maligned her mmd 
to her, brudied and dressed the ws, and 
azranged the toupees and turbans with which 
she scared the fluent graees of the modem 
drawing-iroom. She yielded at ^t, and 
Helen received her reward, a rXrard in 
prop<»rtion to her deserts. But not for a 
long time; the dowager never forgol that 
she was, as she would have elegantly ex- 
pressed it, a noblewoman, and was inexora- 
ole in not taking Helen with her into publie, 
nor inviting her to her own house, unless 
she was alone, during the rert of her faUier'e 
life. Aft»r he died, the old lady behaved ae 
though he had never been, and Helen be- 
came to her as a daugfat^. She did all but 
introduce her at Court; that she never hinted 
at, nor did Helen dare to hint, and with aU 
p^sonal advantages she never could per- 
suade any one to present her. Every where 
dsse ahe went, fo^ed her partners into ac- 
quaintances, and her aof|aaSntances ixxlo 
friends, acoording to her idedb of friendship; 
still, the all^seasoned rose might have never 
chanced to find herself at Hope Park, — the 
loftiest altitute at wlueh she had ever dis- 
played her bloom, — but for the ftkct thai 
the dowupur's great«nephew and heir was 
one of Lord Chevenii^'s offidal hobbv- 
h(»rfles, and« whfle he staid at Hope Park, 
his aunt was invited for a week, on purpose 
to f^w him attenticm, and she carried 
Helen, now indispensable, idong with her. 
And so now, men of sage amd solemn repute, 
or of re&ked and fauionable^ precedenee, 
diverted themselves witll^ this enduring 
flower — now, because they esteemed that 
she had no right to lo<^ for matrimonial 
chances — though such men would not 
have cast a glance upon her in her vounger 
and fresher daya ; hb cannot call tb«m 
innocent. 

There are, doubtless, many worldly per- 
sona who are of passionate natures, and 
aoeh often take us by aurprise; they seem 
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tRjconnstent ; startle vlb hj moods of mehtn- 
tiiolv, pathetic tones chime through their 
careless speeches, their eyes seem to Swim 
in dreams sometimes, even in the scenes of 
gayety where they choose and delight to 
mingle. Such persons interest us; feeling 
80 redeems vulgarity, and ever so slight a 
touch of truth fbr the moment scatters 
▼anity like the sun an earth-drawn mdt. 
But this Helen had no such moods $ no such 
tones^Jliwarted softly her hard, clear voice, 
her rufely-ringinc; laughter; no such dreams 
bedewed her bright, brown eyes, ruthless as 
a rainless heaven of brass — the eves of 
dogs have more fondliess, those of birds 
more soul. She was sure to get on in the 
world, sure to last her time, not wither be- 
fore it. Like such persons in general, she 
devested what she had not, feeling displayed 
or repressed: she despised passion m the 
pure, she derided the love of the self-saeri- 
Bcing. Did any one choose solitude? — it 
was because such a one was incapable of 
shining in society. Did a woman remdn 
Unmarried? — it was because she ooidd not 
marrjr, if she would. It may be added, that 
to ttus^same Helen Jordan, Geraldine, the 
instant she encountered her by introduction, 
took an inveterate dislike. She remembered 
her fAee at liie party at the publisher's, where 
to her she had not been introduced, and 
recollected also that hearing on that occa- 
sion she was a beauty, she had disliked her 
then. For whatever, and how great soever, 
were Geraldine's faults, she was most true, 
and, as far as her knowledge went, sincere. 
Oeraldi had remained in town ; no induce- 
ments, nor the gentlest of Geraldine's de* 
vices to persuade, had influenced him on 
this occasion. She was surprised at his 
readiness to part from her for so long a 
time — perhaps he was surprised himself, 
but, like obstinate persons woo have led up 
to ft certain time an aimless life, he clung to 
a design, the first he had ever formed, and 
whose tissue was yet almost traceless as a 
dream, with a limpet-like tenacitjr. Geral- 
dine, not knowing he had a design at all, 
;was, as has been said, surprised $ but she 
little expected ^o feel any want of him in 
his absence, nor did she discover till then 
that there was a certain place in her heart, 
a tiny secret comer,' which belonged to him 
alone. The first hint of this imperious 
blood-sympathy betrayed itself in the fact, 
that though when he had asked her to write 
to him, she had consented only out of kind- 
ness for his lon^ life, vet she actually wrote 
her first Isitter to gratify herself more than 
him. For in perfect wifely love there is ever 
a sweet awe which prevents familiarity, — 
not confidence, which implies that mutual 
secrets belong to both as one; not conl- 
munion, which involves a spiritual mystery 
indissoluble — but familiarity ; and this as- 
sertion, however startling is fact, whether or 
not received as truth. Else why, in count- 



less cases, where courtship promised bliss* 
fully, and nuptial hours were ideal and sa- 
cre(r«ven for the prosaijp and the literal, does 
the bloom we# so soon from the mutual 
being ? why so slowly, surely, does the deli- 
cate naUucination that each is the t^st and 
brightest of all who breathe, melt 4qg the 
rugged edge of hard reality ? why drq^ the 
son comrtesies, one by one, like blossoms, 
leaving crude, hollow forms for fruit? 
whither vani^es the gentleness that was as 
breeding to the lowly-bofti, and which in- 
vested natural polish with a purity as far 
beyond its own as the star is more precious 
than its reflex in a frozen stream ? 

Then Geraldine, besides her awe, which 
was the shadow on her deep nature of her 
lofty worship, and besides her ideality^ 
which, made so mystical her love, was suf- 
ficiently self-appreciativ^ to determine that 
her husband should 'ever believe her fault- 
less, should continue to give her credit for 
strength of character as well as genius. 
Strength of character she had not yet — to 
the most ideal natures it comes not natu- 
rally, it is the guerdon of sufiering and dis^ 
cipline's experience only. Faults she had, 
and the greatest of them might be more 
severely named — she lived for herself alone 
—yea, even where she loved; for to her the 
power of loving was given in its highest 
and fullest development ; whose gratifica- 
tion is an ecstasy, whose satisfaction is 
heaven bestowed as a gift — not won. 
Even since Geraldine*s despondent frame 
had settled over her like a cloudy change 
of weather, she knew, she felt, that she had 
lost no ground with DianHd, whose generos- 
ity to those he loved, nay, to those he could 
not love, was even an unjust bounty. Hia 
young wife's ni%lancholy was a mood of 
genius^— as such to be tenderly indulged, 
not pi;^ed but sympathized with; petted, 
not me^cated as it deserved — a morbid 
mental condition, augury of moral disease. 
But, perluips, Geral(£[ne would have found 
it impossible to preserve her credit intact 
with ner husband, had it not been f(»- the 
free outlet granted to her fkults and frailties 
through her correspondence with one as 
faulty, if not as frail; for Geraldi erred 
througlf the strength of his character, and 
his godless reliance thei%upon. Geraldine 
could bear to pour out her mock wrongs 
and fancied woes to one she knew to be no 
better than herself. Besides, to Geraldi she 
wrote in Italian, a very dangerous medium 
for an imaginative and undisciplined nature 
to communicate its impressions through, nor 
did Geraldi's answers correct them, nor tend 
to cool, though they rather consolidated 
what should nave been blown away with 
one contemptuous breath. But Discipline 
and Sufiering — the Substance hard as milU 
stone, on which the proud heart must be 
broken before it can be healed forever, and 
the shadow which is darker than the Shadow 
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of Death, vrere both at 'hand ; and vras not 
this shadow the phantom of that substa^e, 
the reflex which proved the realty ? " 

Two of those letters from Oeraldi she 
had received and answered ; cm the first day 
of certiui races, Oeraldine received his 
third^lK had no time to answer it, as she 
had Irone the others, by return of post. 
There was a party after the races, and no- 
body went to bed till broad day, Geraldine 
among the rest. But she had a constitaition 
not yet conventionalized, and could never 
lie late in the morning, even when she had 
been late at night Nor had she, since 
sleeping in^' the sweet country air, desired 
nor taken opiates ; thus it was that, having 
rested for one hour without sleeping, she 
rose to write, Diamid not waking to per- 
ceive her departure, for he was seasoned so 
that he could either sleep far into the day, 
or «leep all day and wake all night — if 
needful, go without sleep altogether. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Geraldine wrote her letfer, and laid it 
on the hall table to be posted ; then went 
into the garden, but presently*retumed, fol- 
lowing a servant whom she saw with the 
letter-bag and a box in his hands. The box 
and bag were placed in the library ; Geral- 
dine, who, as her father's only child, did 
exactly as she pleased with his privileges, 
opened the bag, and found a* letter from 
UenJdi, who, as he expressed it, could not 
beai his existence if he did not write to her 
eveiy day. This letter, iliore bitter, more 
impetuous, and more unreasonable than ever, 
dejected her more deeply; before She had 
been spiritless enough. Then she sasr news- 
papers, weekly and daily; she dared not 
open them ; not that any one would have 
suspected her of looking for reviews,, but she 
was too intensely conscious not to believe 
they would. The box was corded — she 
dared not even open that, for by its label 
she was made aware that it came from a cer- 
tain London library, and contained^ all the 
new books of the nour. Was hers there? 
She might not look-^ she must wait — how 
long it seemed — to know. Again she went 
•iit into the air, but too proud to bear that 
the servants should glance upon her face, 
touched, perchance, with the trouble of her 
thoughts, she avoided the garden altogether, 
and crept by a side-path into a field of un- 
mown grass, whose every g^en spire was 
gleaming with eray moisture, ana whose 
every buttercup held a broad head of gold- 
reflecting dew. Wandering amidst them, while 
again she read and re-read Geraldi's letter, 
not only her silken stockings were drenched, 
but her white dress clung to her ^th wet; 



and whilfe unconsciously ehe enjoyed 
cool and freshness, her burning hands 
brilliant lips made both most dangerous — 
in themselves so natural and sweet. 

At last the loud clanging of the first 
breakfast bell swun^ across the meadows. 
Geraldine turned at its first stroke, and ran 
to the house. Instinctively she avoided 
Dikmid — she knew he would be so hurt at 
her self-<exposure, and also, though not as 
instinctively, her maid ^^ for she \^\ too 
proud to let a servant comment, even in her 
own mind, upon imprudence. She changed 
her own dress, hastily, feverishly, for now 
her hands were dry* as well as hot, and 
where the coolness of the dew had sunk now 
throbbed a glowing warmth, intense to pain. 
She went down warily, yet trembling, and a 
slighiS very slight sensation oppressed her 
breathing, as though the air were thid& with 
steam, or a hand intangible leay heavy on her 
chest. < 

All but one of the guests were down to 
breakfast — was it not the second day of ths 
races? and with them was not every one 
preoccupied, except Geraldine and her, bus* 
band ? Even Lord Chevening only cfafek^ 
the seals and glanced at the signatures of Ins 
letters — all others were crammed into every 
body's pockets^. But of the event on' the 
turf the day before the papers would surely 
speak, and they were all torn open, three or 
four pairs of eyes scanning each column at 
once. As for the box of books, it was thrown 
on a chair between two gentlemen, and no 
one mentioned it, nor meddled with it for a 
time. But lo! when breakfast was half 
through, there entered Helen Jordan (wh0 
had not been missed) in all the braveiy of 
her rftce-dress, short habit, silver buttons 
each large as half-a-erown, hat and feathers, 
and bit^-sparklii% fall ; little stout boots, 
and slender whip, handle crowi^d with a 
closed parasol no larger than a sundeiwier, 
one hand on the hip, the other gantleted 
all ready. A mechanical salute of her and 
her charms passed round the table, but not 
even the courteous Lady Chevening sug- 
gested that Helefi would be cooler if she 
took off her hat till the necessary moment 
of putting it on ; no one cared whether 
Helen was warm or cool. Seeing, however, 
that the only vacant chair had been filled by 
the book-box, several gentlemen rose, leis- 
urely enough, to fetch another ; they were so 
long about it, that Helen lifted up the box, 
and took that chair herself before tne knights 
returned, each with a chair i6 his hand, upon 
which she spitefully rallied then^ and with 
which they retreated awkwardly. enough^* 
for bold or spiteful women have- it in their 
power to shame into momentary awkward- 
ness even the most graceful and gallant of 
men. Next Helen examined the lx>x— she 
read the label — " Mudie ; " she observed -* 
** is it allowable to open it? " to Lady Cher* 
ening. 
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, •* Certainly*" was the reply of the hoeteu, 
who never opened such boxes h«»elf. 

So Helen orda:«d the knight at her left 
to cut the cord, remarking in his iaee, as a 
reward, ** I am not deyer, but I oaa nerer 
vest till I know what the devetr people havv 
got to say for themsdves. What a bore," 
as she tossed out the triads of romance- 
tomes, " it must be to write what it is sMi 
a bore to read ! " In fact, Helen, who had 
not fqggotten the promise to Tims S<a*annel, 
on the princi]de that one good turn deserves 
another, and who fully eznected an equiv- 
alent for her trouble, was longing to know 
whether " Virgilia," of which there was not 
a purchased copy in ^ house of the un- 
eonsc&ous £iither of the writu^ was in the 
box. 

. From the lipe of the foul fiend, brenthed 
thi*ough bunung mists, Geraldine would 
rather have heard her first-bom's darling 
name, than &om those camation-colorea 
ones which dead gallantry had often chris- 
tened the ruW bow of Cupid. Helen 
pelted the inonensive title at every body's 
oars, " Virgilia, VirgiUa — brava, Virgilia, at 
last! — that odd, horrid book, which came 
out at the end of the season. Who's read 
it?" 

'' I," and '<!/* said two, in such a tone as 
they would have used if asked whether they 
took tea or cofiBee. 

"Well," said a third, as insignificantly, 
*' I have not read it, only looked at it ; it is 
•caroely worth skimnnng." 

" Is It a love story P " asked a ymmg mwi. 

Helen answered him by opening tne first 
volume in the middle, and beginning in her 
intol^able stage drawl, a sentence — one of 
these at the tmmax of a scene, the dials of 
a revealed idea — which had sounded to 
Geraldine, as she wrote <t, as beautiful as 
her own thought 
' *«.What awM. stuff ! " said Helen. 

And she made it sound so. Listen to a 
aubject, nay, a phrase of a Beethoven sonata 
from the fingers of a Chopinist — is it intel- 
ligible ? Listen to a line of Shelley droned 
wm the throat of a Carl^rle pessimist. To 
those who ridianle, without wit, the ridicu- 
lous is the sublime. Helen flashed the 
leaves rudely over, read another scene, in a 
louder and diatincter drawl, — one of those 
scenes of passion which should, if read at 
all, be inly pondered never read aloud ^- 
orue to nature, and which none but those 
true to nature can bear to hear. Geraldine, 
just as she couM not control her feelings in 
writing, could not perfectly control her fSftce, 
partieuliarry now Chat she was weak ; at the 
back of her neck "there tingled a ^ill, 
whose nervous evidence she was not phys- 
kdogist enough to reeosniae ; it seemed to 
unbalance her from heaa to foot, as a pass- 
ing thunder doiid unbalances oine c^ strong 
'auMstrical affinities. A tenor dropped upon 
her like a leaden shroud, that stul pressed 



heaviest, most lead-like, where the phantom 
we^ht had Mien round her heart, creeping 
toMts c^itre now, and over aU her breast. 
As her whole luse whitened except her lips, 
their dull, dry crimson seemed to redden 
darkel^ the fever shade which is itse^as fire. 
The anonymous she had only ajmed to 
please her husband; ihen she ha<l wished 
for all to know her name ; now she writhed 
with fear lest that last, H^ht veil should he 
rent. from her unclothed spuit. Just as she 
dared not look at him, he dared not look at 
her. Little, indeed, had he foredreaded 
that one of those bold women who, thank 
God, are as rare as the very refined, would 
be the first exponent of poor Geraldine's 
luckless genius. 

Helen Jordan read quiddy with her eje, 
and between her fits of braxen trumpeting 
she glanced greedily up and down the coU 
umns---beaunful clear type — as, honor to 
Geraldine's publisher, his types always are. 
So Helen caught the clew or the book, and 
realized the style — for it had a style, 
whether good or bad. It struck her as it 
mi^ht not have struck a wiser and fuller 
brain, that there was a singular but actual 
similitude between the style and that of Di- 
amid Albany. For Helen, in past times, 
before the brand of her father's calling had 
been wiped from her bros^ by the shame- 
efiacing noble — scarcely potent less than 
royal touch -^ had been wont to study the 
world romances of Alban^r, and to prime 
herself with them for society. Now this 
likeness to his style in Geraldine's was not a 
fancied one ; it existed, and so strongly that 
it would haye been a marvel he had not per* 
ceived and feared it, except for the fact that 
his own style was so perfectly unstudied, 
his own art im word-expression so innate 
and unconsciously self-developed, that he 
really did not know he had one. And Ger» 
aldine!« sfyle was as unstudied ; but uncon* 
sciously D&d she imitated the only English 
writing which her memory had absorbed; 
the ideas still her own, and her miad'a 
thoughts such as had never been winged 
from i^ ; it was but HSke the mellow mantle 
which fell on the rainbow palettes of the 
master-pupils of certain master-painters--- 
no minilciy, but a memorial, rich and radi* 
ant, of those who first showed them that 
Art's iris is itself as Heaven's, divine. 

Now, where wise persons suspect and are 
silent, the foolish are convinced, and speak 
— they ov^reaoh themselves. Helen, the 
instant t^ perceived the likeness to Albany's 
in the style of the volume she was vulgar^ 
iaing, darted upon the certainly that he had 
actually written it This certainty inspired 
her with racier impudence i it would be so 
delicious to expose him to Scrannel's deli- 
cate aod d^berate vivisection. Bo she ended 
h^ reading with a boisterous rcaidering of 
the most original and the purest utterance 
in the book — a startling, but positively trae 
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«iem(»ie8 *— agtfnst her hoUew^lieartediieM, 
aesertioa «bout the affinities, sympathetic 
and antipathetie— of Sex. Then she looked 
up, and threw down the book with a trfum- 
pnant bang, laughed her own overpowering 
English laugh ; every one else laughed, but 
no onejo loud, no woman ever laughed so 
loud af* she, nor ever wilL Eveir^ one 
laughedk $hat is to say, even Albany related 
«s much towards the sound of one as he was 
ever known to do ; perhaps he had never 
been lieard to' laugh before. Ajid Qeraldine 
«miled into a cough, which mi^ht have 
];»a8sed for laughter but for the wild quiver 
of the smile : and that quiver caught Helen's 
eye; the sensitiveness she despised in any 
creature that did her, as she thought, good 
service — only wifdy sensitiveness could 
have so sicklied, the exquisitely lovehr smile 
wrhich was one of Geraldine's pure fascimi- 
tions. So Helen was doubly sure -^ she 
saucily stared i^>on Albimy. " This book is 
by an admirer ni yours,'' she said : *< it is 
like a very poor imitatioa of yousr * Lotus 
Valley.' " 

** Indeed I " said he, distantly, and stretched 
his hand for the nearest newspaper. He 
little cared, just then, if every one thought 
it actually his own book. 

" Here," said Lord Chevening, fluttering 
the magazine he held hims^, "happens to 
be a notice of the book Miss Jordan has 
been so good as to instruct us from, and 
from which I regret to say, I at least have 
learned nothing." 

*'Let me see it," said Albany, quaintly, 
humoring with a curled lip the notion of his 
own concern therewith. 

** On condition that you read it aloud," 
ezdaimed Miss Jordan, who flattered her* 
self his self-sensitiveness would so betray 
lum. 

*' Read it, Diamid," said Geraldine's voice ; 
she had preconceived it cakn, at her own 
command, or never had she spoken. Now 
she shuddered at its unfamiliar sound, for 
Its natural music had collapsed into the tone 
of a snapped harpstring. Diamid loved too 
much, feared too much for her he loved, to 
shudder, or betray the least emotion: he 
began coldly, inexpressively, almost taunt- 
ingly, to read. When Geraldine had asked 
him — to his drear surprise — it was because 
a sudden hope had blossomed in her heart, 
blossomed like all tiie minor ecstasies of the 
imaginative, of instantaneous impulse. A 
fii^t review ! She was wise enough to know 
that the judgments of those about the table 
were the rash, va^e verdicts of the foolish, 
whose opinions, like too many of their vir- 
tues, are "written in the water." And, 
thought Geraldine, excitedly, now should 
their laughter be derided, t£eir poor sootu 
scattered by the just award of unbiassed 
c4>probation. They mi^ht all soon hear and 
tremble. No such thmg! the review was 
just like such articles in genecal : its mark a 



patent, and oseless fbr those who needed ^ 
as nearly att patents fl^e. It said the saw 
it would have said of any other book, foistea 
upon common sense the same platitudes that 
have insulted human intelligenee ever since 
criticism became a cr&fH instead of an art. 
Not a word of definite praise, nor decided 
Uame; not an attempt at analysis ; no pon* 
dsring intM«st over a possible design ; no 
crMit given for foding, however exaggerated, 
nor fbr aspiration, how weak soever in its 
flight;— > but instead of advice, innuendo j 
and instead of suggestion, silence. 

Perhaps Geraldine would not have expe- 
rienced the stum^g reaction which befell 
her, but for the fiiet that her health was 
actually deranged. But every one who un- 
derstands the temperament — ideal-sanguine 
-*of the ever so lightly consmnptivei 
knonihk that any excitement, which quickens 
the heart's action, k &r more to be shunned 
and dreaded than the withering hectic, or 
wasting hemorrhage—- because it is the fore* 
rimner of both. And that still voice, with 
its weight of chilling words, brought the 
reaction — the fever-flre leaping to the 
cheeks, the wild weak flutter of the heart 
a^nst .the side, no longer as the moth 
within the glass, bat as the bird between the 
bruising bars. And the intangible hand of 
suffocation pressed heavier on the whole de- 
fenceless bosom ; Geraldine knew that if shd 
remained there ^within the cruel charm of 
those cold circling eyes, with that still voice 
that seemed to ice the words to chillier calm, 
she should give <ms of those gaspmg screams 
which bad been new to her of late, when she 
was over-hurrie<i or feti^ed. She left the 
room, notMng following her save some 
twenty levelled glances, and Helen Jordan's 
perfect self-congratulation that now her ques- 
tion was settled -^Albany had written the 
boc^. 

And there sat Albany, steftdily turning 
the leaves of the magasine, reading hertf and 
l^re a phrase or two aloud, seeming to read 
whole pages for himself — not looking up, 
nor raising one wistful eyebrow, nor chan- 
ging color — he dared not follow her, alter 
whom every thing but his bodily presence 
and his will had flown. Had he foUowed he 
would not have found her then, for she had 
locked hers^ into her own room. She had 
scarcely reached it, before the relief came 
with deadly danger, danger she dreamed not 
of*— she burst a vessel in the lungs. An 
instinct told her that Diamid would be 
alarmed at the symptom, whilp it alarmed not 
her. And at this crisis it was well for her that, 
wlven a very Mttle ch£d, she had now and 
then spit blood, on which occasions her 
grandmother in Italy had given her copious 
draughts of lime or lemon juice, which had 
never &iled to cure her. She rang the bell, 
then waited at the door for the maid, not 
allowing her a glimpse of her fttce, but bid- 
ding hear bring some lemons, which Geial«* 
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dine took in at the door, aeaiii locking it 
ll'he delicious juice, not omy for the time 
annihilated the exhausting symptom, but 
with its pure acid and ineffable fragrance, 
lent refreshment and rcYi^irai such as only 
Nature's medicines yield. But with^ them 
came the restlessness of recovered partial 
strength — that is, power to move — she 
could bear to lie down no longer, and longed 
lor a full rush of air ; besides, she feareoto 
remain long enough from the company to 
excite remark, or question, which Diamid 
might ask, determined fdr an answer. Look- 
ing out from a gallery-window, she saw that a 
Ely group had gathered already on the sunny 
wn, but the long terrace raised above the 
lawn was empty f there she went* and there 
the east wind — ever in England companion 
to the hottest sun — revelled from end to 
end, in so strong a current, that Geraldine 
was obliged to hold by the balustrade lest 
it should sweep her down the steps. As 
dreamy natures do, in painless suffering, she 
dosed her eyes, so that she did not see, atid 
her sense of hearing being less acute than 
usual, she did not hear a person approach 
her with stealthy rapid steps — not Diamid, 
who unfortunately had not left the house, 
hoping every moment that Geraldine would 
return to the breakfast-room — not Diamid, 
but Helen Jordan. No one joined her, 
when, perceiving with the rest, Geraldine 
standing above, she had announced her in- 
tention of going to inquire whether she was 
ill, for no other person would have dared ; 
Geraldine had made no fHends among her 
father's English guests, and they were all 
refined, perhaps as proud as she, themselves, 
however, as arbiters, foolish and uncon- 
sciously impertinent. 

Upon the east wind broke that brazen 
voice, not — "Are you ill?" "Are you 
weary ? ** not " Are you not likely to take 
cold without a bonnet ? " — nothing to pre- 
pare her to smooth the way to the audacious 
question. Miss Jordan knew how much 
easier it was to startle and shock, than to 
woo or magnetize, the truth out of a loving 
nature, caring to conceal it 

Miss Jordan simply said, "I have your 
secret, and a noble one it is, worth a wife's 
preserving. Pray, preserve it always, for I 
fancy I only know it, and it is safe with 
me." 

Opening her closed eyes, and half-dosed 
ears, unable to realize, to comprehend, 
scared rather than startled, Geraldine stood 
^fore that worst of woman's foes, another 
woman set against her. Soon she was made 
to understand, it was not in Helen to tqr- 
ment by halves. But well as it is for a wife 
to preserve such a secret, a wife would have 
done better to have prevented its existence. 
"Oh, Lady Geraldine, it bears evident 
marks of his having over-written himselt 
Great geniuses ought to die young, or if 
they live they should never write after forty 



— ^M mind by that time has run to seed* 
But perhapa he never told you he meant to 
wijte it, and jrou only discovered his author- 
ship, as I did, by matinct Yet I cannot 
help fancjring you coaxed him — did you 
not? — a young wife, too, might succeed, 
for he is old enough to be yotir/ather. 
Why, I remember him when I fim came 
out, all thesis years ago — then in the merid- 
ian of his renown. And, because you have 
be^n educated abroad, you don't know, how- 
ever much his party — a small square party 
enough, too — may puff him in the House 
of Commons, yet as an author, he has been, 
rather than is, and the reprints of his books 
are only read by those mechanics and agri- 
culturists, whom the Radicals are trying to 
elevate. It is a great pity, and I feel very 
much for you — I saw how distressed you 
were." 

The effect which worldly persons have un- 
deniably upon persons perfectly unworldly, 
is a physiological phenomenon, which none 
can account for, and which few see, as the 
latter class are a very small minority. Place 
an unworldly nature, of whatever faults, face 
to face with one its compeer in nobility and 
freedom, and it will expand, exult, show all 
its moods of sympathy or grace. But upon 
a nature so unworldly, a person who does 
really care for the things of this world only, 
has an influence, saddening while depress- 
ing ; it is certain, at such moments, that the 
superior is for the time at the mercy of 
the inferior — it is the dust-crawling serpent 
which fSftscinates the free-winged bird of 
air. As Geraldine gathered, "word after 
word, the fulness of the insolent meaninp^, 
her last care for her own secret vanished ; in 
her own eyes she sank contemptible, and fit 
to be despised by others. But he, her hus- 
band, rose to her ideal of him, dilated to a 
majesty of perfection which age after age 
should cover with many crowns, not her love 
so felt, so prophesied ; then had her secret 
remained safe, but her ambition, which after 
all was f6r him, not herself, and which she 
had Ratified in exposing herself to publicity 
for his sake. And so, in a moment of what 
men, perhaps^ even her husband, would have 
called weakness, but which was really the 
noblest strength of woman, she fiercely, 
tragically exclaimed, — 

"/ wrote the book, not Diamid. Ask 
him, if you will, and if he denies it, I will 
swear." 

Martyrdom — self-sacrifice t those who 
shriek at a flame-singe of their little finger- 
end, and who eat winter strawberries in the 
faces of the little children who cry for bread, 
believe in ye the best The martyr sees his 
own image in no clear self-contemplation, he 
does but contemplate the light beyond the 
veil of fire ; the saint, whose life is but one 
long sigh, never listens to its echo, for there 
is no pause in pain to make one heard. 
Helen really thought that Geraldine bad 
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taken what she childishly conoeived to he 
her husband's disgrace upon herself; she did 
^ve her credit for taking it, at the same 
time that she despised her. To torment Dia- 
mid the more, she went to find him, utterly 
undaunted by his breeding or his fame, or 
his certainly exalted political position, not to 
mention that he had never noticed her by 
word or look. She found him,^ as she ex- 
pected, in the breakfast room, at; the window 
which did not look to the terrace. 

" Lady Geraldine Albany has been con- 
fiding to me the secret of her authorship," 
said Helen, quite as composedly, nay, con- 
descendingly, as though she had been her 
namesake who fired Troy. AlBany only an- 
swered, " All that a married woman has 
belongs to her husband, you know." But he 
went to look for Geraldine in the garden, 
knowing Miss Jordan had been there. Es- 
pying her still on the wind-swept terrace, 
with the sun burning on her uncovered hair, 
he ran to her up the steps. Unhappily for 
her — for him — he adored consistency of 
intellectual character, and, without firm voli- 
tion, he even mistrusted genius. There was 
not only disappointment, but disapproval in 
his face — he uttered the first, the last found 
no voice, but by a more subtle medium it 

Senetrated her heart. She felt she had 
one no harm ; her pride poured strength 
through all her veins. So when he said, 
" My Geraldine, how could you tell that wo- 
man ? " she answered, not meekly, but with- 
out her wonted wifely reverence, " I had the 
right." 

Helen Jordan wrote a charming letter by 
that night's post, to her valued Mend, Tims 
ScranneL 



CHAPTER XV. 

Geraldi, by blood-sympathy, was as mis- 
erable and well ui^h as physically depressed 
that morning as his cousin. .For some time 
past, too, a still more literal annoyance than 
the causes distressing her, had drugged life 
very bitterly for the haughty boy. For, 
whatever were Geraldine's mental suffer- 
ings, at which the majority of persons would 
have sneered as consequent upon morbid 
self-indulgence and intellectual luxury, she 
was spared one torment which is inconceiv- 
able, inappreciable, by any who have not 
*^uggled with it, or endured it — worldly 
care — the fact of positive, not negative, pov- 
erty or dependence. Certainly, Geraldi had 
been poor in Italy, but he had not felt it 
painfully, partly because it was his own 
family who supported him, and partly be- 
cause in that land poverty is delicately 
unacknowledged as a misfortune, tacitly and 
tenderly assisted or pitied, never dreamed 
of as a fault or a disgrace, as it is esteemed 



and h^ld in this nation ct shopkeepers, 
where, whoever may choose to contradictl^jl« 
the &LCt remains, and the poor know it asid 
believe itj though, perhaps, for that very 
reason, they will not subscribe, to it Cer« 
tainly, Geraldi l^ad been still dependent on 
Ger^dine, when he came to England, but 
he depended no longer on her alone, so he 
felt, and he had not foreseen how it would 
affect him to be indebted to one in whose 
veins not a drop of his own blood mingled* 
Most delicately and generously had Albany 
endeavored to make Geraldi at home iu his 
house, but had found it impossible to please 
him, so difficult was he to control or satisfy, 
and at last the man upon whose head and 
hands affairs pressed heavily, was forced to 
faU back on a habit of polite courtesy which 
had no special suggestiveness, but which 
Geraldi chose to interpret into a cool dislike 
and unexpressed desire to be rid of him. 
Then followed the most harassing and 
humiliating conviction that can befall a 
proud mind, one which might irritate and 
harshen the sweetest of tempers — which 
Geraldi's was not. As soon as ever he im- 
bibed enough knowledge of the English 
tongue — very soon, too, for he was as intel- 
ligent as he was idle — he discovered by 
words what he had half-suspected through 
signs, that the English servants knew and 
disdained his poverty and dependence. How 
knew they he was poor and dependent? 
Servants find out every thing, particularly in 
London. They would seem to have a sixth 
sense, such as some old naturalist ascribed 
to bats. They are aware when husbands 
and wives differ, who, the world believes, 
agree, yea, though they wrangle in a whis- 
per within closed double-doors. They 
know the daughter's real preference among 
all the young men who come to the house, 
long before papa and mamma suspect or for- 
bid. They know the haunts of the sons 
whose mothers are so happy in their minds 
at the steadiness and home clustering affec- 
tions of those youths, and they also know 
what tradesmen the sons toady to prevent 
their dunning. They know the exact state 
of family finance when the domestic econ- 
omy is retrenched, and why — when thu 
purse brims over with precious droppings, 
and the last coin at the attenuated end can- 
not chink for want of a compuiion. A king 
of writers has written, with deep sarcastic 
pathos all his own, of the skekton closet. 
The lord of the house may keep the key of 
that closet in his breast, but his servants 
possess its duplicate. 

No wonder, therefore, the servants found 
out Geraldi's poverty and position in the 
house — a position for which they would not 
have exchanged their own. And during the 
whole time he had been in town, he had 

{)ractised himself — even to think — in Eng- 
ish, having a futile impression that by so 
doing he should enable himself to loose hui 
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Wr biuidfl, not to leave Genddine, for 
nxiet than leore her, he would hare 
endured the Bcom and impertinence of 
every servant in London, but to become 
ridi and exhibit his riches in the eyes of 
those to whom wealth is worth. His ideas 
were suffidentlv innocent in their ignorance, 
though all had vanity for their parent ; of 
eourse when he knew English well enough 
to write it, he should write books like Ger- 
aldine, lor boys of all countries think they 
can do what girls do, better than the latter. 
And of eourse, he calculated on success 
douUe that he expected her to attain. 

But happily for his real success, these 
poor ghosts of literary projects were scat- 
tered in the morning sunlight of his first 
mteUectual excitement To Diamid Albany, 
who had written some fine plays himseu, 
Lady Delucy hAd sent the transcript into 
ItaMan of the tragedy of Alarcos, anxious 
for his infallible verdict upon the rendering. 
Albany glanced through it, and then gave it 
to Geraldine, with a tender, spousal compli- 
ment on her superior acquaintance with the 
language of the translation. Geraldi, jeal- 
ous of aU their mutual confidences, smsul as 
weU as great, and who was ever on the 
watch to detect symptoms of sympathetic 
secrecy in his own presence, took the trans- 
lation, sheet by sheet, to read, as Geraldine 
ftiished each and laid it on the table. Such 
a character as Geraldi, happily a rare one, 
is the only kind oi character tot which the 
absorption of such a dramatic narrative is 
dangerous. To such a one the moral has no 
meaning, the meaning is centred in the in- 
tense crisis of the plot. Precedent is a 
guarantee for the nghts of the passions ; 
they are strong, and Sierefore are to make 
way and conquer. And Geraldi warf no 
coward physically ; not the guillotine would 
have shaken the equilibrium of his nerves. 
He eofdd have slam himself, like Alarcos ; 
have let his own captive spirit go free 
through the unknown after death, for the 
chance of meeting -Geraldine's spirit there. 
The terrible and sombre beauty of the poem 
was as soothing to his atrabilious nature as 
a handAil of fresh roses to the pure in heart. 
Geraldine, charmed to perceive that any thing 
interested him, found it easy to persuade him 
to go with her and her husband to the -first 
pe]%>rmance of Alarcos, and having been 
there, he went to all the rest, still adbmiring 
infinitely more the acting than the music, 
and envying every actor in his turn. No 
one will deny that it is easier to find a 
genius modest, even over-modest, than a 
person of good talents even moderately so. 
Ueraldi felt quite certain he could be an 
actor, the first of actors, and the first of 
singers too. Then his nobility, as an actor, 
would be untarnished, nay, ennobled further. 
He knew the story of a certain Sicilian count, 
and also how rich he had made himself — 
unmeasurably rich in Geraldi's estimate, for 



Geraldine, dhrhig a drive, had pointed out 
to him the really splendid villa-residence of 
this same masked grandee. So this new 
idea, wldch seemed to his vanity a project 
quite feasible, just as it was proper to his 
pride, incited mm to go into company with 
Geraldine, though he mtd declared he never 
would. It was on the occasion already men- 
tioned, when they were to see the composer 
of Alarcos as an opera, and Geraldi had no 
idea of consulting any one else — command- 
ing any one else, we should have said, for 
he esteemed himself as an individual far 
above the composer. So he had written the 
scrap of a note, which he thrust into the 
hand of Rodomant, who had not thrust it 
back to him. 

Geraldi, though actually a poor person, 
was not actually without money, for as it 
has been said, if one will not work, one 
must accept, beg, borrow, or steal. Only 
the first of these alternatives was obligatory 
in Geraldi's case, because of Geraldine's 
simple generosity ; she thought no more of 
giving him money than of spending it her- 
self. It was once a week or so, " Geraldi, 
don't you want some money P I am sure * 
you must, darling ! I have spent all I had 
in my purse." 'Hien she would pull his out 
of his pocket and fill it, or if she found no 

Eurse there, fill her own and put that into 
is pocket, and add another to her heap of 
portemonnaies that very day. Geraldi felt 
as though it were no degradation to receive 
money from her, quite ignorant of the Eng- 
glish laws on the subject of a wife's prop- 
erty ; he felt it was hers, and so proper for 
him, her blood, to accept, though he would 
have perished before he touched a farthing 
from Albany's hand. But he did not spend 
this money $ from liie moment he had de- 
termined to enfranchise himself socially, he 
had set it aside religiously, with a growing 
interest, worthy of a miser or a million- 
naire. 

Before Geraldine had left town, she had 
ofiered him more than she had ever done 
before, and he had refused it, exhibiting hia 
jwivily-hoarded store with a kind of grim 
glee, for he considered such a store all-suffi- 
cient for every emergency, even of an art 
career. So positively refusing, Geraldine 
could not make him take any more money, 
for his will was as much stronger than hers 
as his intellect was weaker, and she left hun, 
inly wondering herself how he had contrived 
to save it, when she had spent twice at 
much in the same time — not on her di^ss, 
for that was ever simple, but in buying the 
costliest and most charming presents for 
Diamid, such as could be of no possible use 
to such a man, or, indeed, a man at all, and 
in throwing away coin on every crowd of 
beggars, or single beggar, that beset her 
carriage, and whom her servants dared not 
drive away for fear of receiving their dis- 
charge — lor by all servants who had ever 
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lived with him, Albany vras literally idolized ; 
a rather singular tribute to the goodness of 
heart of one whose development, whose 
breeding, and intellectual perfeetness, were 
utterly above their comprenension. Before 
she left Geraldi, however, Geraldine charged 
him to let her know when he wanted money, 
adding, "I shall not tell.Diamid, because 
you are foolish, and fancy he does not like 
you, but .you don't mind asking me for any 
thing; I would take any thing from you. 
This was balm to Geraldi ; he felt as though 
he and she had a secret between them which 
her husband could not share. 

In his note to Rodomant, Geraldi had 
touched his taste by employing the fewest 
words: **I am miserable, unfortunate and 
proud. I am Italian, and I wish to go upon 
the stage. I wish to learn of the composer 
of Alarcos, who alone can teach such as I. 
I should like to act Alarcos ; may I come to 
nee you ? " 

Still perhaps, had Rodomant received the 
note by post, or from another hand than the 
writer's, he would have tossed it behind the 
fire, and waited till a second appeal, attest- 
ing persistency and Earnestness, should be 
made. But the strong admire the strong, 
the proud have ready sympathy for the 
proud, and, dare we write it ? man is readier, 
more instant to help men, than to help 
women; except in cases which only prove 
the rule. Many a good man, with average 
intelligence, will watch like a woman by the 
sick bed of a male friend, ply him witn as- 
siduous, if awkward, attentions, and beguile 
with never-ending chat his convalescence ; — 
when, woe to that man's wife, if she lies half 
an hour on the sofa, or lifts her hand to her 
throbbing head in his presence : woe toiler, 
for he oppresses — " he shall rule over her." 

When Rodomant read the note, he de- 
cided on replying to it directly, and sent his 
answer by ms mother's hand, for Geraldi 
had given no address, merely his name. 
" Come," said the answer, *^to this direction, 
but tell no one where I am, or I will do 
nothing for you, and bum this bit of paper." 
Geraldi, next day, went. He was astonished 
to find the composer of Alarcos in so mean 
a rocon, but the surprise was quenched in 
sympa^y when Rodomant said, "Young 
man, you stare at my poor room, learn to 
look at the inhabitant of it, as God beholds 
the soul through the body which it dwells in. 
I am in debt to the generosity of the noblest 
nature in this or any country, and I cannot 
rest, nor cease to hoard and scrape — nor 
' die, till the debt is discharged. Therefore 
you perceive, my allowing you to take up 
ever so small nortion of my time, is charity." 

Geraldi unaerstood this speech, and was 
not made angry by the beginmng and the end 
of it, solely because he nad, unconsciously, 
one point in common with the speaker. 
Artless as was the boy, and p^ect in art 
the man in years so few the older, they each 
9 



longed supremely for one thing — not the 
same — and both were determined to obtain 
it at any price. Geraldi nursed dark 
thoughts m his breast, Rodomant only bright 
ones ; but each had made a compact with his 
own soul to feed those thoughts on hope and 
Mth till the consummation of desire should 
crown existence. 

In spite of Geraldi's ignorance of German, 
which he would neither bear to hear, nor 
would endure to learn, he and Rodomant, 
after wonderfully brief practice, understood 
each other well. The latter had the facility, 
peculiar to the finest musical organizations, . 
as well as to those of the genius linguist, of 
acquiring by acute ear and unfailing 'memory, 
a rapid conversational, if non-grammatical, 
knowledge of any new language, the sweeter, 
and more melodious the easier, of course. 
Besides, his necessary intimacy with the Ital- 
ian text of operas served him weU, and Ge- 
raldi's beautiful Tuscan accent helped him 
further. 

Though he said, before trying Geraldi's 
voice, ** You are to sing to me to gain, if 
you deserve it, a certificate ; I am no actor, 
and by an actor you must be trained ; " yet 
when he had heard it, he added, ** No one 
else would take the trouble to cultivate your 
voice, of which there is very little, though it 
is very good ; nor is yet ripe. School-cul- 
ture would ruin it and its prospects ; I shall 
tone and mature it — that is your only 
chance. -You have a person for an actor, 
therefore it matters the less about your 
voice, so long as the most is made of what 
there is. But I shall not teach you unless 
you do exactly as I order you ; no one must 
know you come, or I should have them all 
coming ; nor must you make a fool of your- 
self, and boast you know me, or I will never 
see you again. You must take me when I 
can trouble myself about you ; if I am busy 
you must wait ; if I am out, stop till I re- 
turn, for your time is of no value, and mine 
is more precious than gold." 

Geralai approved of this treatment, and as 
for the gypsy style in which the refined be- 
ing dwelt, nothing suited his vagrant tastes 
so well ; so after a day or two he almost al- 
ways lived in the artist's attic, from ten at 
morning till ten at night, eating his bread 
and olives, or a mess of maocaroni, paid for 
and cooked by himself, whQe Rodomant 
swallowed his handful of oat-meal biscuit, 
and the coffee, which was his only luxury, 
for each cup of which he counted a certain 
number of beans, and which tasted like coffee 
served up to an Arab chief. 

Geraldine had not time to miss Geraldi 
during these expeditions, for he did not take 
one until the day she left London, and he 
said nothing of them in his letters. He 
certainly found that his master gave. him- 
enough to do, and this was a happy circum 
stance in more respects than one for him, 
that constant occupation, and his strong, if 
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unconscionable, love for his cotuin, pe- 
senring for him his boyhood green amidst 
temptations which are the most tremendous 
peril to the purity and promise of his age. 
He had to work all cLay, for Rodomant 
seeing him well in health, and wholly unim- 
paired in nervous energy, had no compunc- 
tion in so filling up his time: his actual lessons 
always short, but ever infinitely suggestive, 
were also few ; for the master, if he worked 
the pupil, worked himself thrice «s hai'd, as 
only a proud person braced by gratitude can 
work. 

Geraldi had been living this life, intense 
Cor the brain, and wholesomely dietetic for 
the heart, iust three weeks, which had passed 
like months, when he received Geraldine's 
wildest, saddest, and most complaining let- 
ter, her answer to his received the morning 
of her self-betrayal. She had taken two 
days to write it, days of weakness and mental 
•elf-exaltation, the slight inward delirium of 
a secret fever. She had poured out the whole 
melancholy of her determined desolation, 
the heart's blood of her lacerated pride. 
More and more unpardonable — urUess she 
had actually lost the reins of her mind, 
which was not the case, seeing that she could 
write with complete coherence — she told 
Geraldi her husband's mild remonstrance, so 
gently uttered, but of which she contrived 
to convey a harsh impression, even cold. 
And Geraldi, while he wept hot tears over 
the sheet, triumphed, for he thought she had 
at last confided to him the secret of her un- 
happiness in her marriage ; that possibility 
Ixe had jealously persisted in till it bee ime a 
iact in his f lith. He was in a mood in which 
•exultation literally brimmed over the measure 
of his existence for the hour; he felt as 
ithough, if he could not confide in some one, 
liis heart must burst — a rash and ruth- 
less mood, which can no more spend itseU' 
^without an explosion than can a thuuder- 
«oloud. 

» He )read and re-read the letter from morn- 
iing past- time until noon, then folding it up 
■and laying it on his heart, he rushed to his 
new acquaintance, breathless and panting, 
;|ind made as much noise on entering the 
■attic as an Italian can ever make. Kodo- 
mant was writing in the hot August calm — 
not a sigh crept^ through the open window to 
flutter his paper — not an earthly reminis- 
>oence trembled .through his creative trance. 
He was evolving the most intellectual and 
imaginative form of music for a single in- 
strument — the sonata «^ and for the mstru- 
• ment he had affected to despise as belonging 
>of right to women. Perhaps it was for that 
very reason he had lately taken it to his 
lieart; but however this might be, it was 
•only a few weeks since he h£^ essayed the 
ipublication of such a composition with sud- 
den and complete -success — even though 
-town was empty, for his publisher transmit- 
ted it to every searside dty and country 



place. For as the most beautiful poetry 
sometimes sells in a fit, so does the most 
beautiful music for single interpretation, 
only it must be the most beautiful. There- 
fore the artist was once more free, his high- 
est faculties refreshed by long rest, and liis 
intellect impregnated with that most ethereal 
of inspirations ^ a pure, ideal passion, 
which even though it shaU disperse like a 
rose-hued mist of morning, shall .have ful- 
filled its mission in the loveliness with which 
it purified the sense. 

It had always irritated to extremity Rodo- 
mant's temper to prepare easy tune-fooleries 
for fjEishionable fingers ; while doing so, if 
he was disturbed or spoken to, it had been 
as though a chained lion were stirred up 
with a whip. But writing as he pleased and 
approved, soothed him as oil glides over wa- 
ter ; his humor grew compassionate and con- 
descending ; with a kind of hero-superiority 
he smiled on men as children. How, then, 
upon a youth in expectancy and unreason- 
ableness still a child P He beneficently nod- 
ded at Geraldi, but motioned to him to wait 
a while, and so Geraldi meant to do, but his 
condition of selfish excitement made it im- 
possible for him to attend even to the easy 
exercises in the rudiments of harmony, 
which Rodomant set him to do in his spare 
moments. Nor could Geraldi sit still; his 
heart boomed rather than beat in his ears; 
he went to the window longing for some 
strong wind to blow, then walked away from 
it and continued pacing up and down the 
room. Rodomant was conscious of his un- 
easy motions all through his own moonlight 
fancies, for a serene ecstatic serenade was 
rippling silently beneath his pen.- He even 
spoke ; his own voice never interrupted nor 
disturbed his own thoughts. 

" What is the matter with you that you 
are idling the best hours of the day ? " he 
asked, still writing, and yet listening to the 
still mu<«ic in his brain. 

Geraldi groaned. '* I can't work, I can't 
sit down ; I am miserable to madness, and so 
is she!" 

Rodomant heard these words, and under- 
stood them in the true sense of the poet- 
musician ; he thought Geraldi deep in some 
boy's dream, a sort of fragment of the 
same rainbow that framed his own concep- 
tions. 

" David charmed Saul when he was mad. 
I will play to you," said Rodomant, and went 
to the piano. Wildly paced Geraldi up and 
down the room, while the first movement of 
the sonata sounded ; one of stormy but sus- 
tained yearning, well answering to Geraldi's 
mood. But when the slow serenade, ineffa- 
bly sweet, began, divinely played, for the 
composer was in love with its loveliness* 
then all at once Geraldi's heart sank, melted 
in the midst of him ; he went up close to the 
instrument and laid upon it his head) ho 
Uttered a low soft csj, then burst into teari. 
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The tribute enchanted Kodomant ; and that 
he niij^ht be assured the emotion he saw was 
the effect of his playing, he asked Geraldi 
what was the matter ? in a voice he had never 
used to him before. Geraldi, won like the 
magnetic patient by the gently-waving hand, 
burst fortn in frantic high-toned language, 
which passion made poetical. Kodomant 
listened, playing on his melodious passion, 
the delicious under-flowing current of his 
consciousness, that he whom he deemed a 
child was ennobled by passion too. Alas ! 
for passion, when love in its loveliest form, 
the self-sacrificial, is not there. Of course 
Kodomant heard the story — the whole story, 
concentrated as passion only can condense, 
in Geraldi's own way. Geraldine, his cousin, 
he adored — she was unhappy in her mar- 
riage ; and if he expressed not, he implied, 
what he was determined to believe, that she 
too loved him. Further, Geraldi implied not, 
but fully expressed, that she had wTitten him 
a letter to tell him she was unhappy. And 
he tore the letter from his bosom, only did 
not read it, for Kodomant shook his nead. 
Still from under his relenting fingers flowed 
the melodious invocation $ he listened in a 
dream. And does not the dreamer speak in 
sleep sometimes? May one not question 
him and receive an answer? But» alas! 
Geraldi knew not of the slumber of the soul 
entranced by the enchantments of art, which 
he only sensuously perceived, and which did 
but excite him to selfish introspection. 
"Why did she marry him, if she loved 
you ? " asked the dreamer, speaking in that 
•leep in which the bodily eyes are open. 

" He made her — he was'powerful, and she 
was ambitious, though I did not know it 
then, but she has shown it since. Yes, he 
made her marry him, she was so delicate and 
innocent j but she would have shown me her 
love had there been time. She shows it me 
now, too late. And he is too old for her. 
Every body at his age has been in love ; of 
course he has loved a woman who would not 
accept him, because she did not love him.** 

" It was not because she did not love him," 
murmured the dreamer in a low but strangely 
eager voice, still playing, but now more 
dreamily than ever, for the last few words of 
Geraldi had half restored consciousness of 
Fact» though consciousness of Time and 
Place still slept: — the finger drooped, soon 
there would be silence. At that mstant, a 
full-grown sagacity, terrible in its strength 
and pain, was born within Geraldi, He had 
always suspected there was a mystery — this 
man knew it, and should tell him, but how ? 
Would there be time ? for this same new in- 
stinct told him that the speaker knew not 
what he uttered. 

^ " Yes," said Geraldi, " of course she loved 
him I something prevented her; she was 
obliged to refuse. She told you toq, then ? " 
he added, with wild invention, ^earding any 
thing to get at the trutL 



" Yes, she told me that night — I made her 
tell me. But/' cried Kodomant, waking full 
and suddenly as a sleeper when the opened 
shutter lets in the sunny blaze, "it was 
strange that she should tell a boy like you. 
My lady, I thought I had your secret aU to 
myself, as well as your goodness and gener- 
osity to remember always. I am sorry, angry, 
that she told you/* 

^^Her go^ness — her generosity," thought 
Geraldi, who suddenly remembered that Ko- 
domant always spoke of Lady Delucy as his 
benefactress — nay, Kodomant had confided 
to the boy the whole story of the opera. Ge- 
raldi threw his last die. " Lady Delucy did 
not tell me — I guessed it. Every body 
must have guessed it who saw them ; but 
you were not in Engknd." 

Geraldi, as we weu know, had come to 
England precisely when Kodomant did, but he 
was certam Kodomant "did not know it The 
last moon^ray melted from the mood of the 
awakened sleeper ; he exclaimed, " My lady 
no longer if she cannot keep a secret — only 
a woman like other women." 

" It is Lady Delucy," thought Getaldi. 

It is said that no secret is safe with one 
intoxicated. Had Lady Delucy known this ? 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Theke is perhaps no kind of sufleniig so 
intense, because none so palpable and real, 
as a reaction of illness purely physical, after 
excessive mental excitement. Gerald ine 
found this. After her attack, whose danger 
she apprehended as little as she fully appre- 
ciated its discomfort, she ceased to find it 
interesting to be ill, for before it she had 
esteemed herself ill, and self-interest had 
been even a romantic alleviation of her dis- 
tress. However, her long reply to GeraldrB 
last letter was the last of her intellectual ex- 
ertions ; after that was written and despatch-' 
ed, she sank down utterly as she woula have 
done before, but for the exigent demand 
upon her sympathy of his wpful and wild 
appeal. She came down stairs no more; 
and though she did not confess how she had 
suffered, she denied no longer her suffering 
to her husband, or rather she confessed to 
confusion of mind, and to nerves which would 
not respond to what social routine imposed 
upon them. He, too happy to see her calm 
again, for the calm of exhaustion chased the 
hectic from her cheek and the fire from her 
eye, rested ever by her side; for a little 
while again she nestled to his heart, and if 
not ecstasy, certainly a transient peace pos- 
sessed him. It may well be wondered at 
why he sought for her no medical advice. 
But there was for him this large^ excuse — 
one founded too upon the experience of a 
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lil« more than twice as long, and. to the full 
as vital as her own — that he had consulted 
on his own account almost every European 
doctor with never-failing unsuccess. And, 
except for exact symptoms of actual disease, 
he had lost whatever confidence his youth 
might have coilfessed to in anj European 
doctor whatsoever. 

Could he have carried Geraldine on that 
famed square of carpet hought by Prince 
Houssain, to the lap of the Arabian Desert, 
or the heart of the city of Damascus, he 
would have called to her side the fathers of 
traditional pharmacy who preserve it pure as 
at its source, or the physician whose sage 
glance is knowledge, whose magnetic touch 
19 life. But this England ! It must be told 
that Albany, though he bore transplantation 
as well as any other exjotic which is carefully 
conserved with all due appliances of artificial 
heat and screening ^om the air, yet was no 
more the Albany he would have been had 
his forefathers never left their natiye Orient, 
than that rose of the London Pantheon, over 
whose poverty of scent the Persian Prince 
wept a few short summers since, was the 
same rose which in his divine native air 
throws up a perftime which might pierce the 
region of the sun which wooed it forth, and 
one of whose tears distilled and sealed in 
crystal will sweeten a drawer for a quarter 
of a century. And this England, Albany 
despised and, hated — yes, hated, though he 
hated neither living man nor woman, nor in- 
sect, nor reptile in it. No doctor, nor school- 
man, no physiologist has ever dwelt suffi- 
ciently upon the consequence of climate. 
Yet a change from a climate to which one 
has been, not bom perhaps, but assimilated 
by hundreds of ancestral births ; a change 
from such climate to one its contrary — from 
the South Australian to the H}T)erborean — 
from the Syrian to the Saxon, must work 
ruthless evil; the heart will chill till its 
natural charities are frosted over, the brain 
trill partially collapse, its action ever in ex- 
tremes. Therefore did the change from a 
natural to an artificial climate and condition 
render Albany unjust, more especially as his 
intellect, transcending all others round him, 
lifted him out of the mists of conventional- 
ism, and showed him man rather as he iSf 
than as he would be : for many and many an 
erring soul and feeble mind aspires and longs 
to be that it is not, yet mil be, sTuxU be, as 
surely as there is truth in God, and as the 
heavens are higher than the earUi. 

But this is little to the purpose, except as 
it concerns Geraldine. She was now — 
while her husband believed hpr in a fair way 
to recover at rest, all the beauty of perfect 
health — very nearly at the point to die. She 
knew it not herself, had she known she 
would probably have cared little ; for it is a 
fact that the happiest-lived, if pure, dread 
death no more than sleep, and to them it 
seems to come as naturally and unexpectedly. 



However, the diBease which had entered at 
an avenue so minute, that only she herself 
had perceived it, not knowing it as a disease, 
gained ground rapidly as it only does in ex- 
ceptional cases ; it kept secret its prepara- 
tions as a volcano, and as silently and mildly 
smouldered. That which was to be death to 
Geraldine'fi baby-happiness, her baby-fame, 
was to let her free to find the discipline 
which should alone develop her womanhood. 
But for what happened, she would have died 
" an infant," in years as well as knowledge. 

It was the second day Geraldine had re- 
mained up stairs, not always lying down, for 
that oppressed her more, though she made 
so light of the oppression that she did not 
mention it to Diamid. But she rested on 
his arm, she kissed him, was quiet to be 
kissed herself, played with flowers and ar- 
ranged them, felt, oh, how glad! that she 
had no book to write. She determined to 
forget Helen Jordan, the scene on the ter- 
race, Diamid's words, even her repetition of 
all to Geraldi ; in short, she was in that most 
exquisite but most dangerous mood of her 
temperament — life was ebbing softly, like 
little melting waves of a receding tide. She 
ate as little as usual, for she, with her Italian 
frugality, entirely sympathized with Diamid's 
Oriental temperance, and the latter prevent- 
ed him from perceiving that in reality she 
needed more and more nourishing food than 
she had ever required in her life. 

The siesta of sickness! when after the 
long weary morning the afternoon drops 
heavy on the lids, needfUl sleep, from which 
the sick one wakes again to weariness ; for 
through the mist that wrapped the half- 
closed brain, uneasy visions rise like ghosts, 
antf the torpid heart cannot stir enough to 
scatter them ! How unlike the siesta of the 
southern beauty, from whose sweet rest or 
sweeter dreams she springs with dewy warmth 
upon her brow ; or the noon-slumber of the 
tender growing babe, from which it stretches 
to its home of milken promise. So weary 
was Geraldine when she fell asleep, wearier 
in her dreams, though they were not awful — 
she was yet herself, and her memories were 
yet too young. Her husband watching by 
her, steadied his thoughts by a strong elBbrt 
of volition, fearing magnetically to excite 
her ; indeed, tried not to think or her at all, 
but mused on the political conditions which 
were to her an unknown world, in which he> 
half his time, was forced to exist. So, as it 
often happens in illness, when one i» not 
actually in the grasping power of pain, 
Geraldine dreamed of her childhood, her 
youngest girlhood, and of Geraldi. Wearily 
she wandered in old places, where he had 
always been, — strangely enough, she could 
not find them there. And now, in her sleep, 
half-consciously she wanted him — sick per- 
sons of her temperament always desire the 
presence not so much of the person they love 
the best, as that of the perison they love the 
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best of ikeir own blottd. Most long after 
their mothers ^* Geraldine was to her mother 
half a stranger — but she had grown up with 
Oeraldi, and knew him better than all the 
world. Not that she could have endured the 
loss of her husband's society and strong sup- 
porting solicitude, but she required Geraldi's 
as welL 

Now Diamid, though he possessed the 
power of being jealous, which all the most 
loving natures own, was too sagacious eVer 
to suspect cause for it where none existed, 
and too generous to be angry with those 
who were jealous of him. So when Geral- 
dine awoke and said, ** I have been dream- 
ing about Qeraldi, I thought I was at 
home, I mean in Italy, and that I could not 
find him there. I am afraid he is ill, for I 
have not heard from him to-day," Albany 
only thought of saving her distress and sus- 
pense. ** Nothing is easier," he said, " than 
to hear to-night before bedtime, and then 
you will sleep more tranquilly. Gerald! is 
sure to be at home, for he knows no one in 
London^ or near it. I will carry a message 
to the nearest telegraph office, and wait for 
the reply myself r as I shall send it in Ital- 
ian, it will be the most secure plan." 

" You are too good, too kind," said Ger- 
aldine ; " and will you say that I have been 
rather ill, but am much better now P " 

Diamid carried the words in his mind, as 
those of a nervous person whose nerves are 
weakened by excitement, nothing more. 
The telegraph office was four miles c^. Al- 
bany drove there in his brougham. It was 
dose to the station, and after delivering the 
message, he walked to the platform fill it 
was possible for the reply to return. The 
afternoon express was due, the bell rang, 
the throbs and thunder of the traip ap- 
proached, it stopped. One person got out 
of a second-class carriage — GeraldL He 
did not look ill, not paler nor more sullen 
than usual, but more resolute. Albany, de- 
lighted for the first time to behold him, ran 
up to him, holding out his hand — "Why, 
Qeraldi I I had just sent a message to town 
after you ; my wife was fretting because she 
had not heard this morning from her brother 
— she is a little tired, but you will do her 
more good than imy thing or any body. 
Let us go directly. Give Lawrence your 
carpet-bag." 

" No, I thank you, Mr. Albany," answered 
Qeraldi, in the tone of a second in a duel, 
for the "my wife," and the "brother," added 
insult to injury in his esteem. "No, I thank 
you, I shall be at Hope Park but a quarter 
of an Jbour after you, and you can prepare 
Geraldine, lest my sudden coming should 
alarm her. I was certain, from the tone of 
her last letter, that she was ill." So Qeraldi 
stepped into a railway fly, to which was har- 
nessed one of those half anatomies of horses, 
which make one wonder whether all the re- 
spectable horses wfi-e sent to clover in the 



Mycian Fields, upon ik» abolition ci mail- 
coaches. Albany said no more, but stepped 
into his brougham and drove off; for the 
first time his sweet temper, " sore " as it was 
" with tenderness," was ruffled by the boy's 
behavior — what right had he to speak of 
the "tone" of her letter, and above all, what 
complaints had she made ? How could she 
seek for sympathy any where but in his 
heart, whicn ached with its excess, and with 
the excess of love, if of happiness no longer f 
Yet so unselfish was he, that when on teUing 
her of his meeting with Qeraldi, Geraldine 
smiled, he was reaUy glad and thankful the 
boy had come. 

"I shaU leave you with him," said he, 
finally, " while I go down to dinner, for I 
know Qeraldi never will dine late, and per- 
haps he will persuade^you to eat more man 
I could yesterday."^ 

Just as the dressing-bell rang, Geraldine's 
maid knocked, and being called in, an- 
nounced that a ^oung gentleman wished to 
see her. She directed that he should be 
shown up, saying in an aside to Diamid, "It 
is my cousin " — lest the maid should not 
show him proper respect. 

And i)ianud retreated into his dressing- 
room and closed the door, not sorry to escape 
the sight of their first embrace — not be- 
cause ne was jealous, but it would have made 
him sad. 

Qeraldi entered -—not rushing in. — the 
consciousness of his errand made him feel 
manlier than even before, if not with an hon- 
orable manhood: though, to do him justice, 
he really was too selfishly absorbed not to 
think himself the most unselfish and honor- 
able of men. Geraldine threw her arms 
innocently round him, but he felt how feeble 
was their pressure ; in an instant he felt sure 
she was ill. He saw the difference in her 
since their short separation; he recollected 
on a sudden that when they were leaving 
Italy, just after her marriage, her grand- 
mother had said, with a half-ominous shake- 
of her head, " K England does not suit her 
health, which is all I fbar, you must send her 
back to me." And Diamid had exultantly 
nodded, so radiant at that moment had been 
Geraldine's bloom. 

" Oh, to get her back to Italy," thought 
the boy; **then if I told her, she would 
never come back to him again. But there 
would be none to bear me witness, as there 
is here; perhaps she would not believe it — 
not because she rea% cares for him, but be- 
cause she is so prouC She shall hear it — 
I must tell her; oh! will she believe it.^". 
He stopped to^^r ear, and whispered, while 
Geraldine still softly clasped him. 

" Where is Mr. Albany, angela mia ? " 

" He is gone down to dinner." 

"What! he left you alone^ how cold, how 
cruel!" 

" Hush, Geraldi, he went down on purpose 
that you and I might be alone together — he 
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Mdd y<m ironld do me good, and to yoa wfll$ 
&0W tell me every thing that has happened 
to yott since yesterday. And I mH tell 

you " 

'*No, let me speak first,^ said Geraldi, 
in a voice singiularly dear and calm for 
him. 

" What can yoa have to tell meP" Ger- 
ald^ne thought of her poor book, the embers 
of her author's pride flashed out a gleam, its 
file was not yet spent. He had heard some- 
thing triumphant— he had eome on purpose, 
there could be no other reason. ''What 
have I to say P Oh, Qersldme, listen, listen! 
At last you will know me, know all I have 
endured for you, and w31 thank me for the 
truth, for you are a Geraldi, brave as weU as 
proud." 

He flung himself ^ his k&ees: a false 
heroism, a false enthusiasm, filled and fired 
him — there was excuse for him, as there is 
for most who err, and iat some who fall, but 
woe for the consequences of selfishness ; woe 
for him who shall offend one of those little 
ones, whose inexpexieiice 4nd want of disci- 
pUne have too long kept them children. 
Geraldi was no child^ but a most precocious 
vouth ; he knew more tium she did, though 
he was not more wise. A sidtening suspi- 
cion of some evil unknown, m<»re terrible 
Ijian any comprehended, seised Oeraldine. 
Had Geraldi known the precise character c^ 
her illness, it is but justice to say that, while 
he would have moved heaven and earth to 
get her back to Italy, he would have left 
unsaid every syllable of the words which 
were burning up from his heart. But Gerai- 
dine could not speak, except in a low, quiet 
whisper, to entreat him to tell her all he 
meant, at once ; she felt that long suspense 
wouki bring on ket what had befallen her 
when Helen Jordan shodted her. The soft 
flutter of her heart began again, its small 
pulse beat oountlessly fast, but Geraldi knew 
it not ; he thought her calmer and stronger 
for his presence. He put one arm round 
her, as she sat nearly upright against the 
high-piled sofa-cushions ; but be tumed his 
head away with an instinct he ougM to have 
attended to — he did not wish to see the 
expression of her face while he spoke. He 
told afi, feelipg as though lus own secret 
were worthless, havittg discovered the value 
of anoike/^s ; he related his struggles long 
past, his resolve to depend no longer even 
upon her, and his decision to go upon the 
stage. Every minute ^icident of visits to 
the attic of the artist, f^eir habits when to- 
gether, tiaeir conversations, in which some- 
times mingled Lady Delucy's name. The 
only departure, if not from truth, from fact, 
was that when Geraldi came to the pmnt, his 
confession of his own misery, and Geraldine's 
supposed wrongs, he swerved from the actual 
recollection. Instead of saying that Hodo- 
mant was playing when he spoke, and that 
after all he had but remarkea dreamily, " It 



was iKit beeatme ihe did not love bkn^'* 
naming no one; instead of recalling his 
own inventions, which dkited the inwardly 
addressed complaint of Rodomant, Geraldi 
made an ungenuine statement — that the 
artist had assured him, in so many words, 
that Diamid loved Lady Deluc^r, and had 
made to her a proposal of marriage, which 
she refused. 

Had Geraidi possessed one spark of G^r- 
aldine's poetic fire, it would have warmed 
lus words, but Hke his determined mind-^ 
not his glowing heart — they were steadTf 
and stem, and cold. So they fell on Crerai- 
dine's heart like ice-boks, shattering, crush^ 
ing down into her inmost being, her last 
remains of the vital innocence of youth. 
Had his words been bumingly eloquent as 
thev were boldly Btron^^, they might havd 
melted on her ear, fusing themselves into 
the radiant imagery that ever inwrapt her 
thoughts. Then might the powers of her 
intellect, challenged to prove the truth, have 
sprung Vigorous from meit sick inertia, have 
wrestled successfully with the falsehood, 
wrung from it its sting, and left it van* 
quished, because unarmed, harmless as a 
non-existent enemy, a proven lie. Bat 
Geraldi, by the instinct of selfish jKission, 
which imparts the power to discriminate 
between the best means and inferior ones^ 
knew perfectly well that no raving would 
convict her — he had raved too often and 
unsuccessfolly ) and he avoided the grounds 
of his own interest and love with equal tact. 
If it be a fact that the condition of bodily 
illness is a torturing one, because unnatural 
— a departure from pure and perfect physi- 
oal laws — it is also true, that in illness we 
cannot reason, though reflection is even 
more spontaneous than in health. The 
memory weakens, while receptivity of fresh 
impressions is morbidly intense. Geraldine, 
therefore, questioned not, but contemplated 
this projected fact with vivid fearftilness; 
the valley of death's shadow held no horror 
more monstrous yet impending, for the soul- 
sick pilgrim. Nor had she strength left to 
fly from the temptation of terror, as terrihle 
as that of sin. And so all tlie love and ten* 
derness ineflable of her husband^s invariable 
behavior, her destiny crowned with a devo- 
tion for which she owed at least as much 
gratitude to heaven as to man, were as it 
were lost upon her ; of them her remem- 
brance darkened, deadened, as the starry 
heaven beneath which drops and spreads a 
universal cloud. But though she sinned 
this time through suffering, there was suffer- 
ing as hers, and more sharply to be felt, for 
him who erred the most As Geraldi ended 
the story which his miserable jealousy had 
perverted, he expected a burst of that old 
mdignatfon for which Geraldine, even as a 
child, had been remarkable ; no inward and 
still disdain, but an execrated and elo- 
quent defiance. Geraldi nad most admired 
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her in these moods ; th^ had browht her 
the nearest to himself. No si^h troumed the 
air, no breathing quickened mto passionate 
erplaintiye whispers^ sighs could not break, 
it was as a lake firosen oyer to the brim, and 
beneath that ice the breath lapsed fiedntingly, 
but lapsed into an internal pulsation too 
dangerously quick, a pulsation which indeed 
pressed the spirit to me edge of earth's ex- 
istence ; that thin, how thin a Hoe of dark- 
ness which divides from light, a line one 
cannot pass in sleep, or awo<m, or trance, 
nor in dreams, but in death alone. Was it 
death, then, Geraldi saw, and deserved to see, 
when he turned his eyes to examine coldlj 
«nd deliberately die effect of his communi- 
eation ? He tiiought so, nay, beUeved, and 
for the time as bare and remorseful an agony 
seiaed upon him as though he had murdered 
Oeraldine, not her happiness only. For 
white lay the shadow of death upon her face, 
ghostly gra^ upon her relaxed and stirless 
Bps, deep violet round her eyes, those eves 
that would not wholly clo^, but showed a 
gleam of iUmy pearl and azure within the 
golden lashes, a dreary si^ht. And when 
Geraldi moved his arm, which had encircled 
her, scared from his cruel embrace by a fear 
as cruel, her head fell, not softly, as when 
pressed by the poppy-wreath of slumber, 
imt heavily, and mere it dropped, re- 



Geraldi could bear no more; he had nev- 
er really had any thing to bear except what 
even in its suffering is passion through 
ecstasy, and rapture in its most restless 
moods. Now flung from his hope of love, 
Titalizing life with treble energy against the 
oonviction of death, if not true, a reaHty to 
him ; he had no place to flee unto ; a wan- 
dering star is not more lonely in the deserts 
and the depths of space. Self-reliance spent 
in an instant at that surpassing shock, no 
help near, none in himself, and no hope from 
her, he fled from her, not knowing whither 
he meant to go, but by instinct gomg to the 
right place and person. As in uneasy dreams 
the night-walker arises and wanders safely 
through unknown places, so he who had 
never been in a room of Hope Park before, 
went straight to the dining cnamber, and di- 
rect, opening the door mechanicidly, yet. ad- 
vancing with steps that staggered not. The 
whole distinguished company were met, all 
had eaten enough to be able to talk, and 
drunk ^lough wine to make conversation 
agreeable. All, except Diamid Albany, 
yrhose mind was so perfectly in training, that 
he could bring it to bear at any moment on 
the most difficult question or interminable 
arj^ument, yet who preserved so strict a du- 
ality of being, that his heart was free and 
revelling with his precious charge up stairs. 
As the door opened, the decorous retainer 
put to guard it might as well have tried to 
prevent a lightning from shining in at an 
open window, as Geraldi from going whither 



he would; the rest of the servants remained 
immuteble as stotues each behind his chair, 
exact patterns of what their models should 
have been, for liieir masters and mistressea 
were all diaturbed, and exclaimed in tonea 
as afirighted and trembling as if a ghost had 
entered. Quietly as a ghost indeed, Geraldi 
glided, creeping to Albany's chair, and 
whispered, lor he meant none eke to hear, 
though all heard the hoarse and hollow utter- 
ance — " Geraldine is dead ! *' 

Never had a person who deserved so little, 
endured so much of misery, distress, and 
that indescribable care we call worry, a«' 
Albany. It really seemed as though he, to 
whom it mattered most whether Geraldine 
were dead or lived, were the last who had an 
interest in her, and hold upon h«^ Every 
matron in the compaay rushed^ifter htat 
mother; and her motiher, who had never 
tended her in her life, made as though she 
had never quitted her an instent, nor weaned 
her from her side. She stood at the head of 
the sofa on which Geraldine had swooned, 
and Geraldi at the foot ; on each side pressed 
a crowd of fair and curious faces; for her 
husband there was no room. And Albany, 
whose deepest passion, whether of grief or 
joy, never interfered with his philosophy, 
saw that the best thii^ he could do was to 
summon medical aid, so long despisied by 
him, but new desperately desired. But whil« 
writing a message in the library, one came 
for him from Geraldine, who had revived 
with the quick response of youth to remediet 
untried before; Geraldi brought the message. 
As it is said that great unners, after great 
iudgmente passed away, become more reck- 
less, so was the boy more sullen and mor» 
saucy, for on delivering the message, he con- 
trived to convey the sense of his own value 
in Geraldine's eyes, and reumed before Al- 
bany could reach the bed-room, to the side 
of her pillow. But whatever were Gerai- 
dine*s wishes, her will was against his that 
time ; she ordered bun to go, as she had 
ordered every other person to go out of the 
room ; and thn time, he knew not why, h» 
dared not disobey, nor try to thwart her. 

No embrace, however weak, no words of 
love, however low, for her husband. She 
only said, and rather more imperiously than 
she had addressed Geraldi, ''I want Ladf 
Delucv. I must see her directly -^ send fof 
her. I cannot sleep nor die, which ever ii 
is to be, till I have seen her." 

*' I will send for her instantly ,*' answered 
Diamid ; '< she sha&be here to-night"— for 
he knew she was only in the next countf* 
He rejoiced too much that Geraldine's freu 
set towards her, to wonder at it for an in- 
stant^- we seldom wonder when what we 
wish for happens! For he knew by experi* 
ence the invaluable influence of Lady Deluey 
in illness or sudden woe, her soothing sweets 
ness and secret strength, her character pes* 
feet in its maternity. Such a nurse for mind 
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vxd body could not be b6a^t or lured — long 
had he coveted for Oeraldine a freadship for 
which she did not care, and which the elder 
lady was too delicate to press upon the way* 
ward girl. Now he only thought, " she finds 
at last, that she wants indeed a fHend — as I 
find that at last a husband is neither fri^d, 
nor mother, nor nurse — alas ! " So a third 
tnne that day was the electric telegraph put 
to Geraldine's use, and Lady Delucy arrired 
almost simultaneously with physicians sent 
for from London. 

. ^ow, though Lady Delucy had prophetic- 
lily feared lest the united happiness of Dia- 
mid and Oeraldine might be a destiny too 
briUiaat for endurance, she had also fervent- 
ly longed for the dispersion of the dread 
possessin^ier, had prayed ardently for their 
steadfast ^Pace. Few women, none save the 
best and the noblest, regiret disappointment be- 
fiedlin^ others who have acted towards them 
with mjustice, even if the only seeming in- 
justice has been tiie difference between the 
balance of happiness in the different desti- 
nies, or what, for want of a better name, we 
call good fortune. This, Albany's first friend, 
would have gladly given— not only her life 
for his, that were too easy a ffratincation — 
but, her life for Geraldine's, her health for 
hers, her peace, if not of heart, of conscience 
—•that possession most precious which the 
nure who suffer alone know how to prize. 
Eager and earnest were her ouestions asked 
of Diamid, the first person she saw on her 
arrival; slow and despondent his replies, for 
what could he sayF Even she saw as well 
as felt, that he had deeper cause for care 
Uian Geraldine's bodily indisposition — acause 
the could not divine, and aared not inquire 
of him. She could not divine, for a woman 
whose devotion to a man is disinterested, 
never suspects that another woman could 
fail in her allegiance to the same. And 
directly she found that she could conUfflg no 
eonsolation on him, she hastened to succor 
where she might be most needed after all. 

Physicians had examined Oeraldine by 
tiiat tioje, and had taken care not to betray 
to their patient their suspicion of her immi- 
nent danger ; nor could they succeed'in con- 
vincing her parents of it ; they could not, or 
would not, belieye such a possibility. Her 
mother had often fainted in her girlhood, and 
her father, from whom she inherited the con- 
iumptive temperament, had outlived the sus- 
picious weakness of his youth. 

On entering Geraldine*s room. Lady De- 
lucy started, as well shenBiight, to see Geral- 
di there; she had never given him credit 
for being really of so much consequence to 
his cousin as Oeraldine had chosen to make 
out in her childhood's history. And, had 
Oeraldine not happened to have seen Lady 
Delucy, he would probably have taken her 
for a nurse; but he had seen her — he 
knew her, and also instantly knew why she 
liad been sent for. He had never dreamed of 



Oeraldine so acting, for the jealousy of a 
man differs essentiuly in its monitions from 
that of a woman, save in those cases wrhere 
mcurally the sexes seem in unnatural encroach- 
ment upon each other. A man's jealousy is 
resolute and rash ; a woman's, spiritual, but 
oh ! how subtle ; his would visit the victim 
with sudden and murderous revenge, here 
would drain from existence its green and 
healUkful ioy, and blight the blossom at its 
heart of tne sweet flower called hope, leav- 
ing the sapless stem, the withered petals, to 
their death in life. • 

And so now Oeraldi trembled ; an earth- 
quake' s throes rend not more suddenly the 
earth's material calm, than the ^hock of his 
suspense heaved his spirit ; for now he re- 
called the false, in what he had stated, 
rather than the. true, and the probability of 
his real surmise vanished ; for himself he 
foresaw disgrace, and, worse than disgrace, 
the death of Oeraldine's love. No need now 
to send him from her side, he was only too 
thankful to go ; apd she, whose suspense was 
at least as terrible as his, cared not to detain 
him near her ; if she should after all need a 
witness, he was not the one, nor should he 
be compromised; there was another, the 
person who had told him. 

Lady Delucv sat down by Oeraldine, whom 
thev had not aared to move from the sofa on 
which she lay. Nothing but illness at a 
crisis could have made a girl naturally gen- 
erous and amiable, so morbidly inconsiderate 
and ui\ju8t. Ever^ one knows that there are 
many wave of saying the same thing ; a ret- 
icent and delicate mnt, a question implied 
rather than expressed, when that which has 
to be mentioncni must hurt the person ad- 
dressed, at all events, and may wound the 
heart' incurably. But Oeraldine. would not 
greet Lady Delucy, and thrust back her soft 
hand ; weak as she was, she reared her head 
from the pillow, and surveyed her companion 
with haugnty and irreverent gaze ; the volitioH 
of jealousy more violent than that of love, 
galvanized her into momentary strength, 
and she exclaimed in a voice authoritative as 
that of an elder catechizing a rebellious 
child, — 

" Did Mr. Albany ever ask you to marty^ 
him P I will know from your own Hps ; and* 
if so, why did you refuse him P " 

There never was a softer heart than the 
lady's ; had there been the least admixture 
of love's humility in the manner of the 
question, or even the bewildered incc^renoe 
of passion overwrought, she could have par- 
doned it more readily, and replied more 
easily; but she, too, had pride, and pride 
that had been half-starved, not pampered, 
like Oeraldine's, with every luxury of love's 
indulgence. By great calmness and dif^kr 
unrufiled, she hoped to arrest what she couM 
not believe was more than suspicion — how 
roused, she knew not. 

'* Your illness only, my dear child," she 
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answered, ** could haTe put such a fkacy into 
your head, you have been dreaming awake, 
as we do at times in illness ; try to rest, and 
above all do not think, we will think for you 
instead ; and be assured that nothinj^ has 
ever happened to me which can signify the 
least to yoM." 

With a dread, quivering clutch, Geraldine 
seized Lady Delucy's hand — a clutch of the 
weak and wasted fingers only, for the hand 
had no power to hold — a mere momentar}' 
grasp, as it were a spasm of touch, wild as 
me spasm of suspense, that gave her spirit 
an instant strength — short-during as* a 
babe's convulsion, powerful as a grown man's 
madness. No condition of bodily sanity 
could be a match for this — the insanity of 
sickness. 

** Yes or no,^' screamed Geraldine, with a 
ery Uke the cry of a child convulsed, a short, 
sharp shriek, intermingling with the gasps 
of vague distress. "Yes or no, or I shall 
die — I will die — I eon die if I choose, this 
moment." 

And what was strange, or i>erhaps natural, 
Lady Delucy was appalled into oelief that 
the actual danger which she contemplated 
would indeed be the death she feared. Now 
she had a theory (which she had never had 
the opportunity of testing) that common 
sense is the best antidote to excessive exal- 
tation of the faculties. In an instant she 
made up her mind to tell no lie, nor conibss 
the genuine truth, but to generalize. She 
therefore answered lightly with — oh! how 
heav]^ a heart and depressed a feelinj^, re- 
specting her own worth or mission in the 
world, we cannot write, — "You are very 
much younger than Diamid, my dearest 
Geraldine. All men who marry late have 
had ideas, if not intentions, of marrying 
early ; it may not have been for love, very 
often for gain, sometimes " 

Here Geraldine broke in with weakened 
tows, that wailed into a sob almost before 
they spent themselves. "It is true then, 
true, and Jie is true, not Biamid, not Diamid, 
but keJ* Then Geraldine's eyes closed, and 
she lay still i^in, still as in the swoon 
which had whelmed her faculties after Ge- 
n^di spoke the truth he cruelly perverted. 
But Geraldine this time was in no swoon 
actual; she suffered too strongly; it was but 
the swoon mimetic of hysteria, that last 
mystery left for modem medicine, and 
modera courage to explain. The lady un- 
derstood, though she could not have explained 
it ; she was in misery for the misery she had 
caused, and for which she directly blamed 
herself, as persons of uncharged conscience 
are ready to do. Oh, that she could give 
consolation ! let those who wish the same 
ntfvi^ try to offer it through words; the 
very fragrance of a flower sickens the sick 
at heart, and words, however tender, rasp 
the sensitive ear of the tortured brain. In 
fecty consolation is as awkward an intruder 
10 



upon socrow, as auy ^nfpanion save t2>e 
lover, upon love ; so much of love is sor- 
row, and so precious is sorrow, in the place 
of love, clothed in the raiment of that 
familiar dead delight. 

"It is not true," said the lady, who had 
never embraced sorrow in the place of love, 
for love had never nestled near her. " It is not 
true that he loved me as he loves you — per- 
haps not true that he loved me at aUJ* 
Now, as the lady herself Jtad believed her« 
self beloved, she felt as though she made in 
this remark the last concession of charity ; 
she thought ^e had done the utmost to veil 
the truth without actual falsehood. But she 
implied the fact which Geraldine had dreaded 
to have confirmed; — that was enough to 
seal for that young heart the doom of its 
despair. ; ' 

Truly, we should never seek to know what 
we fear. The mystery of Hope is a celestial 
phantom placed between the heart in its 
nrail humanity, and the reality of Awe ; nor 
should its veiling brightness he rent with our 
own sacrilegious hand ; if we are to prove 
the worst, if for us the mystery of Terror is 
to be fulQUed, let Heaven's own lightnings 
rend the radiant mist, and Heaven's own 
mercy temper the justice of the revela- 
tion. . 

With all her self-created assurance, Ger- 
aldine had not really believed Geraldi — she 
now knew by the torturing extremity of her 
conviction that she had not ; but she behoved 
now, and remorselessly the truth entered 
as iron into her souL Almost as calm as 
death is enforced resignation, hard as the 
nether millstone is the ^ride of patience. So 
calm and rigid Geraldine remained some 
time, that the lady hoped she was asleep, and 
even thought so ; — K)r the flutter of a few 
strayed golden hairs on the girl's cheek 
showed mat still she breathed and lived; 
and her companion trusted -r- she dared not 
but trust — that in sleep the distressful hal- 
lucination would spend itself, into it passing 
as one of its own dreams, and so remain ti 
the awaking, or perhaps be as a dream for- 
gotten, ^or the lady never imagined Geral- 
dine had been told ; she for a moment forgot 
she had told any one herself, and she could 
understand and pardon that with which she 
could not sympathize — a suspicious imagi- 
nation informmg a passionate nature. She 
also pitied the young wife; for, knowing 
that Albany was of necessity much occupiea 
with what could not interest Geraldine, she 
thought, it possible her heart had during 
those pauses of conjugal intercommunioisi 
lapsed into loneliness severely felt, because 
so stronglv contrasting with the sympathy at 
all other hours her own* Little knew the 
ladv of the preparations intellectual pride 
had been making in GeraJdine's mind so 
lon^, for the final ruin of its peace — or how 
easily the heart's happiness succiunbs wheA 
mental peace is destroyed. Less knew she 
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^f tike force, tnd Oepth, and ilereenew of 
-Geraldine't spiritu*! pxide, surpasBing in ito 
vnddenly-atouaed activity, the atreiigtli of 
li^ loTe, as the heart's magter-pulse, the 
vrrist's small throbbing thread. Much has 
l>een said, preached, and written, about the 
•evil of pridte ; but in good truth such words 
faU to tne ground, wbere they deserve to lie ; 
no one declares the real reason why pride is 
wrong, and an insult to the Majesty of 
Heaven; for few indeed know, and those 
few are too proud to coi^ess. There is an 
absurd idea, whidi, by the waj, no proud 
person ever entertains, t^t pride in all its 
unds and every degree is wrong; and it 
^refore may eound paradoxical to assert, 
what all proud persons know nevertheless to 
be true, that pride is as necessary lor the 
maintenance of the 'human condition in its 
Ihwnan perfection, as cfaarit^jr is necessary for 
the maintenance of the spiritual condition, 
whose perfection ie universal love. Is there 
a virtue which, by abuse, that is, through 
excess, may not sink to weakness, the atmos- 
phirare surrounding vice? what virtue has 
aot, at times, bv individuals or parties, been 
abused, degraded through excess P Yet, 
what without pride is ambition — not emula- 
tion, the desire to excel others, but the desire 
to excel? What without it is honor,— not 
ilie nrinciple of duelling, but the prmciple 
wbich bids a man make his will, and never 
Contract a debt f What is chivalry without 
it, — not particular devotion to everywo- 
man, but general reverence for all ? What 
without pride is poverty ? — not the p^v- 
er^ which begs and crawls by day, and wan^ 
tons and feasts at night; but tne poverty 
which the rich dare not to insult by helping, 
«nd which those neither rich nor poor sus- 
pect not. Above all, what without pride is 
passion — the anguish of disappointed love P 
wreathing with its purple blossoms the grave 
4of hope tiU men tread on it as on abtoom- 
ing garden — stifling the sigh that might 
reveu — drying the tear that would betray 
tiie tenderness <^ the wounded heart ; keep- 
ing secrets for a thousand, nay a thousand 
thousand, from aU but God. Certainly, for 
this Mfe, pride is at least as precious a pos- 
uession as great beauty, hi^h race, or suffi- 
cient wealth ; all blessings. Gable enough to 
be abused, still blessings as much as the 
wine which can intoxicate, the food which 
may surfeit, the pain««harming opiate which 
is also poison. 

But pride, in its emess, is more dangerous 
than all other passions, in proportion to its 
etrength, which surpasses tiieirs. So is it 
alone, and for that reason alone to be con- 
trolled by love — the true spirit of self-sac- 
riflce, even as pride is the true spirit of self- 
respect. And pride is fatal when it will not 
be controlled by love, but rises insurgent 
4E>ver it Celestial hosts, swerving from Sieir 
homage to the heavenly principle, were lost 
—they are said to have falleni a word how 



doquent to eatpress the degradation of ^ 
proud, Booc but the proud can telL 

So in tids hour of trial, when pure, unself- 
ish, unmixed love alone, could have tri- 
umphed over evil, a woman who was no ange! 
— feU. Just as Satan can bestow the king- 
doms of this world and their glory, bo can 
pride give strengtii to its own^ f(^ any, the 
last emergeney. Oeraldine stirred, and 
opened her eyes ; as Lady D^ucy thoujri^ 
looked ionoeently and sweetly luround* Soft 
and quiet were* her tones, too ; pride gave 
her power to modulate them. 

' '' i want to see Diamid,'' she mur»ured $ 
<<wiMyoucaUhimP" 

Lady Jkihacy thougli^ ** Why should she 
not see him P was he not the proper com- 
panion for her P " 

And she inwardly n^ced, going inatantlv 
to call him. Close enough bs was at han^ 
only outside the door, ao^ listening to the 
silence as only the loving can listen, for a 
breath or a voice of Qeraldine's. He crept 
to her side — he saw, too, the softer exprea- 
sion which masked her countenance at her 
own will, and his instant emotion rendered 
him unguarded — suspicious he never had 
been. He scarcely felt it strange when 
Ocaraldine said to him, though without hold- 
ing out her hand — still she smiled the 
shadow-amile of illness, — 

" My dearest Diamid, I want to ask you a 
<{ue8tion, -^ I am sure you will answer it— 
indeed, I guess Uie answer. Did not yoa 
once Bsk iSe^y Deluey to marry you P " 

Diamid was quite deceived ; had he loved 
Lady Deluey passionately he would have 
been thunderstricken ; be might have equiv- 
ocated in reply ; but he had felt it so httle, 
that he was not afraid to confess, n(» ashamed 
how little he had felt. 

«* Long and long, and very long ago, before 
Geraldine was bom — before she canse to 
make all the world a paradise. That la 
what happens when tender creepers fondle 
round oid stones," — and he bent to kiss 
her, so innocent of the root of that delicate 
and clinging parasite, for he himself was 
bom without suspicion, or the power to envy 
or bear malice. But Oerakime vrith one 
hand covered her lips, witii the other pres|ed 
him from her. 

" Did you haU her P " she inquired veba- 
mently. " I must know that ; I " 

Now Albany was as just as generous ; ha 
knew he had never hated the woman whom 
he had never pasmonately loved — her good- 
ness feced him sudd^y—- and, to excuse 
his abrapt reply, it must be said that Qeral- 
dine's sudden question, its sudden vehe- 
mence for an instant displaced the idea of 
her danger; he could not b^eve that one 
near death would exhibit a mood so eeflthljr. 

** No," said he, in solemn tones, ** I did 
not hate her, — aind no one could." 

Albany had better not have uttered the 
trath this time, and soon he knew it ; but ha 
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iras inltated — h^ liad married a clald of 
genius, and one in all but genius still a child, 
when she acted childishly, she annihilated 
the Ided of the wife, which his imagination, 
mature as his manhood, cherished. 

Soon, indeed, was he punished for his sin- 
cerity. For Oeraldine called loud upon 
Geraldi, and though he was not near this 
time, her cries for him redoubled, until Al- 
bany, terrified at the excitement nossessing 
her, called the boy himsetf. Geraldi slowly 
and reluctantly returned, expectant of im- 
mediate disgrace, and was crowned with im- 
mediate triumph. 

" You loved me always, Geraldi, and -w^re 
dways true ; Geraldi, you spoke the truth ! ** 
And she drew him to ner arms ; he, stunned 
with the sudden conquest, was almost shamed 
ihto gentleness unliKe himself, thus doubly 
deceWing Albany, who amidst his deep dis- 
tress. Was even consoled by the reflection 
that she had any one near her whom she 
Itrould allow to minister to her comfort 

If comfort, it was not cdm fbr lonff. 
tVith the night a low delirium seized Genuf- 
dine ; she knew nothing, seemed to see no 
one, raved in murmurs, wailed in whispers, 
the most fearsome freak of malady to be- 
hold, if not to bear. Still, perhaps, the re- 
action of fever upon the bram, for the hour 
making there its stronghold, saved her lungs, 
at least it saved her life. But the moral 
mania left her not; all night she shrank 
away when Albany approached her, shrank 
closer to Geraldi, who never left his position, 
nor unclasped her arms from his emorace. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

Thb time when Albany had asked Lady 
Delucy for her hand, had been the passion- 
spring of existence, which steeps all moods 
in an empurpling light. None but sweet 
words had dropped m>m his li^s, for only 
. sweet thoughts nestled in his bram, and his 
poet's imagmation teemed with tender fancies. 
Then he fdt just enough, not too much, to 
be able to make love eloquently. It is not 
the most deeply-loving who can plead most 
fluently, nor does he, inwrapt in another's 
being, seek for conceits or compliments to 
adorn his petition. Then it is true that Di- 
amid had admired Lady Delucy — any man 
of fastidious taste must have done so. She 
was also agreeable to him, her soft heart and 
deliciois temper eased his irritable genius 
and so )thed his nerves. But she was, as an 
object, supremely desirable, for she had high 
posifiQn, large lortune, and boundless gen- 
erosity wherever she loved or approved. 
Born and self-trained a physiologist, he knew 
perfectly well that he was dear to her, and 
ne concluded that his protection of her and 



the devotton fr6m which he eoold trust Mm* 
self never outwardly to swerve, wouM be 
■equivalents for what he wished her to be- 
stow. He knew that she alone could ad- 
vance him immediately to the high ground 
he Wished to take ; years of m^itary aspi]*ft>- 
tion and industry must bring him to that 
same point, self-elevated step by step, but 
that he would not bear ; he had a singular 
theory, certainly having ambition for its 
germ, that genius, unress developed 8ud« 
denly, and very early, was worthless. In 
fact, as far as iiiteEect was concerned, he did 
not believe in late development at idl. 

Now when his father, and bibliopole, but 
no genius, had discovered his son's ihttaty 
fancy, as he called it, and discovered it 
through Biamid's throwing np the emjrfby- 
ment and proflsssion selected fbr him, and 
for which, unlike most who throw up prac> 
deal commonplace, he was totall)r unfit, that 
parent threw him up also to all intents and 
purposes, left him to himself; and it was 
the daughter of his former employer, who 
alone understanding him, had given him 
firankly the assistance he then most needed 
— means of literary publicity. He knew 
well that all belonging to her would become 
entirely at his disposal, did he marry her, 
not fbr what he considered selfi^ ends, they 
were so disguised beneath the pronuses of 
his genius. 

Lady Delucy, having given him up, at 
first had expected he would marry, marry as 
most men do, some from one motive, some 
from another, few for love alone. When he 
did not marry, it cannot be denied that 
whatever quality took the place of vanity in 
her was flattered, and that her love became 
more than ever dear to her — it seemed a 
reality like the child unborn, or the child 
dead, in either case more precious than bar^^ 
ren single-hearted love. Abroad he did not 
marry either, and on his first wandering fif- 
teen years were spent; all that thne she 
nursed her secret treasure, and it lived for 
her. Then he returned, and for some few 
years threw his whole genius into affairs, as 
he had his first years thrown it into litera* 
ture, and with as startling and positive a 
success. When Elizabeth had remarked to 
her mother, the night after they met him 
newly married, that she had fancied some* 
thing six months before, she was not wide of 
the mark, for Diamid had done a thing as 
foolish as he could do, rendering himself 
ridiculous, and the lady who loved him more 
unhappy than was necessary. It was then he 
constructed the door in the wall between his 
garden and hers ; for she had the tantalizing 
felicity of knowing he lived close to her dur- 
ing his retreats into the country, as she had 
herself persuaded her husband to leave the 
pretty tenement in its grounds, which was 
attached to the castle — not to Diamid, but 
to Diamid^B &ther, who had naturally left it 
to Diamid, on discoyery that, after all, his 
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■on had distioguiahed himself ahoye all other 
men of his age ; nor been unfilial either. 

So Diaxnid had constructed this entrance, 
and daily, some days hourly, the lady found 
him in her room. Servants remarked to 
each other, and Elizabeth also, to herself^ on 
this arrangement ; the daughter, who inher- 
ited her mother's gentle temperament, was 
delighted to think she would at last be 
happy ; for even in her childhood Elisabeth 
bad suspected the truth, as she once said to 
her nurse, that Mr. Albany did not really 
oare for her, she was certain, for he only 
kissed her and nursed her before her mamma, 
never delving to notice her when he found 
her alone in the room. 

Now Lady Belucy, who of course ought 
to have been stronger of will than when 
▼Oimger, was weaki^ ; she could not trust 
herseLT to refuse him again, if asain he 
. asked her hand, which he was on the edge 
of doing, for still his comparative poverty 
debarred him from complete popular success, 
though his part^'-success was perfect. So 
she never gave him the opportunity, for she 
never staid with him alone, and Elizabeth 
marveUed why her mother pertinaciously 
called her to her, and whispered to her to 
remain, whenever Diamid spent the morning 
there, making the party that illustration of 
dulness, a triad. And Elizabeth was very 
glad, indeed, that Albany at last went away 
just before Charles Ljronhart returned from 
India. In^deep self-disgust at his incapacity 
to outwit a woman, and sated of all but am- 
bition — love he had then never tasted, Dia- 
mid left Northeden very suddenly, inflicting 
a deeper wound than he conceived, he had it 
in his power to inflict, for now it mattered 
not to him to conceal his indifference, and it 
breathed over his gentle manner like frost on 
dew ; the sudden chill of the first winter- 
warning strikes not death to the flower of 
the field as that light-dropping coldness 
pierced hope to its heart in the lady's faith- 
ful breast Still, she was not prepared, even 
by his indifference to her, for his new pref- 
erence, so rapidly conceived and consum- 
mated. 

Nor was Diamid prepared for this either, 
any more than she, and in the sudden shock 
of passion, the seeds of retribution for him 
were sown. Lord Chevening's political party 
required a head, all the rest of the members 
were complete, and worked without it, as a 
steam-engine without a driver, perpetually 
crushing down their own designs, nor able 
to avoid what was actually unnecessary col- 
lision with the plans of others. And Lord 
Chevening determined to win Diamid wholly, 
as he had nis sympathy, to have his strength. 
This nobleman was blood-descended from 
that first William Witt, who thrilled the 
senate with eloquence it had never before 
echoed, whose last words of harmonious de- 
fiance, and last awful apparition, excel in 
draipatic sublimity every tmng except Shake- 



speare; and firom that second WilHam Witt, 
who, bom of such a father, seemed to 
Jbave^ been purposely endowed with every 
qualitj the parental genius had lacked, or 
disdained to use, and to have had the genius 
purposely denied, in order that he mi^t be- 
come a martyr through the weakness which 
could not save the state the evils he could 
foresee and foretelL But as to Lord Chev- 
ening, whatever he inherited of the ambi- 
tion and arrogance, certainly the genius and 
the sagacity remained quiet m their tombs for 
him. ^ And he had need of Diamid Albany, 
knowing no better nor newer means to re- 
sort to to purchase him over, than to project 
and complete an alliance between him and 
his only child — he had no son. Now Dia- 
mid, if^he had not cared to marry for love 
in his youth, cared even less now, — indeed, 
never thought about love at all, — though 
his fine taste would have revolted from an 
ugly or an unaccomplished wife. So was he 
punished; for, seeing the child Geraldinen 
he loved her, loved her as only sages love 
little diildren, or younj^ men their first ideal ; 
loved with aU the pam of passion, yet the 
adaptive innocence of sympathy, aQ the an- 
guish of adoration, and all the tenderness 
of protecting strength. And if he ever had 
a fear of any thing after their union was ac- 
complished, it had been the fear of losing 
her love — not his own, which he knew and 
felt to be eternal. And now he believes 
that he has lost it, and finds for the first 
time, that without love life is mere exist- 
ence, and wisdom only foolishness. 

Meantime, as quietly as she could, imdeif 
the circumstances. Lady Delucy mused in 
solitude on the singular interview she had 
had with Geraldine, and there gradually 
grew upon her — slowly, because she was so 
unwillinff to entertain it— the remembrance 
that she had certainly confided to one ear her 
secret. She was equally certain of having 
told no one except the wild musician ; but 
with all his pecuharity she had felt sure of 
his honor ; how, besides, could he have con- 
fided, who had made or accepted no friends ? 
For she had not an idea or dream of Geral- 
di's being mixed up in the matter — how 
should she have had ? for she knew nothing 
about him, except that he was Geraldine's 
cousin, poor and proud. She had never been 
so angry with any one as she now felt with 
herseff; her secret "a caged bird flown," 
and she herself had opened the door. She 
chafed as a calm lake might chafe, whose 
shore the earthquake shook. Worst of all, 
though she instantly resolved to question 
Kodomant, she did not know where to find 
him, for all communication she had with him 
was such as she mip^ht have maintained with 
her banker ; from time to time — short times 
too, say once a fortnight or in three weeks — 
he sent her small sums of money, or single 
notes, duly registered. Still, these were al- 
ways acknowledged, as requested, or rather 
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demanded by him, to a certain place — a 
music-warehouse — and to that place she 
wrote, telling him that she mudt see him in- 
stantly, at her house in town where he had 
so often been ; that he must meet her there, 
if it were only for ten minutes, and reply to 
a question she could not write, and he alone 
could answer. And she followed the letter 
— which she wrote in the niffht— totown 
the next day, after writing to ner daughter, 
to say she should be at home the next. 

But her torments were increased before 
she could get away. She had to see Diamid, 
who, when he heard that she was going, 
went to her room and let himself in ; who 
for the first time in his life entirely convinced 
of her worth, overrated it in his imagination, 
rich as his heart was generous, and appreci- 
ated her for the first time in exact proportion 
as he misappreciated his dethroned idol, 
whom he haa never loved so sadly, but whom 
no more he worshipped. She had to hear 
him zay that he had never done her justice, 
never so vividly perceived her secret and 
spiritual charms: and confest that he had 
been a happier and a wiser man if she had 
married him. This was the central sting of 
her sorrowful irritation ; for this she knew. 
She knew by the prematurity of her first ex- 
perience in life, by the perfect flower of her 
youth's amaranth love, that though not so 
blissfully intense, so ecstatically exalted as 
his joy m his lot with Geraldine, she could 
and would have bestowed upon him a safer, 
fer a more endurant happiness, a more avail- 
able wisdom for earthly purposes, than that 
child of brilliant promise, whose fall from the 
pure unselfishness of perfect love, had made 
pirn miserable in her own wayward misery. 

He left Lady Delucy at last, after a lonff 
and to her most distressful interview— lett 
her in a storm of inward excitement, which 
nothing could better have suited than the 
rushine mighty impulse of the express train. 
Scarcely serener when she reached town, her 
mood was much that of the weather when the 
storm is spent, yet still electric tints suffuse 
the clouds, and ^d their edges, and the 
clouds seem angner and more gloomy be- 
cause of the deep blue gulfs between them. 
All the elements of her character were in 
agitation, and her natural calm of tempera- 
ment, in trying to restore itself, alternated 
with her indignation in a struggle new to 
her experience. In such a frame she awaited 
the coming of the offender. 

Now, there are persons who never ought 
CO be found fiiult with, rare and noble natures, 
of difficult and eccentric temper. They 
should not be blamed, simply because if they 
are blamed, they harden^ theur consciences as 
it were become negative } they will neither 
allow themselves to have done wrong, nor 
express, nor feel contrition. But such na^ 
tures, if convicted uncondemned, will always 
ponfess, will overrate their misdemeanor, 
exaggerate it in their owa esteem, repent 



heartily, and never ofiend again. Now Rod- 
omant was a being of this order, and fur- 
ther, he was just now in no mind or mood to 
be found fault with ; for he was, to use a 

Ehrase, only as much to the purpose as it is 
omely, getting on in the world, which of 
course in England means, and only means, 
making money. And though he sneered m 
secret at those who helped him to make it, it 
never occurred to him that he ought rather 
to have sneered at himself, for producing 
what the many could appreciate, rather than 
what the few would have delighted in. And 
it really seemed as though his destiny were 
to be that which, while most dangerous, is 
also that most powerftil to erect Sen king of 
mobs, a rich man— * positively , not relatively, 
rich, one of those men to whom it seems only 
necessary that they shall extend the palm, 
that fortune imj rain into it golden drop- 
pings; the ofM talent of him who increased 
not, given to him that had made ten, not even 
to him that had made^ve. For Rodomant 
began to make money as fast as he pleased, 
and to be known not only in the uneeiled 
chambers of the organ builders, but in that 
very fane where seldcMn the organ sounds, 
so that those who hear listen. Not only at 
grand morning p^ormances, under distin- 
guished patronage, where persons paid a 
guinea each to the art-trader, who just then 
hired Rodomant and paid him, but, even at 
the Abbey-service, this beinff of strong voli- 
tion contmued often to supplant the organist 
at his own good pleasure, and played statelily 
or eccentrically ; it was all the same, he filled 
the space with music anyhow, for his fingers 
could not touch a note without generating 
tone — it was as the perfume of the blossom, 
the light spreading from th# sun. And the 
aisles would not empty, the reader would not 
leave the lectern, the choir^singers paused in 
their niches, like white birds wresting on 
their nests, till the magician who had chosen 
to detain them there scattered his spell and 
let them go. Still, though it was known well 
enough, by that time, that this master of 
what cant calls the ecclesiastical school of 
music, was also a composer of an opera on 
no holy subject i not a soul guessed that he 
also sup]>lied the pianoforte and the harp- 
market with the ephemeral trash, whose fasn- 
ion, like other fashions, lasted a butterfly|s 
life, and died. For though yet sound at his 
character's core, his heart yet a spring shut 
up, %_ fountain sealed, Rodomant despised all 
men, yet was all things to all men, not that 
he might win some to the most refining of 
all faitiis but love, but to win all things for 
himself. So his mightiest and purest gift} 
the creative genius, md not languish in him, 
but slumbered, and grew in sleep, gained 
strength in its unsullied oahn, for thai would 
not prostitute itself to the end of gain, even 
though partially a just ambition. R hap- 
pened, that as Rodomant mixed more in th« 
world, he became not sensualized, for wfaioh 
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be had to thank a spiritufll imagination, and 
still more a cool cynical judgment ; but de- 
graded iu his aims, heart-frozen, if not hard- 
ened forever. He became more worldly 
than wifie, for now he longed to be rich after 
he had paid his debts, forgetting that her to 
whom he was indebted, he never could ade- 
quately, however iiterailv he oonld, repay. 
He desired to be considered and called a 
rich mui, while he yet aspired to be a musi- 
cian, rich in hoards of genius ; and by this 
firail golden thread were his wings l)ound 
a while, fast as by his lost locks was chained 
the antique model of physical power. 

He therefore was in a mood less modest 
than ever in his Hfe, for the lust of wealth is 
ever ministrant to undue personal estimation. 
So when the note arrived at his address, and 
he received it in his hand, — opened it, -^ he 
hesitated not an instant ab^t obeying it to 
the letter ; not as a grateful person of inferior 
aex hastening to do homage to the lady who 
had most befriended and honored him, but 
as a man condescending to a woman's whim ; 
the weaker she, in his opinion, for besides 
not knowing her own mind. For, will it be 
believed, this wild unchastened heart imag- 
ined that the heart of his benefactress relent- 
ed towards him, — sore pro<tf that his pas- 
sion had declined from its perfecti(ni, and 
that love had never breatli^d within his 
breast. 

Sooner, then, than she had expected him, 
he was announced to Lady Deluey. He 
•lime in with defiant tiead, and a sort of 
smiling disdain in his countenance. She 
was surprised : all his old constraint he had 
also banished, yet she had admired him 
more in his most awkward moments. She 
did not sit do^, she felt too disturbed even 
so &r to take rest, nor did she offer him a 
chair, something in his manner forbade her ; 
whereupon he took one in her very fkce, 
though the action was so evidently one of 
bravado, that it was rather grotesque than 
rude, and at any other time she would have 
laughed ; even now she felt inclined to lec- 
ture him like a child* '*I am amazed at 
you ! *' she began, in the dignified tone which 
Klizabeth, when a child herself, had been 
used to call <* Mamma playing at queen." 
" But really, when you come before me and 
behave so strangely, I cease to be astonished 
at what you have done besides. 1 1»elieve I 
told you I had a question to put to you, -^ 
let it be answered directly, that our inter- 
view may be as short as possible.'' 

This treatment did not tend to subdue 
him ; on the contrary, his glance gathered 
satire, his eyebrows Ufted up, his lip drawn 
down, subdued her in part ; she remembered 
how she had always humored, perhaps 
spoiled him. So she thought to treat him 
kindly; and sat down too. Upon which 
motion of hers, he whimsically rose to his 
feety fended his arms, bowed his head, and 
waited* 



" What on earth makes you behave so P * . 
she exclaimed, in a tone of obvious anno}'ance. 

Said he, with mock respect, that imparted 
irreverence to his manner, "We are no 
longer equals in art, we must not do the 
same thing. When my lady stood, it would 
have been unpolite for me to stand ; when 
she sits, for me to sit would be a scandal." 

Fortunately he touched her comic vein ; 
she was provoked to smile, and he even 
quickened her curiosity. 

I Why, then, are we no longer equals in 
art ? though that has nothing to do with my 
question." 

"Because we never were equals in any 
thing else. You treated me as an equal then^ 
and I bore it, because we were equals in art. 
Now you treat me like a servant ; formerly 
you would have said, < take a seat, I am sure 
j^ou must be tired ! ' in such a soft voice, as 
if it breathed through silk. Now we are 
therefore no longer equals in your esteem. 
Besides, I owe to you still — but not ht 
long — and then — then I am free of you 
and all your sex." 

" I fear, if I free you," said the lady an- 
grily, " that it will be but for you to be 
bound again ; for you are, alas ! not to be 
trusted." 

He stamped and frowned. " I do not un« 
derstand $ is your gold sent from my hand* 
changed to brass by your touch ? Are such . 
charges to be addressed to me ? " 

"You best know what you deserve; if 
you can deceive, you can of course also 
deny." 

" What ! from your lips, which should be 
the last- " 

*♦ Why the last P if you deserve — and 
you must — you do." 

"Because," he said between his sharp- 
shut teeth, "a man cannot give a woman 
the lie, any more than a man can fight a wo- 
man, if she injures or insults him." 

" Oh, I wonder," said she more severely 
than ever, " I wonder you pretend to respect 
any one of the laws of chivalry, you who have 
broken the chief and crowning one." 

" What nonsense ! " exclaimed Rodomant, 
recovering himself, for he actually could not 
comprehend her meaning. " Ana how much 
more of the woman's idle nonsense am I to 
hear P Ask the question quickly, and let me 
go." 

" You have betrayed my confidence ! " she 
exclaimed, as soon as she could command 
her voice, for what she believed to be his 
impudence appalled her, made her tremble. 
" And the least you can do is to tell me to 
whom you did so. Remember, as indeed 
you must, the night you expressed to me 
your feelings, and when I generously — I 
must say so — generously confessed to you 
mine, believing you as pure in heart as vou 
were sound in head. That night von asked 
me the name of the person to wnom I had 
given what you audaoiously aiik«d me to 
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give you, and which I refused you. You, 
more audaciously, asked me the name — I, 
more generously, told it to you. You asked 
me, when I was half wild with terror, lest 
any one should overhear us, and weak with 
the fatigue of a long, long night. I did 
wrong — quite wron^ ; and now I know it ; 
I judged you too kindly, I believed in you 
too confidingly, and I have met with my re- 
ward ; for you have revealed my secret, to 
whom, I know not, nor when ; but you know, 
for it has become known, and has created 
wretchedness, which for some souls may be 
eternal." 

" I reveal a secret ! I repent yours ! ^ he 
cried, in a voice, whose sudden anger made 
her quail, for it was like the noble anger of 
one unjustly accused — it was also solemn. 
For he lifted his right hand, — " I swear by 
all the stars, by the throne of Heaven, and 
Him who sits " 

But the lady flew as it were forward to- 
wards him, anil flung her hand across his 
lips : *' Spare, spare me that, and your own 
soul." 

But he plucked her hand away, and threw 
it from him ; his aspect struck her, for though 
yet he shuddered with anger, he gazed 
wildly, dreamily around. " I mil swear, I 
do swear, by all you believe, and I would 
fain believe. It is you who are false, ladv ; 
a lie never blackened my lips. And as ror 
ingratitude, it is vou who are ungrateful ; for 
I was the faithfullest servant you had, and I 
would have ser\'ed you to your own glory. 
/ tell ? I repeat your lover's name ? From 
that night I never recalled the name ; it sank 
down in my memory like a stone in the deep 
water. It was onlv, I grant, when I wa$ 
mad, that I wishea to know it, and I was 
honorable enough to forget.** 

'* I may, perhaps, gain some explanation 
another way," said the lady, sighing, " for 
we both seem under a hallucination now. 
That man's young wife has found out that 
he loved me twenty years ago — who told 
her ? None knew it but he, and I, and you. 
He did not tell her ; I asked him.** 

" And he denied it, and you believe himt 
and not 7»g?" 

" Certainly, I believe him, for it was not 
— it could not be his interest to tell her, 
and besides ** 

" Besides, you choose to believe him — a 
woman's reason ! And how was it more my 
interest than his ? What have I to do wi^ 
him, or her, or you ? '* 

" Misery of miseries, there is no end of its 
complication ! Oh, that I could put faith in 
any one ! But hear to the end, for you know 
not all. She was ill before, and now she is 
believed to be dying — it may have killed 
her — / may have killed her! As a last 
hope for her life, she is going back to Italy, 
that is, if her strength lasts long enough. 
And she is going, if she goes, without her 
husband. She will not even see him. Sup* 



pose she dies, what shall I feel P what wil 
you feel, if you have deceived me now ? ** 

He was looking down now, with folded 
arms, trying, thcHigh she gave him not credit 
for the effort, to rack memory to a eonfessioii 
of what il contained not — tetd he eonfeesed, 
indeed, that he was guilty, he would hate 
seemed to himself to lie. 

"I am tired out of this farce,** she ex- 
claimed, and truly she seemed so, impatient 
also, for she thought he was aUowmg hk 
thoughts to wander from the subject. *^ Ex- 
cuse me, but really I am driven to extremity, 
and refinements are out of time. Do you 
ever — have you ever, drunk wine lately? 
you never did P *' 

" If I say yes, perhaps you will believe 
that I do not!* he ansWeiH^d bitterly. ** And; 
if Rodomant did drink wine it would never 
make of him \ fool and a villain, for wine 
makes not fools and villains, but draws out 
of men who are such their folly and their 
villany. He does not drink wine, because 
wine must be bought -^ and he would rather 
bujr power. Nor does he need wine to in- 
spire him, for he has genius — and, lady, 
genius is always truth.** 

To her troubled mind this self-defence 
sounded pure rodomontade, an invention to 
beguile her from her puipose. She was 
sorely puzzled and deeniy hurt j never had 
she been so disappointea as in him, and she 
despised herself with quite as unexampled a 
contempt Did he deceive her, then, or 
himself? Strange paradox as it may ap- 
pear, he was actually innocent. Yet, had he 
been as thorougly mtoxicated as the worsl 
and meanest of men, he could not more en- 
tirely have forgotten the circumstances un- 
der which he conveyed the meaning of the 
truth ; if not the truth, in words. He did 
not know he had told, for he had not meant 
to tell, OeraldL The greatest penalty of 
ideal genius is its tendency to act on im- 
pulse ; motive it has none — should have 
none, if it is pure and true to nature ; but in 
proportion to its singleness and sincerity is 
the danger that it may involve others, and 
the necessity that it shall be constantly mis- 
understood. In fact. Lady Delucy should 
have died rather than have revealed, under 
any eircumatanees, such a fact as that which, 
in the passion of the hour, had seemed too 
trifling to have any result whatever. We 
ever err when our endurance fails even for a 
moment. And possibly, she should never 
have registered within her a rash vow 5 f >r 
historj', both sacred and secular, teems with 
precedented proofs that Providence dooms 
such to punisWent--^ rewards it never. 

" Who then repeated — who ? " she reit- 
erated in lower tones, yet impregnated with 
distrust rather than regret 

** She who repeated it to one may have 
repeated to many a secret—* what difl^sr- 
ence?** was his reply, (irreverent even for' 
him, and he was never remarkal^le fbr ven*' 
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.Wition.) To her sensidve ear it sounded 
faisult; it was her duty to bear no more. 
She left the room, and he did not look up 
after her—* only waited till she had gone, to 
go. And she heard and saw no more of 
Kodomant himself} only receiTed, a week 
afterwards, a song whose title-page was em- 
blazoned with the vulgarest designs in raW 
■eariet, blue, and gold, (aye, vulgar as any 
valentine,) and dedicated to herself — not 
only printed eidieri but published, too : — 

Cruel «B kind, and (kite at true ! 

Who but a madman could desire 
Moonliffht with lightning, hail with dew, 

Sunshine with storm, and frost with fixe ? 
Nightshade and violet's purple meet 

la the spirit-wreath of thy radiant hair ; 
|8«1I is distilled with honey sweet, 

When thy looks are fond and thy speech is fair. 

Lo ! in thy glance gleams Aprit^ght, 

Smiles melting through a mist of tears, 
And flashing on the eager sight 

Till Bliss too beautiful appears ! 
Lo ! from thy gUnce breaks wild disdain 

To strike the gentle saser blind, 
And shafts, deep dipped in icy pain. 

Winged wilful from thy wayward mind. 

Lo ! on thy lips hi summer sleep, 
^ The noon-delighting rose is fed ; 
Thy speech with sympathy makes weep 

The saddest heart whose hope is deaii. 
Lo ! calm-beguiled beneath thy sight, 

Won by thy mild voice to repose. 
He writhes with sudden stinging sleight 

From soorptons curled beneath thy rose. 

Slight as the reed for slendemess,— 

Hard as the uncut diamond gem— 
Soft as the babe for tenderness. 

Harsh as the judge whose lips condemn. 
Bendini^ the rainbow in thy wrath, 

Crushmg the .leaf till its spring is dead, — - 
Trampling on hearts in thy daily path, 

That thy hand had raised and thy smiles had fed. 

Long as the proud neck bears the weight 

Of thy fairy foot, thou art melting meek ! 
Let the proudlieart but rise elate. 

And thou spumest— starvest by a freak. 
A stone let the humble ask of Thee, 

And Thou givest fine bread of thine own ; 
Let him ask lor bread, confiding free, * 

And lo ! Thou givest him a stone. 

Whether Rodomant scrawled the not too 
laureate-like lines himself, or emjdoyed a 
verse-monger, she never knew, but they 
produced the impression upon her acquaint- 
ance which she would least have desired 
they should receive; that she had carried 
on with the young musician one of those 
solemn farces called flirtation, a word she 
abhorred onlj less than the word of which 
it was tiie sign* It was, besides, a pretty 
pendant to the Adela^da, whidi he had de- 
sired to immortalise her name and his ; 
this absurd effusion* And fhrther, the sin- 
gular popularity of the former extended 
also to tae latter, which as nearly attained 
the burlesque of sentiment as its predeoes- 
•oc had approached the sublime of tragic 



passion. And it also tended to produce a ^ 
confused idea of the author's real merits, 
for it elicited jfrom the waspish renown of 
Tims ScrannePs wisdom an unnecessarily 
elaborate criticism, in which he perorated 
on the near afi&nity of genius with insanity, 
perhaps because hunself so undeniably sane. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

On a windless winter night a small, dark 
figure stood alone upon the chief bridge of 
the bright river that sparkles round th^ 
quays of Parisinia. 

Parisinia, the capital of Iris, a city fair as 
Athens, in the vernal freshness of her violet 
wreath, and awful in the truth and tradition 
of its history as the annals of imperial 
Rome; fantastic, faery, as the changing 
cloudland of the poets, whose granite gatea 
and marmorean palaces frown pale upon the 
ground which calls to Heaven for vengeance, 
a Heaven as yet silent in answer to its silent 
cries. City, whose grown-up children of 
to-day dance over the indistinguishable 
graves of her children murdered yesterday ; 
whose intermural groves seem with their 
summer sighs and creaking autumn l^oans 
to breathe eternal lamentation over the mar- 
tyrdom of myriads — a martyrdom unregis- 
tered^ unwept. 

Each day nas its saint, each saint his feast, 
in Parisinia. To-night it is a feast of lights. 
No marvel that figure leans alone upon a 
bridge, for brides and quays, palaces, 
bazaars, and hovels, have pourea forth their 
people into the streets. And he who stands 
alone is one to whom the popular excite- 
ment, the confused glare, the noise of the 
one-ideaed multitude, are poetry afar o£ 
Above the stars keep watch still, as if frozen 
into the sky, the intense white moon spreads 
her silvery-blue wings wide as God's love, 
upon the city. Below, there heaves a sea 
of mingled mist and rainbow, phantoms of 
fire melting into ghosts of smoke, flame 
fountains, and eaith suns, mock lightnings 
and mimic moons, shoot, rush, and spray 
into the air, whose divine clarity they no 
more disturb than the surgent and sinking 
joy-cries of the grown-up children interrupt 
the calm chorus of the everlasting star-song. 

The figure in the cloak, with hat muffling 
the brows, and white face leaning down- 
wards, to greet the moon's white face in the 
frost-spelled water, was the figure of Rodo- 
mant. What doest thou there, Art's proph- 
et, in that region of dangerous dfii^nt ? 
Once in it, even if not of it, can he escape 
the condition of moral mediocrity, which its 
intense civib'zation, its exaggerated exist- 
ence, its perfect worldliness, engender? 
On this vast altar of ten thousand inno- 
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oeoiMf is Im soul also to be caeiifioed to th« 
fieah? YaiQ sacrifice, not puTe as theirs. 
Not to the flesh, it seems. He is tbianer 
oad paler thau ever, spiritualiied to the 
utmost by inteileetual ambitioB, UBhuman- 
hed as much as possible b^ sjorkaal oride. 
The principle wnich religionists oau the 
devil, that defiant and unrelenting power, 
that loveless Sathanas, has certainlv permis- 
sion to bestow the kingdoms of this world 
and their ^lory, who con doubt it? For 
Its masterpieces of desire and pinnacles of 
honor — yea, and the strongholds of success, 
are as surely his own as the world Qod 
made and breathed this beauty upon, llie 
world over which the Divinity of nature 
^reads its dedal wings is mo^ nis oix^, but 
Uod's, Truly, those who reaUy long after 
^ glory of. the world God did not make, 
may navo it, though if gained that dreadful 
guerdon by His own. He wrests it from 
their enjoyment by all4eveUi^ sorrow, or 
the disappointment that cheats satiety. 

This demon in his robes of light, ms ma- 
terial promises dyed in the deep lustre of 
tbe suppl&ouit's golden imagination, had 
appeared to Kodomant, as it appears to all 
at one time or another, though to none but 
the most choioelv gifted in an attitude so 
alluring, and with ten^tations so spiritaal 
and so strong. In an evil hour — for in 
it he lost his &ith in the <»ly person he 
loved and honored, Eodomaat received 
the first proof of foreign recognition, so 
imp<N*tant to one who has gained a local 
one, {&x he had learned to Xwik upon the 
country which first nurtured his genius as 
his home, and desfueed it aeeeardtngly, as 
such natures are apt to do. On his way to 
his losings, after his last interview with 
Lady ]Deluoy, he had called — he scarcely 
knew why, to see wheth^ any other letter 
had arrived at his address ; luad found one, 
thus having received two that day, a cir- 
cumstance which, absurd as it may appear, 
increased his consequence in his own eyes, 
he having received none for months, except 
acknowledgments from his first patroness. 
This second letter, when onened, proved to 
be a communication from the most popular 
composer of modem operas, living in fari- 
sinia, to whose musical and dramatic recrea** 
tion he was entirely devoted. It was an 
address masonically majestic and fraternal, 
treating Kodomant as lus equal, by courtesy, 
for actually he considered ncme equal wiUi 
himself; but it waa all the same to Rodo* 
inant, who waa as much his inferior in cun- 
ning as his superior in art And after a 
doud of complimentary words, there was 
evolved a meaning which as a tribute to his 
geniue Kodomant implicitly accepted, little 
suspecting that he was being dealt with for 
purposes of gain, that is gold, not ^lory. 
He was invited to come over and criticise 
the performance of his Alarcos, before con- 
diHtu^ it himself in the inoat perfectly 



e<mstructed tiieatre of Europe, witii n 
orchestra, organized with the same precision 
as Farisinia's military force. It may seem 
paradoxical that any oeoiposer, in tms age 
of rivalries, should seek to advance toe 
interests of another; but this was also a 
manager on an immense scale, and had sn^ 
fieient capital both c^ money and repute t* 
speculate where there waa but a ghost of 
a risk, and to i^nd where an outlay would 
probably reduplicate its own return. 

Alarcos had already been produced in 
Parisama, but at inferior houses, and though 
Kodomant had given careless permission oa 
being paid, after his usual fashion of casting 
off things behind, and rushing onwards, hta 
re^es would have been diJSierent if he had 
had the least idea how his work was distorted 
and defiled on tlioee occasions. Still the 
lower Parisimaas, whose taste fbr terrcnr 
seems imbibed wilii their mothers', or rather 
foster-mothers^ milk, for there are in Pari- 
sinia no mothers ; -—the ranks of the people 
were literally bitten with the new tra^y, 
which, curtailed as it mi^ be in the idesd 
portions of iiiB plot, received from the actv 
ing company uid scene-painter its full 
complement of hoirors. Kodomant had 
unintentionally, in choosing such a subject^ 
(treated what hundreds 9fend dreary years 
in trymg to invent, and fail, -^ an interest. 
Had he felt, or been, one whit like the Par^ 
Isinians, he would have shrunk in morale 
agony from the interest he roused in themt,^ 
as hia physical nerve would have shuddeapiLt 
from the contemplation of the machine^ fi|9(i 
murder which a citizen of Parisinia pati$jxidk 
But his was so fine an imagination ttet/^ 
had power to infUse horror with ^pep^ eC< 
beautv$ thus it happened, that thft^iaateh- 
less charm of the musie decided th^ suooesa 
in England, ai a work whose bafot* tragedy 
would have made it £uL But |). Parisinia 
it was the tragedy, not the vnisio, upon 
which the town was mad, j«st as in the 
books of its sovereign novelisl^^it is the fiio* 
tive crime, not the retrSmtiie-moral, whidi 
tells so powerfully upon tk^^ppulace. 

When the military bands^iirtueh had been 
stationed at different pelpilpr of ^ the city— 
not near enough each tcx ^ftoh, to mix their 
diapasons — ceased, Kodtpaant^knew that it 
was the signal for Alareesb/ la seven thea- 
tres at once, its first neskii struck at the same 
hour ; no art-furor hiadStever been so univer- 
sal, or endured ktogtgs^ except a ra^ of 
blood. A neoeasai^, eondition to enioy a 
passing triumph, is^aealm, what it is almost 
impossible to pieeure in Eng^uid, where 
there is neither i^ social arrangement, an art- 
exposition, nor a design for architecture, 
without a flaw*. Kodomant preased through 
the illuminalBd streets unnoticed, which was 
just what he approved, — for he detested 
contact with common persons, — and waa 
met at the door of the UAatre by a depute*^ 
tion of fiuouma me&t all treating him a%: 
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^ough he alone were fiunoofty wHch he ap- 
proved as much. Nor did the^ pester him 
with too prolonged or multitudinous a pres- 
ence, for they only accompanied him to the 
door of the box oi the first celebrity among 
them, a prince of literarians ; then vanishr 
ing, left him with the owner himself, who, 
ifter standing till Rodomant was seated, 
6owed, and removed ako to the other comer, 
Ceurthest from his guest This box had been 
•elected for Rodomant, because he wished 
lo be himself unsee% and the literarian, 
among other luxuries, had ordained screens 
of fine wire to extend along the front of the 
box, impervious to lights without, though 
semi-diaphanous from within. 

There iis not in the world a dramatic audi- 
ence so refined and so audacious as that of 
Parisinia ; no critic arbitrates for the crowd 
—it is a crowd of critics. Disappoint it — 
lialk its passion for the novel, and it bris- 
des like a monstrous snake, whose hiss is 
the sure and instant indicator of its poison* 
ing sentence. Fascinate it by a shock of 
novelty, some fresh color added to its Iris, 
•and it will fawn at your feet, wreathe round 
)9ou a calm enchanted circle, the glare of its 
elaikce melt to a softer light than smiles, its 
bugs drop honey. 

The fascination of the hour — his own — 

r reflected back to him after he dispensed 
crept on Rodomant, and conquered. It 
was the-Jbour in which he first both tasted 
luxury anduirank its fulneas— luxury, ideal 
and sensuous. — the perfume with the flower. 
He had nev«r been tcUe to enjoy before, and 
labor may bo-ilove, but to a delicate frame it 
fe never pleasuifi. Then he sank into cush- 
jions which suppected, while they yielded the 
^M£t;e8t rest r-rreot without sleep, the rarest ; 
nno titfie this, for It it impossible for a sensi- 
rttve nature to enjav «ny thing under circum- 
ratances of physical discomfort And when 
' ! he looked out in fioitt, he saw that great 
.sight, a mighty multitude possessed with the 
spirit of the ' hour, toti^y unlike an English 
erowd, with its x^estless). ignorant, and divided 
: interest Ifere a phalanx of &ces glittered, 
^with an expression one4ike, absolute, pale 
' with eagerness, strained with expectation ; a 
.• galaxy of glances fixed .and ardent, which 
; seemed to devour what they gazed on. Rod- 
.omant shivered like an aspen when that 
: great vision .spread '-before him; he believed 
them spelled by the .sacred theurgy of art ; 
he . dreamed thett from the heaven of his 
imagination he had rained upon. them that 
t^ manna of the spirit <d^ sweet as the food 
^'.of angels <^ a universal sympathy. Little 
^guessed he. that but for the scettic -sorcery 
•unrolled before rthemi they would not have 
llistened, oritiiaft,'like fire to the salamander, 
•was to them their natural a^osphew of fear. 
^What tended to deceive him most .was the 
mosic itself, an immense orchestra not inter- 
T preted, but produced it aa it originally stood. 
jJo^England it is. in^iossible ta make &.gre%t 



orchestra of <me mind ; in Germany orches- 
tras are small, though generally perfect 
Parisinia's taste, the <}uality which she alone 
possesses, is infiised mto art as into fashion, 
so entirelv to charm the senses, that the soul 
through tnem has no appeal to make. 

Rodomant worshipped himself that night, 
and believed himself adored. There was no 
fatigue in store for him^ his was too inex- 
haustible a nature, his own music refreshed 
and strengthened him till he was equal to 
any efibrt Had it not been so, he might 
have shrunk from the advances of the genUe- 
man in the box with him, who, immediately 
the curtain fell, came to him and requested 
his company that night — he said not to a 
partv^there are no cant terms in Parisinia ; 
but ne conveyed to him tiie impression that 
he did him the highest honor it was in his 
power to confer on one so high. This man 
spoke Rodomant's own language, and as 
tney met one another in passmg out, acted 
as his interpreter. Nothing can convey the 
compliments the rest paid Rodomant, too 
delicate to be crystallized into any other 
tongue, and it was their manner, through 
which he imbibed the essence of their cour- 
tesy, sweet, if cold as the ice-confection for 
which their banquets are renowned. Still, 
it was only to these few, who were the un- 
known to the many, that Rodomant was in- 
troduced on his way to his entertainer's 
house. He was to remain incognito, as far 
as the public was concerned, until he per- 
formed a self-inauguration by conducting 
Alarcos ; this arrangement also pleased him 
well. 

In the rooms he entered with his conduc- 
tor, he met again all those to whom he had 
been introdu^, many others — not too many 
— and many women. He was a neophyte 
quite prepared to reverence a social system 
which lent such reverence to art ; for to do 
the Parisinians iustice, there is much uncon- 
scious and childlike generosity in their rec- 
ognition of genius ; out then, perhaps, tlieir 
passion of novelty is as childish too. Rodo* 
mant had never actually seen society, except 
at a bookseller's house m London, — nay, the 
house of a puritanically disposed pubhsher, 
— no free-handed, generons mindedone, such 
as exist, thank Providence, and are the. 
Providence of genius. And those whom 
there he met, he met in the presence, nay, by 
the side of a woman not too knowing to be 
wise, nor too experienced to be innocent If 
he thought that gaud-besprent gingerbread 
drawing-room an ambassador's, he mi^ht 
well be pardoned for esteeming that in which 
he found himself, a saloon of the chief and 
central palace of the regnant of Parisinia. It 
seemed, to his artistic and unsophisticated 
appreciation, not a room at all, but a temple, 
dedicated to nymphs and oreads, delicate 
footed fiiuns, and bearded satyrs. There 
was space — for the Parisinians, if they sleep 
at all, which seems mythic, sleep in carpet- 
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less closets, on pallets a prisoner would de- 
spise, dedicating aU the room to efifect, and 
full dress hiding dress, the perfection of taste, 
as the perfection of art hides art And as it 
is sj>ace, which more than any thing lends 
illusion to the cathedral and tne theatre, so 
here, in a private assembly, the same effect 
obtained. And for ornament ; scarcely an- 
other was employed than flowers; flowers 
wreathed the walls, and hung in long ten- 
drils from alabaster vases, and rested on fair 
bosoms, while they blushed in dark locks. 
If few of them were real, what signified it ? 
they all seemed so, and for one, Rodomant 
did not know it 

But innocence is incompatible with wis- 
dom, though purity from wisdom never sepa- 
rates ; to know no evil is to know nothing 
that can make us of service to- others in this 
evil world. And there is no shock so great, 
yet so tempered by its sadness, as the en- 
trance of the knowledge of evil to the pure. 
Against temptations, the strongest to prdi* 
njury men, Rodomant wore a double armor; 
his spiritual ima^nation and strong sense 
of the absurd. It has been said that tragedy 
purifies the passions ; it is certain that com- 
edy holds ihe most in check. And as for 
the blind baby-instinct, which is in ordinary 
cases the last relic of infancy in youtii,-^s*o 
sogn stripped from it, like the latest blossom 
of the spring, — Rodomant had it not; he 
had never been Uke a child, — even in the 
cradle stamped with prematurity, — indeed, 
being one of those peculiar and exceptional 
natures who seem not to grow older, but 
younger, as they advance in years. Anal- 
most cynical indifference to woman was the 
angel of Rodomant's life, a stem and unborn- 
promising genius, albeit good, engendering 
in him an exaggerated idea of what woman 
ought to be. That man should err in the 
act of gaining experience, seemed to hira 
natural and necessary, if not right; but he 
also held the opinion, that woman must be 
perfect, or her spell were broken ; higher 
than the angels a little, as man was a fittie 
lower. A purism peculiar in one so ardent- 
ly ima^native, and which in puritanic^ Scot- 
land might have made him a proselyte (for 
one phase of his being) to the most detest- 
able of sectarian creeds: but which in profli- 
gate Parisinia clothed his soul with safet)% 
as asbestos sheathes the frame from fire. 

Still, for escape there might have been a 
struggle; the flame might have scorched, 
though it had no power to consume, but for 
the suddenness — equal to the completeness 
of the revelation. An introduction step by 
step; an initiation, hint by hint, and he 
might for a moment hare bent the knee to 
Baaly have worshipped one hour the corrup- 
tion Sense had deified. 

Directly he entered, he had diverted him- 
self by looking at all the women. This was 
natural, and also natural that at the first 
glance he should admire them inexpressibly 



— they wera so ^y yet so gentle ; all talked 
so easily, yet m such ught, low tones. 
For it IS an error, of general acceptation 
nevertheless, that the women of Parisinia are 
rattles, that they have no repose of manner, 
and possess uncommon vivacity instead of 
common intelligence. Now, it is a fact, that 
the women of the lower orders, if illiterate, 
are all gossips in all the countries of Europe ; 
and it is to be hoped that the educated wo- 
men of every other country, leave to England 
the loud talk, louder laughter, and very 
slight self-possession which are modern fash- 
ions among the English fair. But the refined 
women of Parisinia are not only ideals of 
taste, but models of tact also ; for they en- 
chant without beauty, and almost always 
without grace; they smile by Art, make 
love by Art — their whole lives testify to Art's 
abuse, when violently separated from Nature, 
whose monitions govern conscience, for the 
pure in heart 

Rodomant's companion, still standing by 
his side, introduced him to several of these 
women -^ singers and actresses ; one or two 
writers of epicene repute among general 
readers, but known as women by famous men. 
Now Rodomant, though self-cultured, was no 
slave to art; he served it in a free spirit, and 
had ranged the superficies of modern univer- 
sal literature as those of his social station are 
able to do in no country as in Germany. He 
had read, therefore, the finest translations 
into its all-ennobUng tongue ; but for French 
novels he had no taste — with one exception j 
a tale with its scene laid in Germany, dedi- 
cated to the two holiest si^jects in his young 
esteem; the developement of musical art, 
and the philosophy of lawful love — a perfect 
book, perhaps the most perfect romance that 
ever issued from the press in any country. 
Rodomant had thought it written by a man, 
for a man's name was on its title sheet ; but 
he letffued this night that it was a woman's, 
and that its authoress was present Soon she 
passed him — a woman of a noble counte- 
nance, almost a divine expression ; eyes the 
thoughtfullest, and brightest, almost an in- 
fimtine innocence beaming from her splendid 
brow. Almost, and where not quite, what 
was the thing wanting? He knew not, yet 
felt as he gazed ; but it was something n<4 
wanting in her books, for therein Art sup- 
plied the loss of Nature. 

Still, Rodomant's interest was seriously 
excited ; he took pains to question his com- 
panion I he expressed ignorance, and a 
desire to be enlightened, little dreaming 
what he should hear. For he learned, in 
about half an hour, that as for that woman^ 
not only the man she lived with, on whdse 
arm she leaned, was not her husband, but 
that she had a husband also. That, of the 
other women, not one present was the wife 
of him to whom she seemed ones It was 
no exoeptiooal. infraction of a, law as natoral 
as it IS moral — no isolated instance of 
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marria^ through hatred dissolved, by the 
kw of tuitxttpe greailer than tint of oustom ; 
but it was in Parisiiiia, literary, dramatic 
Parisiuia, Society's ememphst ^-*- the rule <^ 
life. 

Kow, after his comntvnicatio&s, made with 
smiling ^s, in caka tones, as tliough he 
spoke of what must be, and therefore should 
be, the literarian expected a bow or assent 
of sympathy, at least, if not an outburst of 
free and frantic sentiment. But even he, 
Accustomed to every shift of the mask of 
mannerism, started at the dark disapproba- 
tion which gathered to the brow of his Vonng 
listener, the flash of his eye, like ligntning 
through a doud^ the unmistakable recoil, 
though there was no movement of the head 
or limb. Was Bodomant a pupil of Yen* 
tura, and yet the composer oi an opera the 
most seeuiar, if not profene? Nor could 
the older and mcH*e uiifaaDpily expmmced 
set down the strong antipa^ciy of the yotmger 
to his green and puant youth ; his frame wa9 
too sturdy, if not robust, his fecial fines too 
sisroBg, his eye too keen and angry. 

Rodomant from that moment hated his 
position, and longed to chaise it^ so did 
the other, and a chance soon favored both. 
Ther^ Imd been neither music nor dancing 
until that moment, at the absence of which 
Rodomant had been too absorbed to won- 
der. But now, under a delicate but sweep- 
ing touch, a pianofoi^ began to sound — 
somewhere in the arch-separated saloons — 
though the player could not be perceived. 
It was one of those modofn pianofortes 
Yf)mk a bfavurist knocks to pieces in the 
QDurse of one eonoerti No mfavurist pre- 
sided here, but of what school of art the 
performer was a student or master, Rodo- 
mant could not guess; he had never met 
with aueh a one before. The performance 
was a measure in triple time, neither ma- 
zuika nor waits, resembling both in its sub- 
ject, but too fleetly hurried into a maelstrom 
of chromatic harmonies, the eml»ryos of a 
hundred ideas bom prematurely and dying 
IbnnlesB -— or rath» subsiding each into 
each, efiGsctlesfl*— as water blends with water. 
It brushed past Bodomanfs strong and 
healthy l»>ain like a chaos of the faintest 
echoes, a whirl <^ the phantoms ci perished 
sounds; but to the morbidly raresed per- 
eeptions of the rest present, it was a saeure 
or violent excitement, a sudden mania for 
universal motion. Eveiy couple present 
slid as it were into each other's arms— ^ 
waltzed, but it can hardly be ealled waltzinr 
•^ they seem blomi in circles by gusts of 
impulse, while wider and wider spread tiie 
meshes of the melody, and closer and doser 
gr^ the threadings c^ the accompa^ment, 
a web of witdiery no easier, for the en- 
dianted to break than Maimouna's silken 
Hhft. 

EodomaAt was net enchanted; he gazed 
with eontempt, <too Vahf fer the oeeasion, on 



the gyrations of the possessed. Suddenly, 
and, as It were, between the spokes of the 
wheding vision, he perceived an apparition 
contrasting by its caun with &e active frenzy 
of the crowd. A man, standing perfectly 
st^l, his figure darkly defined against the 
rose-colored silk curtain which was dropped 
between the ferthest arch and the recesa 
where the instrument was placed ; for Pari- 
sinia's last new art-toy, her pet pianist, waa 
fer too fastidious and nerve-tortured to 
endure the gaae ci the multitude. Now 
Rodomant was attracted to this man, as he 
believed, solely because he was standing 
st31, and the only person present who ap« 
peared able to keep still oesides himself; 
and as Rodomant always acted on impulse, 
^ough he wsls imafl'eeted by the impulse to 
wah2, he walked atraight out from the wall 
to join him whom he admired, only because 
tliat being Was behaving like himself. Ro- 
domant took no pams to avoid ^e dancers ; 
on the contrary, ne maliciousiy hoped that 
he n^ight trip one or two oi them up— no 
such tiling — the tact pf Farisinians perme* 
ates them from head to ibot; they never 
trip, either in address or step, and all they 
did was wit^ seeming unconsciousness to 
shrink into closer cieeles as he approached, 
and leave hhn a clear path through them. 
Thus, without the gratification of rendering 
axvjf one ridiculous, he reached his destina- 
tion; stiM dark agidnst the roseate back- 
ground stood the cahn, unyielding figure, 
u>r the man to whom he was at^acted did 
not lean nor lounge ; he stood upright, firm, 
as if his feet were rooted to the ground ; 
and further, his aspect made Rodomant de- 
s{)ise himself, for having glanced at all at the 
fnvolities which frittered the hour ; for his 
countenance was casted with indifierence, 
not ooBt^npt, and his eyee seemed shut, so 
heavily the lids were dropped, nor did the 
balls quiver. Was he asleept thought Ro- 
domant. Could he sleep standing, like a 
horse F That question was soon settled, fbr 
the moment Rodomant took his stand by 
his side, as though he meant to stay, the 
other opened his eyes, and turned them, 
without moving a muscle, to look at him. 
It was an instantaneous glance^ no stare, 
and the look not lustrous, the eye's light 
languid as tiiat of liie sun whet ray-shorn 
and half-blinded by a summer heat-mist. 
**0h, that he would look at me ap;ain,' 
thou^ Rodomant; '^does he adnure or 
despise me P and why should I care which ? ** 
Why, indeed P he is no musician, nor poet, 
nOr art^ntiiusiast ; men call him visionarv, 
but are visions parents to their oWn frilm- 
ment P are ^ey ouilt up, dream by dream, 
into solid towers of pnde, whose top shall 
touch the heavens f 

Rodomant cared, because it was a neces- 
rity of his soul to care, a necessity suddenly 
aroused, if not created. As diamond cuts 
diamond, so does gMius reoo^niae genius, 
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and it only, ^ith niter appreetwdon. A man 
df genius may be fiatterea by the admiration 
of me crowd — that is not reeognition ; it is 
that the rei4. sem resembles tm comiterfeit 
as tiie counterfeit modis the real ; the crowd 
will acknowledge either, and mistake ^ery 
easiij" the one for the other. But Willi the 
admiration of the crowd true genius is never 
Balasfied ; by its peers alone wul it be judged, 
wAy accept (their sentence. For gonitis 
knows that with its broths ge^us dwells no 
envy — only a great and Ipving iealottsy, 
wMch ur^ the Drother to loftier flights of 
imagination^ and prc^omider utterances from 
ihe oracle of wisdom : a jealousy pure as 
that of the prophet, "jealous'' fur ^ 
honor of the Most High. 

Never had any man-*' and only one wo- 
man — attracted Bodomaat before. Never 
bad he before been mastered, for none 
eeald master hhn but his superior in ambi- 
tion — not music He did not know this, 
any more than he knew that he was sub- 
dued; had he known it, he would have 
burst away. And his ignorance of the 
roell set upon him proveid its strength. 
There was a likeness between him and this 
man-^a singular resemblance, and yet a 
difference .more remarkable. Bodomant 
perceived the Hkeness, and was delighted to 
observe that he was no plainer than the 
stranger — on the contrary, the sta'anger 
was plainer than he. They were both the 
iame height to an inch, ooth small and 
spare, bom of the strongest make ; but the 
stranger looked as if his muscles were 
wrapped close together, and riveted with 
iron ; in Rodomant Ihe articulation was con- 
stantly perceptible from his constant rest- 
lessness. The stranger's hand was small as 
Bodomant's, but stiff and still, yet looking, 
even in repose, as if its grasp could stran- 
gle; Bodomant's had the free fling of the 
practised musidan ; it hung light and loose 
from the wrist. On both their fkces lines 
of uervotts sufering were drawn ; but Bod- 
omant's assisted in the caprices of expres- 
sion, for they melted and reappeared ac- 
cording to his moods of pleasure or disgust ; 
th0 stranger's were carven like hieroglyphs 
on granite, and as mysterious; calm and 
endurant, but not to l)e translated by men. 
His brow was swart, yet sallow — darkly 
pale, dark^ by multitudinous shades than 
the keen heights of Bodomantis noble fore- 
head, yet souare lik« that forehead at the 
base, and sloping instead of rising — like 
Ais— into hau: without curl, but waving, 
short and wirily, aM over ; ^hile Bodomant's 
tossed here and there, finely ihittering in 
every breath. And certainly in detail the 
features of both differed decidedly enough ; 
for Bodomant's nose, though powerAxl and 
£Mtidious, was short and not large ; that of 
the other was far too lar^e for beauty, with 
a wide nostril, breathmg subtlety, yet, 
•trange to say, &stidious too. As for Iwd- 



omant'i mou^, its thin Kaes were clear to 
the eye ; but that of ^e stranger remained^ 
even to Bodomant, a mvstery, for not a 
trade ci ft was perceptible under the im- 
mense, thick-trimmed moustache; though 
the ehin and jaw ^— the stronghold of voli- 
tion — wete ^ shaven as smooth t» ' Bodo- 
mant's. And therein' reipted. tiie fikeness 
supremely, bot^ were so strong, so solid, 
with an expression at ouce austere and eagei^. 

But the eye — that sun atod centre of ex- 
pression — dfffei^ more from Bodomant^ 
than the whole firmament of eyes in the 
room that night ; litirsnge eyes, of no colot 
that eyes should be — -of no color save the 
color of the sea, yet neither its deep blue 
calm, nor its sparkling, sunny emerald ; but 
the hue of the heavy waves rolling sullen 
beneath a sea of doud ; the green not clear, 
but turbid, ai^ ^ foam not white, but 
gray. And ^oomy as the sea-hung cloud, 
there haloed the eyes a nm of deep browi^ 
shadow, imparting to each iris an intense 
softness, in which the pupils seemed not to 
rest but float Further, this man was 
dressed, like Rot^mant, in black; like 
Bodomant, he wore neither ribbon-end nor 
order-bauble, and in Ms air, ivhether real or 
assumed, Ursa of as utter simplicity as Bodo- 
mant's. But again there interposed a con- 
trast between &eir modes of address ; be- 
tween Bodomimt^B reckless ingenuousness 
where he took a fancy, and the other's im- 
pregnable reserve. 'This final cKssimilitude 
piqued Bodomant to his most audacious 
behavior, wMdi was in fact his best, be- 
cause most natural. 

•* Well," said he abruptly, in bad Parisin- 
iaa — grammatically ban, as he had only 

Sicked a few sentences out of a pronouncing 
icttonary — " this is the true black or unlaw- 
ful Art, and what do we here, assisting at its 
impious rites P What has bitten them all ? " 

" A spider, I believe they call it," answered 
the other, slowly and between a slow half 
yawft. 

Now Bodomant had never heard of the 
tarantula. <' Quite a mistake,** he said, " it 
is a member of a society of apes, with an 
Englishwoman for his mother. Some mis- 
sionaries — Moravians no doubt " — this 
with a private domestic sneer — " made a 
settlement in the monkey-islands, carrying 
wil3i them a pianoforte, and an old maid 
apiece for each pujg^, as bribes. And having 
baptized and tramed one of the offspring, 
packed it off to Europe for exposition, on 
purpote to foil me." 

"Surely you are no artist?" questioned 
the stranger, in a dubious tone. 

"What else should such as / beP" 
growled the other. 

"I asked for informatior • but you look 
like a man of sense — you sruggest wit also, 
and a knowledge of the worltf — but above 
all you lof^k sensible," 

" And why lioi an artist and also a man 
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of sense, wit, knowledge of the world — 
how an artist without P " Here Rodomant 
lilundered into German. To his surprise the 
stranger went on in German too, easily, if 
lazily i)ronounced. 

** It is simply impossible ; I do not speak 
of mediocrity, or the perfection of mechanic 
skill, but of a king-artist." 

" Right term," nodded Rodomant *' Dear 
me, are you also one ? " > 

'* Quite another, the farthest from it ; but 
I comprehend the principle of all dominant 
aspirations — to be first, or die. I was 
going to observe that one man can only suc- 
ceed well in one thing — ^can only be perfect 
through concentration — that is, can be biit 
one." 

" Well," said Rodomant, " and what is 
God ? " reverently, yet innocently, using 
the world's name for the Supreme, as the 
German-child uses the Christ s name, child 
to child. The stranger, who of all races 
least favored German, looked dubiously, as 
before he had spoken ; he lacked the flMcncy 
of Rodomant. 

" I will answer you," said the latter, who 
could not bear to wait — "God is Love. 
And yet in that word who dares to say that 
all attributes of good and genius are not 
comprehended ? Power to create and de- 
stroy ; to tiey the pure, and judge the base ; 
retribution and reward in His right hand 
and in His left." 

** Stay, " said the stranger, " I cannot fol- 
low you j |ou are out of your depth, or / am 
drowned in the shallowest. I merely meant 
to convey — for actually it is but an acces- 
sory, at the best, of which we are treating 
— that one man can only do one thing 
well." 

" And you suppose, sir, that Art, as you 
call it, is but one thing P Creation is pro- 
gressive, though Nature is permanent. The 
seasons are bom fresh every year ; we change 
our bodies once in seven, yet all remoiins, for 
the chain of facts as of ideas is ever conse- 
quential, yet incomplete, as Time, is incom- 
plete without Eternity, and Eternity has no 
end. Artists are nearer Heaven than most 
men, for they best carry out the notion. of 
continuity." 

" I give it up," said the other, " for if I 
was nearly drowned before in the depth, I have 
now nearly lost my breath in the rarefied 
height of your metaphysics. But I value 
Art's amenities, and if I were at the headf 
would encourage them — they should be the 
luxuries of the poor as they are necessaries 
to the luxurious of the rich," 

"Condescending," said Rodomant, "but 
as you are not at the hectd, as you call it, nor 
likely to be in a position to command me, it 
matters just nothing. But what do you call 
amenities P what we have just heard P " 

" I have not heard a note ; I did not 
listen." 

" I would make you listen to me." 



" I have heard you already." 

" You mean Alarcos P ^ asked Rodomant, 
pettishly. , " Well, if you don't like that^ 
and can't enter into it, and don't allow that 
1 am at the head there, why it is of no con- 
sequence what you think, and I have ren- 
dered myself ridiculous for the first time in 
my life in talking to you, and it is what I 
deserve for coming into company, which I 
detest as I hate the devil, and where alone 
it s^ems to me one meets him." 

" But I like it, I enter into it, I allow you 
at the head there, I feigned at first, for I 
wished to see whether any one so suddenly 
exalted could be sincere and sensible ; for I 
do hold to my first opinion, that without 
sense a man never consolidated a design, 
nor met save with furtive successes. But 
piore than this; listen — I, who never 
thanked a man before, I am gratetul to you, 
for you have helped me — you have shortened 
my way i perhaps by many atepa.*^ 

There was such intense meaning in these 
few words, that they tortured Rodomant'a 
taste for the mystenous. "Tell me -^ tell 
me 1 " he called out, and stamped upon the 
floor, though the stamp was smothered in 
the thick-piled mat on which he stood, and 
gave no sound. And he glared his gray 
eyes upon the stranger. But the stranger 
made no sign ; the cast, as it were, slipped 
back over his countenance; down fell the 
lids, expressionless as sleep ; and Rodomant 
felt that he might as well address, expecting 
an answer from, a stone. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

At that very moment, the lady of the 
house, — for there was a, lady of the house, 
though no master, came up to Rodomant, 
requesting him to play. And it struck 
Rodomant, intuitively, that it had been her 
approach on the cessation of the playing 
and the dance, which had restored the 
stranger to his indifference. Of course 
Rodomant was Ratified at this suggestion 
of his owA sagacity, for the other had meant 
then to confide in turn, though yet he knew 
not what ! But he thought only to surprise 
the stranger into emotion, how to draw from 
hiB brain one tear, even though it ehould dry 
before it fell; he longed to melt for one 
instant' his unrelenting mood. So he obeyed 
the lady's request ; otherwise, he would have 
bluntly refused it. 

So he stepped within the rosy silken 
flutes, not looking back, for he would have 
disdained to show his desire, but desiring, 
and expecting the stranger would follow hinv 
which was not the case* Behind the curtain 
was a sort of impromptu green-room ; many 
of the initiated into whatever mystery had 
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last been advertised and explained in Pari- 
sinia were already there, clustered like drones 
round the author of the last hour's " sensa* 
tion." Bodomant glowered upon them all 
but the latter, and would nave chiefly 
scowled in nis direction, but for his aspect 
He, the player of the spider^dance, lay on a 
couch in a half^dislocated heap, exhausted, 
nerve-wrung. One lately dragged from the 
rack could scarcely more wildly writhe ; not 
a gleam of spirit redeemed th^'morbidity of 
the 'countenance; it was Hke a skeleton 
clothed on with shadow^ that j&ame worn 
down with the constant and grateless effort 
to maintain the charlatanic efficacy, the 
white magic of those wasted fingers, liodo- 
mant had not been far wrong when he likened 
him to an ape highly cultured — still an ape 
in extremity might excite even tears of pity ; 
but not. in Kodomant, whose great fault was 
^that he could not compromise, even when a 
concession was due on charitable grounds. 

He found, as he had expected, that the 
Instrument was not tone-worthy, as he would 
have expressed it. But what was that to 
one whose tone-generating touch had called 
up the phantoms of sound in their sweet- 
ness, £is they had , breathed of old, from the 
hollows of organ-pipes in which the winds 
had died P Here was a task more difficult, 
then, — easier for him to accomplish, — 
who cared to accomplish none that were not 
difficult, and for others than himself impos- 
sible. And he played only for one person ; 
therefore his juogment, true to intuition, en- 
forced, him to play in the simplest adaptive 
style. He chose a pastoral movement for 
the inartistic ear is attracted by art sugges- 
tive rather than creative ; and beneath his 
breathing fingers the leaves danced lightly, 
soft gusts swept the rustUng grass, in the 
midst of a multitudinous warble the passion- 
saddened nightingale dropped tears of mel- 
ody, the low pathetic bleat of distant flocks, 
the small sharp cricket chirp, the milkmaid's 
troll, all chafed the ear at once, and now and 
then the huntsman's horn, the hounds' wild, 
wailful cry, shivered through the voiceful 
calm, then died as into the distance, and 
seemed to lea^e nature to its joy. And 
soothing as nature to the world-weaned poet 
was this, its successful imitation, to the 
player ; he had meant to affect one other 
only, but he had played himself into a mood 
of rare content, and cared not the least for 
those polite countenances, the contempt of 
whose owners he perceived as distinctly as 
one sees through transparent glass ; nor 
would he have cared if he had befcrd with 
his earthly ear their dismissing verdict in 
respect of his playing — not his distinct dra- 
matic genius — the verdict being rococOf 
older that was than the memory of anpr 
present, a memory not permitted in eti- 
quette to extend beyond yesterday — a lit- 
eral yesterday in Pansinia. 

Kodomant returned to his comer. The 



man he had designed tb melt was gone. 
Not into the crowd, one glance showed that 
amonf ten thousand, he could not have con- 
cealed himself. Had Kodomant then struck 
the rock P and breaking up the fountains of 
his heart, driven him for sacred shame, *^ to 
his chamber to weep there?" Or had he^ 
vanished directly Kodomant left him, an 
alternative flattering to the man as degrad- 
ing to the artist, since it proved the interest 
to have been excited by tne person ; and in- 
deed this possibility reconciled Kodomant to 
the fact of his being a stock more soulless 
than the stones that danced for Orpheus. 
Stung by euriosity to an irritation which 
made it impossible to remain m that languid 
atmosphere, he felt that he must question 
some one, and unconsciously hastened to the 
likeliest person, the gentleman who had in- 
troduced him there. This gentleman was 
enraptured in a quiet way, to see Kodomant 
return to his side, not oxily because it had 
been inconvenient to him to come — for the 
Parisinians are perfect in politeness, if they 
know not heaven-bom courtesy — but be- 
cause he had in progress four romances, six 
editorial leaders, and three plays, for more 
copy of all which about a dozen printers' 
imps were to call at noon on the morrow. ^ 

They passed silently down broad stairs 
into the street ; the broad, beauteous street, 
now covered with its pitying veil of moon- 
light, for the illuminations, waxing sick 
when Kodomant left the theatre, had died 
out since, leaving no trace of their slory but 
a scent of rancid oil-smoke. ^Siul Kodo- 
mant r^'ected the cigar offered 'by his com- 
panion, who seemed as though the end of 
his existence were answered, not in covering 
as many sheets of paper, but^ in consuming 
as many cigars as possible in the shortest 
possible time. Not that Kodomant could 
not have smoked^ but he was a true epicure, 
and preferred the bouquet of choice tobacco 
to its flavor ; besides, ne was now preoccu- 
pied, and dreaded lest there shoula not be 
time for a fuU gratification of his curiosity. 

<< What is the name of the man who did 
not make a fool of himself P" he inquired, 
when Ids companion had puffed a few times. 

"Sir," repfied the other, removing his 
cigar as though he cared not for it, and in 
that inimitably polite tone with which a Par* 
isinian offers or responds to an insult : " sir^ 
there are in Parisima no fools." 

Then Kodomant sneered at the moon, for 
looking down on that Babel of bright con- 
ceits. " Oh," he said, " I mean the man who 
did not dance, the man about my make, in 
the corner against the red flap." 

" The litde man who could not dance — 
oh yes, I can tell you." There was a deli* 
cate slight of Kodomant's own personality 
in this description, for Kodomant had spokeii 
of the man as his own make, and Kodomant 
had not danced; actually, though not be- 
cause he could not, it was a fact Uiat he had 
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neyer tried. And tliiQ-4iEi]ined as are^ the 
tensitive yonih of genias, he 'felt the sUght. 
Before he could reooyer hkaself or reply, the 
Uterariem went on. 

<* In effect it makes one laugh a little. 
He whom you denoted as the only wise 
man, was the only fool present. Just new 
tfaey hand him about for hein^ d fbol who 
has done a dever l^ii^. Nothing can equal 
the stupidity df that small personage exc^t 
his insignineance — lihdwn ki tms : that 
though he got out of prison only a week affo, 
imprisonment too for a state offence, reaily 
such as a child might perpetsate in kick^g 
llie crown^ on its cushion In tile closet, ^e 
king has pardoned him the escapade, and 
engaged to let him go free, on condition 
that he stays out of Parisinia." 

" But he^ is in Parisinia now," said Rodo- 
mant. 

^The king does not know that, and it 
is one among many things he does not 
know." 

" How then ? you are honorable although 
Tou are liis enemy ; you keep his secret for 

" Do you suppose," said the stranger in a 
s%ilant whisper, after staring all round him 
for several minutes — ^ " do you suppose that 
because I am his enemy, I am the king's 
friend ? I hate him, I detest lihem both^ both 
the galvanized skeleton and the skeleton that 
cannot obtain enough fluid to set him ^ing. 
I hate all skeletons of royalty. It is delicious 
to hate — to love palls adfter it ! " 

Rodoma&t shuadered; he felt raider as 
ihough he were side by side with a locomo- 
tive anatomy ; a chill as deadly as if it wan- 
dered from an empty vault to supply its 
wandering tenant with proper nutnment, 
seemed to glaze the warm fast current of the 
artist's noble heart He did not understand 
the morbid mystery, and shrank from trying 
to solve it ; it was something very diBi^nt 
tiiat he desired to know. 

" But what then is this man's name P ** 

"He goes by all kinds of titles for con- 
trenience, but only acknowledges to one. 
He calls himself Porphyro, — in sublime 
simplicity repudiates a baptismal name. He 
toys he is a captain, — it must be of some 
mythical militia, — for he belongs to no reg- 
iment of Iris; yet has always hved in Par- 
isinia. He confesses neither to father, 
mother, nor relations, and I fancy has suc- 
ceeded in convincing himself that he is the 
offspring of Theogony. He is dull as an 
English day, dty as a German dictionary, a 
mummy resuscitated, possessed neither of 
mercury nor blood, ms talk is all epigram, 
trito as Time ; and effete as are his opinions, 
he absolutely has not prudence enough to 
conceal th«i6. ' He exhibits to every person 
who is idiot enough to notice him, ms wind- 
eggs on which he has brooded till they are 
addled, and in every one's eyes will blow his 
big bubbles, that Durst the moment they 



)»ve air. In fact, he is itar-^truek, tk)n^t^eir 
degree of madness than the mania of simple 
BK>onshine, but quite as harmless." 

" What was his offence P " asked Bodo- 
mrat, quietly, who had borne ike one-sided 
tirade t^us far with patience, for fear its 
pomt should, after all, ekde Imn. 

** Sir,'* said the oilier, sirih^ his cigar as 
if it were a color, yet holding it out at turm's* 
length as though it were the badge of all the 
tribe of authors. ** Sir, his offence, is a 
^pHcature, or rather two-side^, after the 
moral of the gold and sHver shield — you 
recollect the fa9bk f " 

"Well" 

?* Again, our good brother, ^e author of 
the * Shadowless,' speaks with just contempt 
of those who treat serious matters ks trifles, 
and trifles as serious matters. Now, the 
king " 

** In his name ! " exclaimed a deep grmn- 
hling voice, and from a piteh-black ardiway 
sprang an armed man, and laid his sounding 
land upon the literarian*s shoulder! Yet 
how low had been his voice, how hushed his 
chatter — could any but Rodomant have 
overheard that last word single-dropping to 
a whisper ? — it would seem so, and more 
than one ear, too, for two other figures grew 
out of the darkness suddenly, and pinioned 
the arms' of him whom the first arrested, 
llie four marched quickly, clattering along 
the pavement, leaving Bodomant behuid 
them, alone in the moonlight. Exceeding 
dissatisfaction kept him calm for severid 
moments — now should he never know what 
the strange man's fault had been, for he felt 
he could never ask him, even if he should 
meet him again. Then he wondered why 
they had taken the other and left him; 
somewhat pride-stung, for he would rather 
have ^ne to prison than not be noticed. 
But this mood was bom and dead in a mo- 
ment only ; he was too sagacious not to re- 
turn to the conviction that freedom is better 
than bondage. " What a fool he must be,** 
was the final sum of his musings, ''to have 
walked so quietly along with them ; I would 
have knocked them all down and run away.** 
Still, Rodomant was sagacious enough not 
to repeat the king's name, even to his 
thoughte. The event influenced him some- 
what, besides, for on returning^ to the hotel 
where he had in the morning engaged rooms, 
he discovered that what he had seen and 
heard had given him a disgust for luxury 
and ease, or rather had rubbed away the 
bloom frpm his idea of them. So he dis- 
dained vb sleep in his elegant bed with the 
gilded columns, and kic^ng off his shoes, 
lay on the door-mat till the morning ; when 
he confounded his mother (who was his in- 
variable companion- and care) by looking 
out, in the tellest house of the narrowest 
street, for the barest attic, fullest of draughts 
and draught-blown dust Thereunto he re- 
moved ere night, appointing to his mother a 
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room at band, somewhat more eoinmodions 
than his own, though ^uite as deyoid as that 
of the grace which inyests outward Pari'- 
sinia, and shuns all her intetnal arrange^ 
ments, except the saloons, which aire rater 
complete umess filled. 

In his attic Rodomant also hvad. the 9sre 
memor^irise like^ an unhidden phantom t<i 
his thought, that he was in truth notyei 
free ; the excitement of the nigl^ before pass* 
ing like fumes of a less spiritual iKfeoxieation 
firom his brain; ho stooa fttoe to fkee with 
the hard &ct of the debt not yet paid. To 
Bayit became his fixed idea $ kis pride nour- 
ished and kept it liiring. Now it was of no 
use, as he directly discovered, to produce his 
matchless minstrelsies of the soul to the ivory 
key, for no one would just then buy them ; 
no, nor his imitations of imitation — that 
market was monopolised by the pianist, who 
had last bitten the Parisinians, and Rodo- 
mant's plain sense told him it would be as 
&npossible for l^^m to excel the other in that 
cre^ as to supplant the reigning ballet 
queen in her own slippers. Not long, how- 
ever, had he to wait that he might work, 
knowing what work was to the purpose — in 
Parisinia'they live so fast that the hour is 
^e moment, and with the moment came the 
man. He had not to wait, for that morning, 
that moment of the hour was he in request. 
And if a factory-child were to be paid a 
moi|th's wages for a single- cbety's work, it 
would not be more simpfy astonished than 
was Rodomant, when the receipts poured in 
upon him ; positively to be paid for what, 
instead of hard work, was one whelming su- 
perfluity of intense delight, for he had but to 
conduct, night after night. Ins virgin opera, 
making whatever strictures he lued upon 
the singers' voices, exalting the orchestral 
perfoctibility to an empyrean in whioh the 
critic could not breathe, so long as he con- 
sented to be paid for kimeelf c^nduxsting it ; 
and so, eccentrician as he was, attract foil 
housis as an additional novelty amidst the 
surfeit of yet unexhausted horror. So, by 
day, it happened that Rodomant rested and 
meditated, as one might do in the express 
train at foil speed, for such seemed Ms sud- 
denly eventful and teeming lifb to be. And 
now he suddenly became, not only a mind, 
but a person, constantly in request, a condi- 
tion as fiattering to the proud who vet know 
not the world, as to the vain who know the 
world. To do Parisinia justice, her leaders 
would quite as soon visit her heroes and 
idols in garrets or cellars^ as in golden sa- 
loons, only the inhabitant must b^either 
heroic or adorable, Ihe Jirst of the dass he 
represents, whether artist in sugar, or ideal- 
ist of criine. Every morning brought cards 
and notes to Rodomant, and would have 
brought visitors, but these were as incessantly 
refused admittance; this again put' down to 
the charge of intentional originalism, idiereas 
they were not admitted simply becauee tJbe 
12 



h^Mtant was now too actnaliy indep^d^ 
ent to b«tr to sacrifice hie inde^ndenee, for 
he had no notion of maiking hmiself a diffl- 
cultand tteefore taore desiraUe acquaint- 
aaoe. The little man who eould not danoe, 
the man wiA tiK kaperial-sotmding liame, 
and doom ef in€ignincance, had not been 
ineorteet even had be said as well as thought, 
that a maj& murieiefi could be a man in no 
popular and cenrenttonal sense. For Re<he- 
mant up tiiere, knew nothing of that wfaidi 
tile raggedest street-sweeper, the starveMng 
of an operative with less time than he for 
self-emancipation fipom the bondage of igno- 
ranoe, knew perfectly, whie their steady ejrts 
watched lisiuifoUy, if very wearily, hoping 
for respite at the Mid, or rather at the begin- 
ning of the new. Nothinff knew Rodomant 
~^tne luxurious art-child, cradled on her 
bosom softer for her own than Nature's evefit, 
if not so broad as hers, and sootl^ b^ htt 
divihe kiyAbies--*of the changes, rapid as 
though a prism flashed on her instead of the 
blue constant Heaven, which were passsng 
over Lis and its diamond of cities. Nothing 
knew he, seated in his oave high upon Olym- 
pus, above the cloud and storm, below tile 
sun and starbeam only, of that awfol periodio 
passion, which more dread than epidemv, 
more Wild then War, more secret than earta- 
quake, though as smre, was rettfrning from 
its last rest, to burst upon devoted Parisinia, 
seven tii^es alreadv purified by sharper pangs 
than of fire, or of pain, or of the sword, or 
nature-spasm, but not jet pure, , 

But if any thing can be said to be p^liar 
to Parisinia, where wery thing is unl&e aU 
else in o^er cities, it is — not the moral v<^ 
eano over wlneh her genius broods — but the 
indifieTence with whioh her children regaord 
the monumental evidences of past eruptions, 
and iffophesy others to succeed* Behci^ly 
as fairies in ^eir hirydom, indestructible 
because immaterial, they danoe upon the thin 
lava crust, green with kist s^ng*6 grass, 
purple with last spring's violets. Nay, oh 
tiiat grave of graves uiey plant their vine- 
yards and their com, they rear their marto 
of erystal, besprent with their toy-mirades^ 
their love-tokens of young invention, and the 
Iris-orbed bubbles m the gentle queen C»- 
price. N<^ Rodomant, though he refosed 
to mdie acquaintance among Parisinians in 
his raigle room, disdained not to acquaint 
himself with Parisftia on her own t»oad 
ground, he being besides in too healthy a 
physical state to endure existence without 
exercise and air. It may seem strange that 
he, an artisti should not have found Ms way 
into the matohless picture-house, mausoleudi 
of dead; and prihcely leeeption-rooms of liv- 
ing painters, which reallv seems the only «»- 
duriT^ crown of Pariainian pai^ $ but Rod- 
omant feared — his passion for painting 
was nearest to his love for music, as is often 
tiie case, and he dared not gratif^the former 
at the expense of the latter. He confined 
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his Bcrutiny to the shops, and there enjoyed 
- the counterfeit images of many an art-gem, 
whose original would haye enslayed his soul. 
For say, oh youngest and freshest of enthu- 
siasts! perusing the counterfeit of the Palace 
of Art m its shrine " all windows," — is the 
Court Alhambra, Alhambra to thy soul? is 
Pompeii excayated for thee there P does 
Kome breathe P dost thou swoon joy-stricken, 
amidst the marble diyinities which now real, 
are ripened from the ghosts of fable that 
haunted thy classic boyhood ? and eyen 
amidst the brilliant deyelopment of plant 
and flower in its garden, that Paradise re- 
gained, dost thou shudder beneath the stu- 
pendous substances which assume to be shad- 
ows of Geology's gigantic world, that Past 
behind the Past P 

Therefore is Eodomant safe, and for the 
;jwme reason, is safe from the women of Par- 
kinia, as a poet, eyen a modem poet, if a 
true poet, is safe from the whole reyelation 
of the real Vanity Fmr, last named so among 
men, because first deemed so among angels. 
It is easy to bring knowledge to men's doors, 
but they must sedi for wisdom, and go out of 
their houses to find it. 

Kodomant sneered most impatiently at 
such shops as he would haye termed " bazaars 
for women," that is, the yery toy-miracles 
and loye-tokens of inyention, and bright- 
blown bubbles of caprice fibut he eyer rested 
before the print-shops. There are no such 
print-shops in the wnole world. There was 
one, his fayorite, because as he beHeyed 
tke cause, replenished eyeij day, but really, 
on account of the delicious taste which 
spread it ; for taste is as inefiGkble a luxury to 
the mind, as comfort to the body. The com- 
partments of this window were modelled 
like the arches of the great cathedral of 
Parisinia ; in each niche stood the model of 
its enshrined saint, and one or two of the 
finest proof-engrayings published in eyery 
city of the earth, lay beneath the shadow of 
that fairy calendar, chai\ged eyery day. 
Kodomant had been bred in superstitious 
horror of the Catholic religion, and since his 
mature manhood had learned to look upon 
its results too lightly} the reaction of all 
superstitions in uieir excess. Those mind- 
wanderiii^s of macerated monks, Hght-headed 
from fasting to staryation's edge; those soft 
ravings of cloister-caged yirgins, dream- 
bound for lack of dear %ality : the yearmngs 
so natural, on the' one hand, for wifehood 
forbidden and maternity repressed, on the 
other for the material bride and material 
heaven of home; whose ideal eyer is to be 
crushed down into aching sense like the 
living buried alive ; all these unwritten 
tragedies were unread by Bodomant ; how 
farless comprehended or even ffuessed at in 
their divine perfection, — which only Jeho- 
vah knows how to reward, — the exalta- 
tions, the humiliations, above all the char- 
ities of these living dead, who shall soonest 



among the living obtain the life through 
death. 

In this shop^window, all were Catholic por- 
traits, whether architectural or personal. One 
morning as Bodomant approached, he noted 
in a glance, that the whole frontage of view 
was occupied by a single picture, a portrait 
too, an immense white margin frymng the 
face and figure of a charitable sister in her 
weeds of sacred office. This was sufficient 
for Eodomant, who would have turned to go 
without looking. As easily might the poet 
belated at the evening, ?- his own sweet time, 
determine that he would not look upon the 
evening-star, full risen in the dusk aboye 
him. He may look round, sweep wit^ his 
adoring eye the whole twilight, whitened 
with the brightening stars like dew, as soft 
and tremulous ; or tne darkling earth where 
his feet crush the real dew bedropt unseen ; 
but for that one steadfast star, the star that 
shone before all ethers, ,and still shines 
brightest, if far softer than they all, he must 
turn to it, if only to see ttiat still it shines 
there, safe in Heaven. So gazed Kodomant 
upon the passionate jet saint-like visage of 
the unknown portrait. For that it was a 
likeness he never doubted ; no artist cotdd 
create the ideal of such a countenance, only 
the Creator who created all. It was a new 
face, no marvel it was displayed to Parisinian 
eyes ; but whether beautiful or not, Bodo- 
mant, as a single observer, did not know, he 
was so new in me sense of its impression, to 
aU beauty. But it held him breathless, like 
a mighty musical idea ; a mvstery which he 
yet should reveal unto himseli, a silent proph- 
ecy. And strange to say, after the first 
long thirsting gaze was satisfied, he felt 
excited to composition, went home, seeing 
nothing round nim, and wrote in his best 
style, ue unsalable. Next day, very early, 
he naturally and impulsively went to the 
same place ; there were still the small shrined 
figures, the crosses garlanded with passion- 
flowers, the bloomless if undying ^g;raye- 
wreaths, but no nun — in her place some 
noyel delineation of anti(pe martyrdom. Bod- 
omant turned away vnth disgust too deep 
for anger. Wandering from window stiU 
to window, he started again, then rested at 
another , print-shop. Here were crowned 
heads and mitred foreheads; ^ the peat, 
the fair, the famous, or the vicious — in the 
midst the nun. A nun no longer, which fiact 
for an instant staggered Bodomant, as though 
an instance of human inconstancy. For 
he called her a nun, comprehending not the 
distini^lion between the costume of such a 
one, and a sister of another order. Soon 
he forgot to censure, to wonder, even to 
think ; the measure of sensation filled up to 
the brim by diat same first impression, rather 
than contemplation — he had receiyed the 
day before. This was a tinted picture, and 
now she was dressed as a beautiful refined 
woman dresses before the world, with delicate 
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lace, and pale golden vaterwliliet m her 
shaded golden hair. Still, for that skin so 
pale yet brilliant, for those star-eyes filled 
with l^ht that blinded their own hue, for 
those lips that seemed ready to quiyer into 
a smile, yet refrained as from too mil human 
pity of all the millions who must weep on 
earth ; for all these color suffice not, nor art ; 
it was impossible not to believe that the 
original as far surpassed the portraiture, as 
the sun his most flaming painted image. 
But about this, or the points on which a 
woman-fancier dwells, or a poet moons, 
Rodomant knew nothing) and knew not that 
he felt. As far as external impression went, 
he only remarked, so as to admire jealously* 
that this woman's forehead was finer as well 
as fairer than his own } for the internal im- 
pression, so mastering yet so ealm, it again 
filled him with the imagery of music, eToWed 
tones in his brain to which he listened — 
as he looked at her, and swept by an irresist- 
iUe yearning to create, as the day before, 
he wandered home, that is going not at all 
straight, but indirectly thither. And would 
have written, but being out of paper, was 
driven forth again to buy some, and found 
that he was haunted.- She was every where ; 
here again in one window in her sad-colored 
raiment, the cloistral calm seeiiiing to float 
above a calm far purer in her face, bent as 
it seemed on an eternal mission ; iJiere she 
was on horseback, where Bodomant hated to 
see women, but where at least this woman 
looked the most a woman, in the divine con- 
trast of her countenance with her position ; 
and last, full fronting him, she carried a 
diadem on her brow. From this last picture 
Kodomant plucked himself away, very angry 
to find that she was, as he would have ex- 
pressed it, a queen. After that last look, 
he would not go near the shops; he was 
seized with a sudden shaftie at having looked 
at ail, and at the same moment affected with 
a curious shyness of his kind, as though 
his admiration of an o^ect exposed in 
public were contraband. Nor did he dream 
of possessing himself of one of these many 
copies, he felt too keenly their art-deficiency, 
while his natural pride and reticence forbade 
him to ask any one for the simplest informa* 
tion about the oriffinaL So by a strong effort, 
which} in one of nis unimpaired volition, was 
sure to be successful, he wiped the picture 
from his memory, and went to work again. 
This time having a genuine purpose, if one 
of little worth m his own private opinion ; 
for he was called upon in franticLyet all 
courteous terms, to prepare minic and 
dramatic ilhi8trati<l^ for an opera, to fill the 
gap in case Alarcos should suddenly or tran- 
siently cease to excite. Bodomant ran his 
eye tnrough the piece, still the tragedy of 
terror, the passion murder; and as all 
tragedy was precious to Rodomant, and any 
passion acceptable, both suggestive, he con- 
tented. In a week copies of the score were 



ready, for he flung from his hand the blotted 
scraps, sure that by a thousand imps at Art's 
bid(un^, all would be made clear without ids 
tronUmg himself, as certainly he had not 
Ibund in London. 

Soon — > a natural result in the case of a 
mind and character equally exalted above 
the average, his steady enthusiasm faltered^ 
and his mood subservient to*a lower stan- 
dard of taste and fSeeling, became one of ex* 
citement merely. Meantime his ideal purism 
retreated from nis own perception, still there 
in its place, the innermost soul of beings 
just as the stars shine on above a lighted 
theatre, but those within behold them not ; 
and it seemed as though his destiny^ no 
divine one, if so it doomed him — were to 
fix him in Parisinia so that he could not 
move. For there came a white day — a 
diamond among the jewels of circumstailoi^y 
as he momentarily and yet innocently con» 
sidered it ; he was ordered to conduct Alar- 
cos in the private theatre of the king within 
paladal premises. Loyalty would seem to 
be a passion innate in all one natures ; per- 
chance a friint refiex of that divine faculty of 
worship which explains while it assists to 
keep tne first commandment; and though 
Roaomant was in half-descent from the race 
ruled speciaUy by Heaven's King, he yet re- 
tained the simple susceptibility of the Ger- 
mans to external impressions ; to him a king 
was not a man like other men, he was the 
anointed of the Most High ; and to his shame 
be it spoken, fbr this very reaAon he was 
most independent in his deportment on this 
occasion; ne concealed his gratification, and 
obeyed the command as a favor which he 
could have refused had he chosen. The*au- 
dience consisted of the sovereign, his wife 
and children, and the court, and looked like 
a group ready for an historic painter. Noth- 
ing so perfect was ever so unsatisfactory; 
nothing so elaborate ever so monotonous; 
nothing so brilliant ever so dulL Still Rod- 
omant enjoyed the event as a child enjoys 
its birthday regalities and revels, and it was 
to be his last enjoyment in Parisinia. 

On his way nome, for he refused to be 
escorted in a royal carriage, and it went 
empty to his house that still the honor might 
descend upon him, he stepped into a golden 
retreat for a cup of coffee, delicious as the 
nectar of the godq. Here, to his surprise, 
he met the literarian, whom he had never 
seen since the night of his first intro* 
duction, for Rodomant, absorbed in his 
conductorship, never looked to see who 
was present at the public performances of 
his works. 

" I will walk home with you,** remarked 
the literarian, " I have somethipg to say.** 

And Rodomant by this timerltnew enough 
of Parisinia not to wonder why he did not 
explain himself then and there. 

They went forth. " We shall not be 
watched now," said Rodpmaat's oompaaioiii 
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^ No opuiioBft I " graiHbd Rodomaiit 

*' No polltioal ofSmom, and ihej an lire 
only ones that are alite in Plaittnia^ thve 
to be starved, or ^towned, c»r gagsedw" 

** But I have pditieal a^imom/^iaid Bod- 
omant, heedkis of tfaa iseffable experience 
that sneered npoa faim ai hand^ ''I have 
political opinions^ I am rety loyal^ I almiya 
stick to the king^ wherein I find mf9M I 
am quite awaxe that it ie diH»eixmii is Parir 
■uda^ not to heuOT the kfaig.'' 

« FooV fais9ed the Utemian, or rather 
hissed the first letta: of that nadie in Pari- 
tiniMi which m EdUrewy a prmoe of d» house 
of David Ibxbade hrol^r to use to hrothen 
But most likely Rodomimt and ^is man 
were not brothers, alter alL 
,'MWell,'' said the latter, coolly as froz«i 
eourtesy drops ever on t^ ydden wann& 
of snnpie cbarity. '^Do yea wish to hear 
'my message for vou? " * 

** That dispendi on who sent it," observed 
Bodomant, adding with the self-^composure 
of genius, for whi(^ the tad; of the man of 
ten talents is no match, '^I dmi't see how 

rm can have a messase fieom any one to me^ 
thought you were tuben to prison." 

*<My dear, a new-hud egg is not more 
ereamed with iimooence thim you^ nor con- 
oeals its innocence within its shell mifrac^ 
tured, as do you^ Tiue, I went to prison -~ 
all ftbshionable persons so graduate here. 
Yes, I went to prison^ slept very oomfortSr 
bly, and was fet out next monmig, having 
been by a slight mistake taken f<Mr scMmebody 
else." 

"•Taken for whom?" 

" They saw me walking with yon, and in 
the dark took me for a man you hiid been 
seen talking to in the evening." 

" A man ! have they put him in prison 
too ? " said Bodomant^ rather eageriy^ 

" No, they could not find him." 

** No more can I," said Bodomant, in an 
anxious manner, which let him down to the 
lowest step of the ladder of the other's van-* 
eiis standards. " I have looked for him con- 
stantly, somedmes have thought that he 
mfight have come to see me, or asked per- 
mission* But perhaps, beiag no artist, he 
did not diure*" 

" Me cares now, it seems, enough to send 
£or you, if not enough to come after you 
himself. I saw him only this morning." 

" Is he here F and bow do you know, if no 
one else knows ? Why should-he tell you ? " 

"Why should he nol?" 

" Because vou might repeat, as you cer* 
taialy seemed to detest^lum." 

"Not so; bemg sworn adveraories in 
opinion, we ase &>r each ether -tilie safest 
friends." 

Bodomant did not underStoad tliis, and 
•eomed to inquire, ibr he oated not m truth 
tokaowi 



''I was happening,'' remarked the others 
" to speak or your last work, and Porphyra 
asked whether it was like the &stP I re- 
plied that it resembled such fragments aa 
you noght h«ve disdainfrdly discarded all«r 
pruning liie first ; wanned up." 

" A tie," said Bodoiramt 

" The greatest complimenlv" said the other f 
" I thought you had cooked it so on pur-^ 
pose* Parismia, like the old elothesmen in 
the wilderness, has kng loathed light food f 
she has a present appetite for fiesh-meat^ 
cooked no4 tiftet ike Jewish law i by and by 
she will k>adie cooked meat^ and tear rai^ 
quaik to pieces with her teeth. You have 
merely stiraied the taste of tite. times." 

" Disffustioff nonsense, wordiy of a mad- 
mtak wini a nightmare ! I am thankful, at 
least, to be ne writer; thoi^e are no etemid 
laws for language, as for ^usicw" 

Bodomttit restrained himsrif at tins point 
*> not really reverencing his tormentor, and 
foarii^ to lose the infc»rmation it seemed he 
alone could give him. 

" So he sent me a message-^ give it me." 

" I happened, as I said, to menticm you^ 
and he dapped his hands onoe, saying with 
his eterniu triteness, 'The slave of the 
Bing.'" 

^w, nothing would have made it enduza* 
ble to Bodomant to be called even ^>ort* 
ively, a slave,^ saving oidy the impUcatioil 
that he was the genius of boundless means^ 
And Bodomant had read Aladdin over and 
over, nnce childhood, and more shaine foi^ 
an artist, had often wished himself in Alad* 
din'splace. 

"What does he mean I am to do fox 
himP" 

" Scarcely likely he would tell me* He 
wants to see you ; asks you to go to him." 

" Where is Ik —his address P " 

" Which I cannot speak nor write as his 
address. Qo simply to the little glove-house* 
where they take csnts of your hand. Go to 
the first man on the left side, and extend 
your hand; ask nothing, except three dozen 
pairs ; what odor you choose, you will have 
them given you as a present." 

*«^mat gjove-house P" asked Bodomant* 
who, as we know, only knew by^ heart the 
picture-shopsi His companion in indirect 
language indicated which. 

So Bodomant went there, instantly; he 
could bear suspense (on smaU occasions) lit*> 
tie better than a chfid. The glove-house 
was full of people, who were passing back- 
wards ajHi forwards from a glass-door be- 
yond, commumcatxng irith the chamber of 
the moddlist The perdbn to whom B4>do* 
mant, speechlessly, extended hist delicate 
menb^, bowed low, and preceded him as 
though through the glass-door like the 
others ; -^ a small' square corridor led inside 
by four doers, four ways at onoe, dark except 
for the semi-gleutt tiurough the silk-shaded 
§^ass-door« Bedomant^s eenduotor opened 
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Uie, door oext theit in tiue corridor, through 
which the others entered; and having let 
him in hy holding it just wide enough for 
him to pass, departed without sign or word 
of introduction. He found himself in a room 
of tolerahle size, furdshed like a hundred 
small saloons in Parisinia, with la^ge win- 
dows looking full to the widest street ; and 
the king's central dty palapC, gliuring pale 
upon it from not afar, out the nearest ap- 
proachahle point permitted to inferior abodes. 
There was a man sitting in one of these 
windows smoking, and destroying tame by 
the perusal of pictorial newspapers. Not 
Porphyro, Rodomant felt without looking. 
In met, it was Porphyrons servant, who 
abroad personified the master of the floor, 
tmd who promptly ushered Rodomanjt, still 
without a word, into an inner cabinet, or 
rather closet, in which sat Porphyro, who 
personified his own servant abroad, and 
sometimes even at home. Close sh&ved 
How, with aH but the shadow of hair swept 
from the mouth and chin, and with the fore- 
head something lowered, and form of the 
head disputed by an exquisitely indetectible 
wig; yet Rodomant knew him instantly, 
would have felt, if he had entered with his 
eyes shut, that absorbingly powerful pres- 
ence. Without knowing wny, Rodomant 
eagerly examiued the room ; eveij article in 
h was suddenly perfumed with mterest for 
hun. He beheld simply a small iron bed- 
stead, very rusty ; a table and two, chairs, a 
small, high window, affording a peep of blue 
sky. On the table, at one end, for it was a 
long one, were an inkstand with pens, the 
usual implements of a ' draughtsman, ai)d a 
color-box with brushes, but no easel. The 
other end of the table was occupied with a 
niysterious sheet of the thickest cardboard, 
covered with what looked like either a large 
microscopic picture, or a tinted map lettered 
infinitesimally. It startled Rodomant out 
of his slight natural propriety, and without 
greeting, he commenced, saying solemnly, — 

" Is that a horoscope 9 Axe you then a 
fete-caster P" 

The other smiled the smile peculiar to his 
countenance, a dim quaint smile^ as of one 
who had secrets with his own inner man. 

" A little of a^ fore-taster, perhaps.'' 

Then he took from his pocket a stroiug; 
magnifying glass, and put it gently into Rod- 
omant's hand. Rodomant grasped it, and 
through it j^azed lon^ and eagerly. And 
from that hieroglyphic mist there started, 
sudden and distinct as a mom without a 
cloud, a brilliant bird's-eye view of a superb 
and stupendous city, a dream of imaginative 
architecture, almost in itself a poem. Each 
house of each street, each lamp and foun- 
tain, each line of road ana pavement, 
marked as vividly as the glorious aomes, the 
pointing pillars, grand gates and arches, 
proud palaces in enclosures of solemn leaf- 
age, the bridges taracef' like webs of ahadoWi. 



the stately terraces an4 ^ha cathe4r9l8. 
Green groves and avenues, and vivid gjgr^ 
dens, interlaced and divided the city wit bin 
t}ie walls, and without masses of deUcate 
shrubbery, as perfectly defiued, were studded 
with fair viHas of every varied form, melting 
gradually and peacefully a» it seemed, to a 
bright champaign embroidered with fenep 
and hedgerow. Rodomant struck his fore- 
head witi^ one haud^ in t^e other retaining 
the glass. It seemed ^ sort of visiona^ 
page^t unrolled to hijn. partly memOriaJ 
m part prophetic. He knew ne had seen 
something like i^ but when and where? 
What planet boasted that star of cities, fqjr 
strength and lustre that must surpass neijr 
London and old Thebes P For Rodomant 
had the mathematical g^ of all the highest 
harmonists, and ins brain could magnify and 
actualize the elfin-^ized images under histevf 
to their just and proper proportion iu<il$if 
real. 

" You know it P * asked Porphyro, in his 
intentional, if hesitative accents. Rodomant 
shook his head, flung down the glass, and as 
one momentarily dazzled, passed a hau4 
before his eyes. "Oh, perhaps not pos- 
sible," said rorphyro, ** for you shut your- 
self up, I hear. Quite right, if one would 
study — it is the only way to put one's self in 
prison, unless one's fellow-mortals do it fof 
one. In prison I learnjed to d^aw, to color, 
to design, and to anticipate ; anticipation is 
the coloring of design." 

"Not hope?*' asked Rodomant, childi 
ishly and something wistfully ; l^e, the grea| 
artist, was as an inmnt beside that inart^tio 
man. 

" Hope is but the painting of the rain- 
bow, anticipation the coloring of the painiber, 
or fore-taster, as I said before. The one 
fades, at least melts, into blue monotony; 
the other endures until fulfilment which, and 
which only, sweeps away its last vestige — 
Prophecy, — what will be, and which there- 
fore it is easy to w«at for." 

"And tins wonderful picture," added 
Rodomant, not in the least comprehend- 
ing his companion's dntt^ and too subdued 
to ask it — not, for the first time, not too 
proud. 

'* That poor plan is the design of Pari- 
sinia, as it will be, as I shall make it, if X 
live." 

" Will there be a &*e or ah earthquake* 
then P what pity, and yet P " 

" Neither fire nor earthquake." 

" A war, then ; they will pull it to pieces, 
as they tried to do once before — a war 
within walls?" 

"There will be a war, but not then : war 
within walls, but before that They may 
even try to pull it to pieces, »id in part 
succeed — " 

" And jrou, you will rebuild it, then ; you 
are the kmg of architects, and the King will 
employ you.'* 
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** I am not die least ot architects, nor ynSL 
tbe King employ me. Let us roll up this 
paper, for fear of any one coming m, to 
whom it would not please me to show it, as 
I have done to you. Then, next, I have to 
ask you a favor. 

Fifty questions quivered on Kodomimt's 
lips ; not one made a fluttering escape ; 
every instant he passed with this being, so 
obscure in his sunplicity, subdued him 
more and more, rorphyro, meanwhile, 
began to roll the map up slowly; Rodo- 
mant still watching nim. And watching 
him, perceived for the &st time, that he 
wore on one finger a ring. This ring fasci- 
nated Rodomant, it was so peculiar; its 
small oval gem, neither diamond, nor eme- 
rald, nor amethyst, nor ruby, possessing a 
sort of opal gleam-*- yet the neam itself 
€Mt from a form within the oval, resembling 
a minute head. Instinctively, Rodomant 
snatched the magnifying glass. Haunted! 
and in this place, on thixt man's hand. It 
was the smallest, yet in expression the 
divinest portrait of the haunting angel he 
had yet seen. Every feature — as he felt, 
without seeing the onginal — more like than 
any in the shops, more perfectly because 
more delicately delineated, and every line 
conserved with spring-like freshness — a 
fairy gem of ^ms. Why did not Rodo- 
mant, with his native ingenuousness and 
impetuosity, inquire of Porphyro the name 
of the haunting angel ? Porphyro seemed 
to have little reserve on the subject, for he 
rested his hand upon the roll as if to dis- 
play the ring more fully, and the lids of his 
eyes dropped closer, as if pressed upon by 
an intenser pride than usual Doubtless, he 
only required asking, or thought that Rodo- 
mant ^ew. But Rodomant, as we have 
before remarked, had his ungodly moods, 
and his sensations shifted on the mstant to 
their least celestial frame ^ he felt suddenly, 
and for the first time*, jealous, and in so 
strong and unperverted a nature jealousy is 
like despair, it can neither be expressed nor 
modified ; and further, his pride would have 
bidden him perish rather than ask Por- 
phyro, whose resemblance the ring retained, 
or how he had become possessed of it Of 
course, Rodomant went on to himself, re- 
marking it had been bought, for if one 
could purchase large portraits, little ones 
were no greater marveL And then, it started 
into his mind that it little became one so 
proud and careless of woman-kind to be 
jealous — jealous, too, of whom and for 
what P Let this man, the uglier of the two 
of us, and possibly the inferior in wits, pre- 
serve the bawble on his lean digit, for I 
would not if I could, sport the finest jewel 
to advertise my own effeminacy ; so Rodo- 
mant ended, or rather halted in his thoughts, 
for Porphyro i^ain addressed him at this 
point, and possibly that unexcited, yet most 
exciting voice, caused the halt, and not a 



lapse, hi Rodomant's own review of the case 
under his consideration. 

*< Are you still determined to remain in 
PmsiniaP" asked Porphyro, "like a fair- 
built ship, which, after her trial^cruise, 
anchors herself in some azure lake under 
eternal simshine. I would not have you do 
so." 

/ would not have you — a style royal 
which would from any other lips have made 
Rodomant long to smite on those lips their 
owner ; and then the tauntine analogs, as if 
he, Rodomant, had ever idlea away his time, 
or most of all, were idling now. 

" I don't see why I should go," said Rod- 
omant, rather in the school-boy style of self- 
defence ; " they pay me very well, and I am 
sure I work hard, and not all the nonsense 
and extravag^ance they display here have 
even tempted me to commit the least error." 

" For those very reasons I want you to go, 
and for others better and more solid, posi-i 
tive ones, not negative." 

** I don't see what you can care about it 
for, or why vou " — Rodomant could not 
bring himself to say interfere, so he added, 
" interest yourself in me ; you are no man- 
ager, and you are not a millionnaire, nor 
even the lowest artist, and you are certainly 
not a king," 

Porphyro's pallid lips half parted, as 
though he were about to smile, here — 
then sharp closed tighter than ever, as 
though afraid to relent so fax; but Rodo- 
mant remarked neither the one expression 
nor the other ; he was quite guiltless of any 
peculiar charm that for this man the regsl 
idea possessed. 

" I am, as you say, not a king, but I pos- 
sess influence with many who rule, and it is 
of one ^ would speak to you, but not just 
yet First let me inquire whether our 
mutual friend who arranged the scripture 
of your Ictst opera — the one you have com- 
posed lately, I mean — has yet called upon 
you again about another ? " 

** He has called often enough. He always 
is calling, but not about another — wliat 
other?" 

" The one they want you to write next" 

" On the same subject P " 

" No ; and that is why I forewarned and 
wished to speak with you." 

" What subject, then P " 

" Two in one." 

«* Like your offence," remarked Rodomant, 
in an under tone, hoping that Porphyro 
would hear him, and that so he might get at 
the truth which yet eluded him. No such 
thing; Porphyro Only gave a sort of hard 
sigh, his utmost token of irritation at being 
interrupted. 

" What subject P " again cried Rodomant, 
impatiently. 

"There is love in it, and passion, no mur- 
der this time, but of virtue, and that self- 
murdered." 
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Bodomant doubled up bis fiBt, and banged 
it down upon tbe table. 

**1 will not wait another instant unless you 
are explicit ; and for one thing, I am sick of 
singing suicide/' 

" Well, and I hope you will then anticipate 
refusal. I was sure, I felt certain, that they 
would sooner persuade you to offer yourseu 
as a suicidal specimen in the Pa^nlion of the 
Dead, than describe in your exalted strains 
ihe secession of a married woman from her 
vows, which are her virtue.*' 

" Adultery, never ! Mav mv hand wither 
and my brain be addled nrst'' Bodomant 
never called any thing but by its rigjid, how- 
ever startling, name. Still, though he was 
entirely and innocently resolved, he felt a 
sort of chill upon his impulse, not from 
within, but from without, from tliat strange 
being whose last uttered words had left w- 
hind them a taunting echo, all but indetect- 
ible in the tones themselves; and this im- 
pression of finite scorn is one inevitably con- 
veyed, however inadvertently, by those who 
disown principle, and have no respect for any 
who by principle are governed; who have 
neither faith beyond the grave, nor reverence 
for any who believing with difficulty, shelter 
themselves in the temporal support of a pro- 
fejssed creed. Was there, then, this double 
spiritual deficiency in Porphyro P Rodomant 
did not suspect or inquire, and though the 
chill yet breathed upon him like a sudden- 
sprung north-wind under a July sun, he was 
fascinated as much as ever, and as anxious as 
ever for his companion's drifL He had not 
long to wait, for Porphyro, doubtless quite 
ignorant that his last words had produced an 
unpleasant impression, went on coolly. 

" I was sure of that. And now, do you 
know the consequences, if you should rerase 
to write for them?" 

'* Perhaps I should be hissed; perhaps 
they would not pay me; perhaps — well, 
pernaps I should be better aj^reciated after 
the first shock." 

"You are a child — excuse me— you are 
a child to me, for I am, I^lieve, exactly 
double your age. You would certainly not 
be hissed, certainly not be paid, most cer- 
tainly the light of Parisinian feces would re- 
main forever in darkness. All very polite, 
but frigid as the northmost polar ice-point. 
You would not be noticed, you would return 
to primitive, ante-natal insignificance ; you 
would cease to be." 

Rodomant stood still, wondering; and 
wistful in one instant he felt as though he 
had become dependent ; he looked earnestly 
at Porphyro, but did not speak. 

"Now," added the other, *' neither you 
nor I could bear that. You could not bear 
such nonplusage, and I hate to see any thing 
wasted, more than all, a man who miffht be 
a hero if he were not unluckily endowed with 
musical genius. You must go directly, and 
make the move yourself. You must give out 



that you are wanted in higher quarters, as I 
shall make you necessary. Now here they 
are tired of the farce of murder, and clamor 
for a change in their amusement, to pass 
the few remaining; hours before murder 
shall be real again, for that is what they 
wait for." 

" But to throw up fevery thing " 

" Throw away a austy laurel-sprig to nick s 
up a golden-palm branch. Where I wisn to 
send you, every thing, — luxury, and love, 
and religion — yes, and crime, too, are all 
subservient to art, made subservient by the 
head of all, whom still, for a little space, his 
subjects imitate. It is doomed too " — Por- 
phyro added in an altered voice, which, in a 
sort of self-communion, seemed to retreat 
into his brain — " it is doomed, but not yet, 
and I could save you then, for then you would 
be mine." 

Now Bodomant began to differ from the 
gentleman who had depicted Porphyro, and 
called his converse epigrammatic. Rodo- 
mant began to weary of his mystical tirade, 
and making a ereat effort to arrive at a set- 
Uement both of his ideas and plans, he ex- 
claimed — '' Where am I to go then, for that 
is the real question P " 

Then Porphyro became matter of fact 
again, his mystical allusions ceased. "It is," 
said he, " to the court of the Prince Belvi- 
dere." 

" Well," said Bodomant, « I have heard of 
him, and his kingdom is one of the smallest 
in Europe." 

" It costs the most," said Porphyro, in that 
same cool manner. " And as for nim of whom 
you have heard, you have heard little, if you 
know not that a caprice of his makes many a 
career, and one made already, such a caprice 
will crown." 

" Ob, I wiU go — am I to write a^d say 
so?" 

" Certainly not ; his letter is addressed to 
me. I wrote to Aim." 

" Who are you — what are you, to write 
to kings, and be written to by them?" cried 
Bodomant, passionately. 

But passionlessly Porphyro returned, with 
as little expression of voice as in mien. " 1 
am what you see ; and as to who I am, you 
know my name ; all that I am and mean lies 
there/' 

"Porphyro — Porphyro, why that means 
only purple." 

" And what more meaning therein than in 
red, or blue, or white P Seriously, my dear 
Bodomant, for so I must now take leave to 
call you, if you resolve to go, I will write di- 
rectly. Ostensibly, you are requested to con- 
duct your opera ; actually, if you choose, you 
may become a court resident, for the prin- 
cess, his daughter, and heiress, requires a 
pianist." 

" I never will again dance attendance on a 
woman." 

" Wait — wait and see, i?iat is immaterial, 
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ifjovL do not chooscu Yo^^lntt |^ I Aail 

write." 

: "Yes, write, but particularly aaytkftt I ^dll 

notdauce *' 

" No« no, you shall dance for no one unless 
you choose. All your expenses will be paid 
for the journey.*' 

** I.shall pay my own expepaea* I am rich 
now, I am Uo longer in debt." 

"You in debt?" exclahned Porphyro, ia 
a tone of curiosity n^oat umiwal witb niip- 

"Only to a woman — one woman." 

"Your mistress?" ia^ed Porphyro, in 
his coolest voice. 

" No," said Rodomant, angrily, with the 
Uush which on a man's face is nobler than 
on the fairest cheek — "I never had one." 

"I thought so," added Porphyro, and said 
no more ; but strangely enough, after Bodo- 
mant had left, he sat a minute musing, with 
a dogged and close-drawn frown, then mut- 
tered to himaelf, "I hope the princees is 
safe." '^ ^ . 



CHAPTER XX. 

The land of the Princess Belvidese was a 
sunny land, a land of eternal summer, while 
the earth remaineth ; and that summer wed- 
ded to a constant climate so delicious, that it 
seemed to smile to scorn the sultry softness 
of the malaria-haunted south, and the smit- 
iug noon-heats <^ the tropics. There is no 
other heaven so celestial*>nued as the i^y 
which brooded over that calm corner of the 
busy earth, and which differed alike from the 
huming torrid a^ure, and fxom tha Italian 
sapplrire whose shadows are cast in violet, 
and whose lights are more melancholy than 
any moonshine. The sky of Belvidere was 
the purest and most brilhant rather than the 
deepest or the brightest blue, its atmosphere 
warm as life, its sun fervent as youth new 
kindled bv love ; still the freshness of youth 
seemed abiding with it as well as the vital 
sweetness, its dews dropped rather like nour- 
ishing bahn from Nature's bounteous heart, 
than tears of Nature in her long and late 
protracted yearning for eternal rest and uni- 
versal changeless beauty. And the most 
purifying influence of the elements hE«athed> 
constantly upon that fortunate shore, for the 
sea was its lov^est boundary, and added ite 
own fragrance to the thousand souls of per- 
fume that wandered in every wind — no wind 
wilder than a breeze m Belvidere, That sea 
was a sea without storms, as the sky was a 
sky without clouds ; its blue was as peculiar, 
as pure ; but deeper and far more clear tlian 
the heaven-veiling mystery oi the firmament, 
for you could look down fathom after fiithom 
of that crystalline azure, and behold, soft- 
ened to enchantment by the oceanic atmos- 
phere all its unearthly shapes of life and 



semi-life, its beaut^ and strange mhiMlKits 
of flashing fin or tranquil v^etation, its mys* 
tic tmflower-like blossoms, and half-transpar- 
ent verdure, flourishing without firesh d^pra. 
And of all ih&t summer-sea, the calmest said 
clearest bay was as it were reserved, to sur- 
round and set a seal upon the loveliest socA 
of its shore --- the soft skme, on which stood, 
and had stood for ages oi its summer-time, 
the sumjBer-Mlsce of the princes of Beivi- 
dere. That oay no i^am-ei^ndered phan- 
tom of modem shipjping was allowed to ap« 
proaeh, nor seemed tL haunted ever save by 
vessels resembling those which the navy ot 
Tarshish once in mree years sent King Sol- 
omon; by glittering pleasure-galleys; taad 
by whole navies at once, of that fairy of th» 
deep, the pearly-orbed and rose-oared nauti- 
lus. The rocks shutting in the bay, showed 
little of the stem character of rooks, they 
were covered to the water's edge with ram- 
bling shrubs and wild-^wers, which are in 
the north the choioeet treasures of the hot- 
house, growing freely th»e as grass in nortb> 
em fields, in rick mit not raui luxuriance* 
And the palaee, which its own gardens only 
separated from the sea, was a ctowu of art's 
b^ty to the loveliness of nature, not as pal- 
aces usually are, eitb» a Idot upon oatore's 
beauty, (x a crown of uglmess to a city with 
little beauty of its own. Its architecture was 
ancient, of origin Orientid, and the only ideal 
type in architecture existent, that is untam- 
pered with by modem taste. And for its 
furniture, its appointment, its finish, luxury 
might be said to have been exhausted on 
them, were not that, the inventive faculty c^ 
selfishness, inexhaustible as selfishness itself 
Bodomant yielded to Porphyro's injanctioii 
that he should leave Parisinia, not because 
he waa sick of that city, noir hopeless of fiur- . 
ther self-distinction, nor even because Por- 
phyro received and replied to letters of prin- 
ces, but simi^y because he had met with a 
¥dll stronger than his own, strong among the 
strongest as was that will of his. In fa^ he 
yidyd^ much more easily than one of more 
elastic and idig^ volition ; his broke at once 
under an adapted touch, where the weaker 
w(Ndd have bent, and risen again after the 
blow had ceased to vibrate. Rodomant, in 
&0t, was subdued like the untutored giant by 
the agUe and artistio athlete. - Then, havutf 
yield^, his pride eaused him to go forth ad- 
venturously, and with a good grace ; he even 
entertained his admirers and enviers at a 
parting banquet provided by those artists 
who minister to the pali^ in Parisinia, and 
was fisaated in return ; those who envied him 
the most admiring, aiid his admirers the most 
envying, his fate m being sent for to a court 
whLoh had never sent for a musician the na- 
tive of Parisinia. To Bodomant's entertain- 
ment, he had the imprudence, out of grati- 
tude, to ask Porphyro — not in person, for 
he could not get at him ; and received such 
a cool rebi^-— not only in the calm refusal* 
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btit liw awofanee that lie llsd doh^ fot Bod- 
omant aU that was in hk power, and could 
not be troubled a^ain on tne aubject — that 
Rodomant would ni»taatlv have retraoted his 
intention of departing, but for that same 
courteous crowa &i adttiireffb and ei^iers, 
whose genuine gratifleation at his depaHure 
asauired him that his work tfa^re was oyert and 
fan plfto6 there no more. 

During his journey, Idleiiess, not indo- 
lenoe, took possession (of his mind agidn, 
and he yielded it to it implicitly. Indeed, 
t&ere was nothing fbr him to do; he felt 
like a child who luis just lost one tcusk-mas- 
ter, and to whose home or school another 
has not yet aiirited. Such moods are eom- 
moh at intervals to all minds of genius, 
exe^t those doomed to an early grave, and 
to whose incapacity fc^ self-surrender to 
repose or pastime of the fiiculties, their 
death ^ould ever be traced. Rodomant did 
nothing biit enjoy all things that happened, 
or rather, for the jouriley and the voyage 
were aHke prosperous and serene, the yery 
uneventful eon<ution in which notiiing hap- 
pened actually but the lovely changes 
wrought by shiflu^ atmosphere, and suc- 
oeieding day and night upon shore and sea. 
Few indeed of the mott poetical imagina- 
tions are capal^e of enough abstraction to 
delight in the sea during a voyage by steam. 
To Rodomant it was just ali romantic so to 
travel as on the wings of the wind, or a 
roc's wide fabled plumes. No material 
eouhd or image ititerrupted the inward 
8»ise, at once Tisibnary ahd musical, 
through which he received impressions as 
aetual U> him as the snort, tne sob, the 
grime^ifiusing vapor bf the steam-ship. 
Be heard alone the deep throb of the sea^s 
eternal pulse, breaking against the bows as 
against one of its own rocks ; he only lis- 
tened to the rich regular chime of the waves 
that chafed the keel, the lower, lighter ring 
of the foam-bells, the constant under-song, 
lowejit of all and deepest, which as few ears 
hear in the chorus of the sea as can detect 
the harmonics in an orchestra. And as poets 
betake themselves to Nature's solitudes, 
feeding upon her as the only nurture for 
their souls ; for love starves poetry in the 
poet, and takes its place fei while ; so, idle as 
he was. Rodomant's imagination, nourished 
through his ear, was gathering strength and 
sweetness for iiiture deeds — for there are 
deeds in art, and those alone survive. 

But Rodomant's idleness might have set- 
tled into chronic indolence, if it had been 
protracted longer than it. was. For as he 
approached the end of his journey, his whole 
nature rose in rebellion, longing to go on 
just as he was, to lengthen that lapse of 
spiritual luxury, repose, into all life. It was 
therefore as well for him that he was com- 
pelled to break it off short, and return to 
that active life Which is full of duties for 
men of every dass, differing perhaps with 



each individudt, as we& as fn every class. 
Even the apparition of the lovely shore 
nearest the bay of BeMdere, that paradite 
of scenery and climate, failed to recall his 
energy, and that last day he staid below 
deck, dividing his time between discontented 
glances at tb& oVal pictures framed by the 
cabin windows, and cnan^ing every instant, 
and rolling up his head m a cloak, with Ms 
fingers in his ears, to shut out every sound. 
Even that strange longing crept upoft him, 
which tempts so many sensitive natures 
When on the verge of a shock of being a 
change of habits and associations ; he d^ 
sired at that time to die, to drop off at once 
easih^ and forever, that " mortal coil " which 
the flesh is bidden by its Creator to wear tfll 
the spirits' strugglei^ to endure, not he free, 
have fretted the cord to a thread, so thin 
that one breath, the last, divides it 

But at evening, when the sun, undefiled 
by mist, set vivid as a diamond below the 
distant water^Une, when the other side, the 
dilated rising moon brimmed with an ifbdae- 
2ling gold the far edge of the duskening 
par^se on shore, then voices fell lower on 
deck, hands dropped one by one, the wheel 
stood still, and the vapor-wreath mdted 
into a trail that mingled with the stainless 
air. Rodomant perceived, though yet his 
ears were stopped, the cessation of all 
vibrating tremble, the stillness fell on him 
as a dead pause in a dream, the silence 
seemed, like too much sound, to stun him. 
He raised his head, With his now opened 
ears, listened, — hot long without a sign« 
He was called upon, he was wanted, and had 
he not been abstracted beyond wbrldly im- 
pressions, he might have marvelled that he 
was called upon as gently as he was, for he 
was the solitfuy passenger to disembark at 
that point He went on deck, not hastily,, 
but pondering as it were over his precise* 
position, as yet unascertained. The vessel 
lay, heaving gently on the waters, as oo^i^ 
pillow a heart at rest, and like one brought 
to a certain point in a dream, when ksowmg 
it is a dream, one cannot wake, and wpQders 
what will happen next, — awakeiung,.or. that 
crisis which actually to the dreefli^0r. never 
arrives, being itself the waki^: moment; 
like that dreamer, Rodomanl stood,, seeing 
without looking, hearing without listening, 
^full only to his own coosoipnsnesa of the 
certainty that he had ip. l^d, knowing 
neither how nor wherc^wi^^n suddenly he 
heard a low, ravishing qitdej^c^ : music upon 
the waters ! 

Music upon the wt^tj^s, and soft as though 
it were but the ggiie^ting wh^pered among 
reeds by the sof^ south-wind, qf tiiat etemid 
summer. AsA. aweetOTj, if. not softer, as it 
approached j; t)^ then* mi: not till then, it 
sighed off io^lp^onct of w own divinest mebr 
dies. He^ Ipoki^ down, for so his instuutt 
directed b^n». and lo ! the musicians w^e-at 
hia fee^ iiL % boat delicate and fantaMJM, 
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wlttcb small m it was, rock(|l in vthe ffentle 
but long undulation caused by the larger 
Tessel. The bright brass instruments flashed 
like gold in the moonlight's golden clarity, 
and at that enchanted hour, their tones — 
the most earthly of all the tongues of music 
—sounded most heavenly, or so the hearer 
thought By magic the boat seemed to 
bave floated thither, for Rodomant, in his 
ecstatic trouble, perceived not the rocky 
point it had lately rounded; and so by 
magic he seemed to descend into it, for he 
certainly was not conscious where he put his 
leeL Soon, very soon the^ Idft the shadow 
of the brooding steam-ship, which moved 
again, and put far out to sea. Then sweet 
•ound held all the air alone ; nothing could 
be heard except the golden tongues, flatter- 
ing the musician with his own sweet spells, 
and the silvery splashes of the twelve oars 
keeping time — as sweet, if not as flattering. 
They turned the comer of the. rock-curv^ 
bay, and then even the slender ripple on the 
more exposed surface of the sea •behind 
them ceased, — heaven seemed less calm 
than ocean now, for the sUj^ their sparkle 
drowned in the full moon's golden splendor, 
poured their faint lustrous images on the 
water as on sheening crystal, and the moon 
met her golden double there ; and it might 
have been difficult to know which was the 
real and which the reflex firmament, but for 
the fleets of the fury nautilus, playing at 
peace in that lovelier than fairy light, all 
sound the gliding boat. But Rodomant 
scarcely saw them — his eyes were strained 
towards the shore, wher^ far bevond the 
^clouds of foliage, a thousand palace win- 
idows shone, and reminded him of more sub- 
«tantitl than fairy favors — more romantic 
in that mood, to his perception, than the 
lenchantments of dreamy Arabia, and posi- 
tively to him, in their actuality, more mys- 
iteriouR too. 

Rodomant knew not, that it was in fact 
the undisturbed sway of beauty, unthwarted 
Iby any suggestion or shape of discord, that 
icaused his romantic and real enchantment 
All WM so fair, all was — or seemed — so 
Jioly ; was it indeed then, in spite of the mel- 
ancnoly ravings of world-derided saints, so 
xighteous to rejoice P— and it must be par- 
"doned to Rodomant that he felt a while as 
thoiigh the sufiering, the anguish, the deif 
■pair of millions tlm)ugh the '*few," ivere 
but a fable to be flouted. 
^ Beautiful as an Arabian dream, nor knew 
^ 'Jie how much like a day-reality of old Ara- 
]bia rose before Rodomant the sweep of the 
palace steps, the state landine-place of the 
purest marble, whose polish the tender cli- 
:ttiate had but breathed on to render more 
'ingrained and subtle, and with balustrades, 
whose pattern seemed of snow-enwoven 
-thwarting threads — so finely the marble 
liad been firetted — this sweeping staircase 
ied to a roofed passage of marble also 3 and 



when Rodomaat entered it, he 1)etrayed a 
wonder and an admiration which would ha^e 
lost him caste forever, except among the 
servaate of Belvidere, which servants be 
took for lords or courtiers at the least, in 
their du*k, velvet^loomy garmento, and 
with their grave countenances, while th^ 
wore at their sides (thought Rodomant) such 
splendid swords. Little knew he the secret 
of those grave, grand countenances, or why 
those swords were worn. The wonder and 
the admiration of Rodomant were not mis- 
spent ; the passage was of that same arc&i- 
tecture we noti^, and which mi^ht be 
termed of type archaic, but from which of 
Nature's God-stamped ideas was this, the 
earthly idea, taken r The roof was fretted, 
too, and through each fret some ster-gleam 
quivered $ but between those delicate open- 
ings dropped, or seemed to fall, suspended 
ever, loxig icicles in marble, not wild and 
shapeless as the icides of frost, but of form 
harmonious, regular, repeated each by each y 
and on either side a broader fretwork showed 
the moonlight, laying the wbole scene under 
the enchantment of her silver-golden wand, 
while within the fretwork here and there 
stood orange-trees, and soft lamps hanging 
over them, revealed their depths of lea&ge, 
thick studded with their star-like blossoms 
and ruby-streaked if golden globes of fruit. 
Rodomant, who had never seen such trees 
before, would fain have paused and feasted 
on their sweetness and their mystery, but 
between those servanto whom he took for 
courtiers, he dared not, and perhaps the pe- 
culiar manner of those persons procured 
them their reputetion, for unlike all ser- 
vants whom Rodomant had ever seen, they 
neither stared at him, nor with each other 
** exchanged eyes;" they ^so suited their 
steps te his, as, i^axed with the magic sur- 
rounding him, he crept cautiously along. 

The passage opened to a small hall, at 
whose entrance two real courtiers — though 
he knew not the diffierenoe — met him. And 
this hall need not be described, because, at 
that moment, Rodomant beheld it not — 
saw nothing but the short and slightly 
broken line of figures each side a throne at 
the upper end — or what he thought a 
throne, and which was a chair of gold-starred 
sombre velvet, raised a step, on which stood 
one he feared to look .upon; strangelv 
enough, for he was no moral poltroon, sick 
with morlnd loyalty, and had stood untrem- 
bling in the regal presence of Parisinia--- of 
Iris — a great kingdom, not a smaU prince- 
dom like this of Belvidere. Yet a cold 
shudder that hot night seized Rodomant, 
advancing in a line towards the prince, and 
though his perfect self-possession — that 
gift accruing to him by right of bis perfect 
simplicitv — * kept him in the line, yet he saw 
nothing but a mist which had with the shud- 
der rushed before his eyes. Now Porphyro 
had not tought Rodomant a single letter of 
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etiquette, he waft too eage ; lie knew, thpcri^h 
he had taken oare to hide from Rodomant, 
that Prince BelVidere held his bosom musi- 
cian in the light of the extinct court-fool — 
no matter about rigid manners, if art were 
inexhaustible, and wit not wanting either — 
eccentric, or even arrogant, they would alike 
prevail. So Rodomant walked straight up 
to the step and bowed, while the prince, 
who desired to adapt himself to Rodomant's 
associations, and eonfounding the habits of 
hie country with those of England, from his 
knowledge of their historic origins, held out 
his hand. But from that narrow white and 
almost dassling hand, the mist cleared first 
before the eves of Rodomant, nor could he 
bring himself to touch it : fair as it was, it 
looked to his vision terrible, nor could he 
account for his own sensation, which was 
exactly the same as he had once experienced 
in Germany, when a medical student had ex- 
hibited to him a prise of his — a dead white 
hand of a gentleman who had murdered his 
wife, and been executed. So Rodomant, 
with a sick swell of his heart upwards, 
dioked instead of speaking, which misbe- 
havior the Prince interpreted into the op- 
pression of overrreverence, just as he took 
the bow, which Rodomant performed over 
his hand^ fbr a ei^ of plebeitui homage to 
the divinity 4>f kmgt. Attributing also to 
his own intense fascination < the intense, 
though rapid gaxe with which Rodomant 
regarded him, the Prince little suspected the 
intolerable aversion which that insignificant 
bein^ conceived for his august person* The 
Prince was peculiarly graceful, pallid but 
handsome, his dark biair soft as suk, his ex- 
j^ession mild ; but to that countenance, at 
once so delicate and so sensual, Rodomant 
took as deadly a dislike as to the hand. He 
would have given the wor^ to be any where 
else ; he almost hated Porphyro, whom even 
in remembrance he could not loathe ; a ntr- 
▼ous terror seised him. Suppose he should 
run away down the hall with nis iMick turned ; 
his heart seemed to spin instead of to beat, 
every instant lengthened ominously ; when, 
not more than a true minute after he had 
reached the chair, the Prince apoke, in 
Parisinian, that universqi language among 
those who welcome to courts strangers <n 
whose accomplishments they are nci' sure. 
''My daughter,'' said the Prince, affably, 
"desires that you shaB be presented to 
her." 

Now Rodomant, during his journey, had 
contrived to forget the princess, nor had she 
recurred to him when he had beheld her 
father. What could tiie child, above all the 
daughter, of such a parent be P He found 
time in that moment to inouire of himself, 
and again he shuddered. But even as he 
shuddered, a sweet secure sensation, as of 
an angel hovering over a death^bed^ struck 
through and through him «-» what was this ? 
fie gkneed ia the dizeotioii oi the Prince's 
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white wavniff Ibnd, and then half behind, 
half beside, tne royal chair, he perceived a 
cluster of ladies ; nor was it strange he had 
not been attracted to them before* for unlike 
the courtly women of other countries, they 
were all attired in blaek. This group re- 
trieated, dividing at the centre, and in the 
midst ! — But again Rodomant was blinded, 
not by a mist fefdre his ctos, but a tender 
glory dropped on them, and he sprang rather 
than stirred a few steps forward, then sank 
upon both his knees. She held out her thin, 
unjewelled hand, and without seeing it, by 
the instinct of adoration he perceived and 
found it, and touched it with his lips. Kissed 
the hand of one, the sandal of whose shoe 
no man was allowed to finger, on pain of 
death ! — Madness, but a madness, calm as 
the moon engendering it ; joy, so still, that 
though it brimmed the sense of bliss, not a 
drop gushed over at the eyes ; love sprung 
like a sudden rainbltfw new and perfect on 
passion's storm-cloud t and passion — oh, 
how storm-like, yet held by suspense as auiet 
as the trances of the thunder. All tnese 
moods at once^teeped the bewildered soul 
of Rodomant, tod now he only felt, oh, that 
I might kneel here forever, and so die, with 
this impression on me i The princess was 
the haunting angel ! 

Now any person with a gleam of intelli- 
gence over and above ordinary dulness, 
would have merely been sensible how natu- 
rally it had happened, on seeing a princess, 
to have seen her picture first ; for the swartest 
queens, the most ignobly-visaged noble 
among the fair are fond of patronizing art 
in one guise ci hers at least ; they never 
object. to publishing their portraito, and al- 
lowing them to be exhilnted in shops as well 
as galleries, for the benefit of the artists who 
acmeved liiem. And oh, shameless C3mic; 
ungrateful for the heavenly gift of beauty, 
Rodomant still kneeling, after that wild salute 
of his, and in the very depth of his delicious 
wonder, allowed the suggestion to cross hii 
spirit ; what, if after all, she is vain with the 
vanity of women? Then Porphyrons ring 
seemed to clasp his brain and brighten round 
it, swellm^ larger, like the cold coil of a snake 
— a suspicion, but of what he knew not — 
seemed as though it must strangle him; 
when the princess spoke, and the strangling 
#ispicion oropped harmless, like the serpent 
charmed b^ music. He looked up, he rose, 
half-wringing his hands in a fond out inexo- 
rable despair. For the very audacity of such 
a nature saveait—- so rapidly conviction fol- 
lows upon impression. How had he dared 
to worship, to kneel, to kiss P How dared 
he look upon her and livef blasphemously 
he thought of Him whom if a man beholds 
he dies; and was perhaps forgiven, so 
mighty a tesk it is to team to love on earth, 
encroaching not on the love of heaven. Un^ 
happily for him he had permitted himself to 
dwell on the image of one unknown, ai 
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thoogh being unknown, .^e theiefore ex- 
isted not ; and to know ner, meeting her« 
was to divide him from her forever, — so 
he instantly decided, not without pride. 

But it was so long before the princess 
spoke, and so long Kodomaut had knelt, 
that aU the courtiers — the Prince himself 
also — wondered. When had the serene but 
distancing dignity of this august girl ever 
failed ? And when at length she spoke, so 
few and constrained were her woras, that 
her father, judging her bv himself, liable 
himself to the caprices of an insane rest- 
lessness, imagined that she had taken a dis- 
gust to Rodomant, having had firequent 
reason to know and to rue her difficult taste 
in men* 

Her "welcome to Belvidere," sounded 
cold, like sweet beUs heard in frost, vet oh 
how exquisitely sweet, sweeter to Rodomant 
because he Mt as though they dissolved a 
momentary connection forever, as the last 
moments of Hfe are dear, far dearer than 
they deserve to be, to the martyr and dying 
saint alike. But that kiss, so soft and wild, 
returned upon him, fell he^ivy on his heart 
as lead, his own .audacity (ushed oyer him 

— he himself had annihilated her possible 
favor, his own possible bliss — oh that he 
had died first, and at h^ feet ! He believed 
that he had roused her spirit, quickened to 
disdain her maiden pride, and at the same 
instant iced heg royal blood with voiceless 
indignation. Never woman nor princess so 
vain as in that hour he, and as all the too 
strongly self-sensitive; he felt &r more than 
the occasion merited, and dropped at once 
from the empyrean in which her star-like 
image dwelt, to that slough of self-contempt 
which had impeded the first aspirations of 
his youth, and made them desperate strug- 
gles ; in fact, the reaction of his audacity 
was as profound a humiliation ifor the mo- 
ment, as perhaps he deserved. 

After her cold greeting, it was scarcely an 
instant before the princess, followed by her 
ladies, turned to go, and Rodomant, thrilling 
through and through with the sharp-stung 
vanitv he took for pride, fancied she haa 
vanished so abruptly from pity for, ii not 
disdain of, his wild ignorance. His eyes 
were fastened on the ground, and his frown 
was at the darkest of its wrinkling shadow 

— half-petrified with the consciousness ^f 
wh&t he might have lost, he could not stir. 
Fortunately for him, the Prince was tired of 
this dumb audience, and how anxious soever 
to test the powers of charming found so effi- 
cacious by Saul, had other amusements td 
busY his august brain then* 

So he said, half-yawning, still gravely, as 
all princes and all men addtsess in Belvi- 
dere, "You are fatigued, will like to retire ; 
we shall meet aj^ain, if not ta*-night, to-mor- 
row/' then waving his glove, he also turned 
to go, tVrough an arch bebjad the throne, 
whose dmperies two pages held back 4m 



each hand for .the ttrain to pass —-the pHn- 
cess and her train having passed through an- 
other door — and Rodomant just caught a 
dazzle of eountlesa lamps in a lighted space 
beyond, before the draperies fall dark agailu 
The hall was yet filled with servants in ranks 
unbroken, saving only two, who left the line, 
and bowing low to Rodomant, pointed gravel^ 
to anoth^ door, and moved towards it in 
preceding him. They led the way through 
what to Rodomant seemed miles of gu- 
lery and corridor, bewildering for stately 
splendor to a gaate fed lately on Pariainian 
taste, with its everlasting mirrcars and iuen- 
table gilding. Here all decorations were 
u^es old, unworn as die architecture, and 
like that, had never felt the toueh of dano^ 
--- that most unoonqueraUe of conserva- 
tism's foes. Pictures; each wcHrth a royal ran- 
som, — statuesy each equal to the value of 
the fairest slave, painted cdlings that seemed 
dropping grapes to maJ^e one thirst, lilies one 
longed to gather, roses one yearned to sm^ 
— bronzed palm-trees sprung from a mosaic 
floor, ^th cressets flaming from each brandi 
for lamps,— walls hidden deep in damasks, 
old when the tapestry of tne North was 
wrought, and fresh now that tapestry was 
threadbare, — great sheen of glistering 
shiel4«f star-shapes of unsheathed swords, 
and rows c^ rapiers with gem-tncf usted hilts 
that shone like the jewel-case of a.barbaric 
queen ;-^ all spoils of the age when ^hdng 
was an art, but unused in battle for centuries 
thjit ran close to the end of a millennium now. 
Something of the old passion, which when 
royalty bought loyalty by love, was young, 
seemed to haunt this palace-stillness, and 
hang like a perfume in its paths ; so long 
will heroic memories of one hero oidy, last, 
— * how much longer if of a race of heroes 
buried and turn^ to dust, or embalmed in 
marUe, not permitted, for all their state, thai 
gentlest boon of death -^ to change. And 
Itodomant, excited to vivid enthusiasm, burn- 
ing with romance, would have liked to lin^ 
thete f^l night, and people the solitude widi 
musical images fidrer than any that had ever 
livisd there ; but he could not pause, for his 
canductors passed on quickly — as it was, 
they were ^ in advance of him when the^ 
threw open a door at last, hdd it so till he 
came up to them, then bowed as he went in 
instinctively, and closed it after him. It was 
a door of a chamber with doors bevond — 
and yet beyond,— a palace in the palace, so 
it deemed to Rodomant He knew not that 
the suite of rooms was that; always occupied 
by the domestic musician of the Prince, any 
more than he knew how and where his pred- 
ecessor was cursing him f(»r having sup- 
planted him — in poverty and neglect all the 
more deeply felt because he had been thrust 
back into both after sudden if undue exalta- 
tion, just such as ImmI now befiEdlen Rodo- 
mant. lu all respects these chantbcrs were 
the same -r save one* There was a litife 
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ante-room tinfumished» moude-floored, and 
damask-hung, and roo&d with what seemed 
layers of concave shells dropping tears of 
coral that never fell ; there was a small sa- 
loon with pictures, soft carpets, and softer 
seats ; a study, with books and instruments ; 
a sleeping-room, whose bed was nunp^ with 
golden net —to keep out the stinging insects 
that haunted even that eternal summer — a 
tittle divan in which was a bath ; a miniature 
oratory, and beyond ^t ^ pearl of conserva- 
tories,' shaped as a crystal lotus, but with in- 
verted lips ; this the new feature of which we 
spoke. Strange freak too — a conservatory 
in a climate where every flower conserved 
for colder climates by a coke-engendered 
summer stived in glass, blossoms to the 
moon in open beds. But tins was a conser- 
vatory of coolness, not of heat, the temper- 
ature lowered to tiiat of Rodomant*s own 
native air. This he knew not, he onlv re- 
alized, stepping into a dim sreen twilignt of 
leaves lit by one soft lamp {done, that there 
flourished old flowers which as a child he 
had gathered in the woods and fields, and 
carried home to the old German town to die ; 
forget-me-nots, anemones, blood-red veined 
lilac, and frosted white ; pale pink wild 
roses, and countless blooms whose names he 
had forgotten, for they had been of his own 
creation when a child. In the midst, beneath 
the lamp, a tiny fountain sprang from a basin 
that looked hollowed from a crystal, and 
was sunk in vivid moss, with fern leaves 
waving round it, just stirred on their delicate 
stems by the dehcate vibration of the tin- 
kling water-droDS — like kisses broken into 
song. Beside the fountain, crowning charm 
of that cool fairy-spell, there stood, there 
grew — a little living linden, in whose ftail 
green leafage and golden blossom was a nest 
of nightingales, singing to. that cool summer 
or eternal spring. Kodomant stepped spell- 
bound, breathless, to the fountain's edge, and 
saw the sparkle of the water fretted by darker 
dimples, as the leaf-shades lay upon the rip- 
ple and were pierced by the lamp-lights be- 
tween them. The linden full in blossom as 
in leaf, seemed to ring out all its golden flow- 
ers like fairy-bells to greet him. The bloom- 
bells hung and rung so, the nightingales nes- 
tled and sang so, in the linden over his 
old father's grave in the old German city. 
Great proof, if simple, that love's essence is 
immortal, however transmutable, that there 
is never a time when the heart is sad or glad 
with tender reminiscence, that the thought of 
one's parents — bad or good j of one's broth- 
er — Cain or Abel; of one's sister — deep- 
hearted or frivolous, does not melt that 
soft mood into tears. The excess of Rodo- 
mants's emotion welled up, like a spring 
over-brimmed with sudden rains, as calm at 
its surfece as at its source ; and in that sweet 
human frame he thought, not only of his old 
fiither, innocent as a eray-haired child, but of 
his living mother, who had often provoked { 



him to laughter^ but never to tears before. 
Yet that flow of sudden feeling perhaps made 
him in part ungratefUl — he never consid- 
ered it possible, though it was obviously 
more than probable, that this refreshing 

gleasure had been prepared on purpose for 
im J he only ei^oy^ the present happiness 
as we are too apt to do, without referring it 
to human care or sympathy. He waited, 
how long he knew not, till recalled. A sil- 
ver-toned bell rang loud-«-he obeyed the 
direction towards the ante-room of the 
sound; there, at the open door, stood a 
beautiful pale boy, with the darkest eyes, dark 
velvet dress with a small silver cross on the 
breast, a little sword by his side, and a plumed 
cap in his hand. He held to Rodomant a 
small sealed note — opened, it showed, writ^ 
ten in German, these words : — 

** If you are not too tired, may I have the 
pleasure of seeing yon for a short time ^s 
evening in the garden ; my page will show 
you the way. Jx you are weary say so, or 
you will grieve me much. My page speaks 
none but his ow;^ language. 

•* Abelaida, Princess." 

Rodomant shuddered, then stood rigid; 
deeper, stranger than ever, wrought the 
spell — it was enough to arrest the flow of 
common lifb in human veins. A sort of 
rapturous recklessness suocSeeded the sur- 
prise; he felt desperate, as in a delicious, 
out too hastening dream, in which we fear 
so to wake before the dream's perfection. 
He g^ve the page a slight thrust with his 
handr^^the child ran on — but this time, to 
his comfort and relief, not through the 
almost endless spaces he before traversed ; 
it was a shorter and a less illuminated way, 
where darkling shapes of sentinels seemed 
stationed every where, as they were outside 
every where, walking silent up and down. 
Passing out through an immense door, Rod- 
omant found himself behind the palace, 
whose back; like its front, was one corusca- , 
tion of illuminated windows ; such illumina- 
tions, however, as were lighted every night. 
Intense curiosity, and the daring one feels 
in dreams, drove Rodomant round in front 
— the page following this time instead of 
leading — for sounds of music seemed borne 
from that direction in unknown quaint 
strains. Arrived at the angle of the im-> 
mense building, he saw the vast lawn, Uke 
a white and waveless sea, and groups upon 
it whose shades fell dark, but whose dresses 
looked like robes of spirits, all white or 
black. The women, whose singular som- 
breness of costume had struck him in the 
hall, all ware white now — still half-veiled 
from the head to the knee, but not the face, 
were veiled in white, their fans were white, 
and all those jewelled wore only diamonds, 
while very many wore, instead of jewels, the 
large bright fireflies of the country, caught 
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and caged in Bilver net, and fastened in their 
hair and bosoma* The men, dressed all in 
black, gave their dark contrasting harmony 
to the spiritual white, such as is so rarely 
seen in costume, because colors thwart and 
scatter, rather than combine with black and 
white. They were dancing — all — and Rod- 
omant in that short survej found that the 
dance-art was less a pastmie tiian a deep 
and intiicate delight | scarcely a smile broke 
the sweet yet grave monotony of motion, 
and for conversation, the air was winged 
with delicious whispers only. Rodomant, 
after one of his sweeping, piercing glances, 
saw that in that company was no princess 
— among a thousand faces he would have 
known hers; and now, as her idea came 
back^ like a star which a cloud has passed 
over, he felt a profound awe, almost a tender 
terror, of her possible return — and that 
entirely because he had learned her name. 
And this magnetism of a name was simply 
one of those coincidences which chance 
every dav presents, such as when we talk of 
a long-absent friend at morning, and he pays 
us a visit at noon, or we dream of a letter at 
night, and receive it by the post on the mor- 
row. Still it is possible, that as the late dis- 
covered laws of science which n^iy be termed 
ideal, are so simple, that their simplicity 
caused them to be overlooked for ages by 
the pedant and -the philosopher, and to m 
grasped by the humble and the nerseverant 
after all ; so the laws of spiritual connection 
may be too pure to be jneatly complicated. 
Enough — Rodomant felt as liiough his 
son^-poem, Adelaida, had been prophetic 
sacrilege, and were punishable with the igno- 
miny of detection and disdain by her — its 
prophetic heroine, one whose foot should, 
rightly, be upon his neck.^ And while so 
musing, deep again in self-disgrace, a shadow 
dropped on the clear pathway at his feet 

'* You are here — tnat is kind," said the 
princess, " I saw you come out, I was in the 
gardens behind you, so I followed you — I, 
and you too, must be unseen to-night." 

At the sound of her , voice, so changed 
from its cold key; so cordial, eentle now, 
Rodomant raised his eyes from her shadow, 
and fixed them on her face. The first glance 
told that she had not changed her dress, still 
wearing the sombre robe that softened her 
dazzling beauty, the dark veil half-dropped 
from her golden hair, and her heavenly 
countenance turned shadeless to the moon. 
With modesty far higher than any pride, she 
showed no recognition of Rodoman1?s ecstatic 
and insatiate ^aze ; her cheek glowed not, 
har features quivered not, and when she led 
the way, with her slow and soundless steps, 
she turned towards him stilL It was a facer 
that made a crisis in the history of human 
beauty, so human was it where the most 
divine, its majestic outline dis|piised by the 
pithos of its expression, its pnnoeliness lost 
in a loftier nobility. The forehead so vast 



and clear, with the temples an alabaster tint, 
the soft sharpness of whose edfi;es told of 
fretted thought and wisdom drawn from 
sadness — the hair that seemed to fling out 
radiance from the delicate head — the still, 
transparent eyes, gray as the first creeping 
beam of morning, but by this moonlight 
dark as violets — the lips whose passionate 
yet unsmiling sweetness caused the impres- 
sion of genius, stamped upon the aspect, to 
sink into that of love ; all these, Rodomant 
now felt, that having seen rqfyresented, he 
had never seen before, and he also detected 
a mystery besidesi blended with her demeanor 
so kindly, as with h« clear regard — a mys- 
tery whose cause was indetectible, or which 
he dared not in his imagination to try to 
solve. 

"Oh," he gasped at last, "you are not 
like your pictures, yet I thought no one could 
live and be so beautiful" 

She smiled, a smile which revealed with 
all its sweetness a vivid wit, albeit too tem- 
pered and too subtle for the sarcasm that 
can vent itself in words. Rodomant marked 
that voiceless irony, and it pierced^ liim, as 
the wit of the beautiful alone can pierce the 
heart of man ; he revenged himselr by being 
actually rude : — 

" Oh, princess," he exclaimed,^ ** are you 
then vain, as other women ? — it is no harm 
in them ; they are consistent so ; but you — 
how can you bear your portraits to hang 
every where, for brutal men and vain women 
to make remarks upon ? " 

" What remarks did they make ? " asked 
the princess, quietly, withal an interested 
accent that astonished Rodomant, quite as 
much as the calm gathered from her blood 
which prevented her easiest manner, her most 
.earnest tone, from seeming or sounding the 
least familiar — nay, the least intimate — to 
the most audacious, such as A^ " Tou do 
not tell me," she urged again. Now Rodo- 
mant had never heard a single remark ; he 
had but made observations of his^ own, and 
well knew what they were. To escape con- 
fession, he went on abruptly: — 

" But why, princess, do you have so many 
pictures painted? there cannot be enough 
artists who are worthy J^ 

"You wish to know? — you shall," she 
said. "It is that men may kno.w, and 
women too, if there is faith to be placed in 
looks, that mine at least are Auman." 

Bitter was the stress she laid on the last 
word : Rodomant felt that it, too, partook 
of the mystery that ruled her aspect. 

" I thought you were, — that your picture 
was of a saint," said he, " not a saint who 
had ever lived, though." 

"I am no saint/' replied the princess, 
sighm^ " nor am I sure I wish to be one ; 
there are too many martyrs upon earth not 
to render saintship upon eartn a mockery, 
and a mimic heaven is nothing for hereafter*** 

" But there are saints," said Rodomaiit. 
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«<Not on earth;" but she addecf lam 
g^ you thoufrht me one." 

Had she known the core of the character 
with which she dealt, she would last of all 
have uttered this. Rodomant's chest rose, 
his pukes dangerously quickened. 

«I)o you know," she went on, ** I ought to 
have told you where we are ^ing, and haye 
requested your permission, m case you felt 
unequal to any exertion — if so, speak. I 
am, I believe, unreasonable, for I want you 
to play to me to-night. I thirst — and I 
know (from one who knows) that the foun- 
tains lie under your hand. And perhaps for 
some days hence you will not be disenffaged ; 
you will have too much to do to indiuge me 
so.* 

Bodomant, transported, could have kissed 
her garments hem. '*Anv thing, at all 
times, princess, and above aU, now.** 

" See,** said the princess, " we have already 
walked some little way, for I would not 
summon attendants, and my page, who is 
behind us, will do all we want ! I am taking 
you by a private path to the diapel, it is my 
way when I go there, and I beg you always 
to use it when you wish to play alone.^ 

'' The chapel s we are to go to a chapel 
tfaenr* 

*' There is no room elsewhere for the 
organ, which, I believe, is the largest in the 
world; but no player ever put its whole 
power forth ; scarcely, it seems to me, could 
mortal hands. There is a stor^ of an old 
musician who did so, and who, m so doing, 
smashed the altar window.'* 

** Stu^" exclaimed Bodomant, under his 
Toice. 

** I fancy so too," she said ; *' still there is a 
law that it must not be done, and it never ii 
done. If ever such a calamity happened, it 
must have been some centuries ago, and the 
window must have been restored by human 
hands, for there it is, and I believe is the fin- 
est in Europe ; it is certainly the largest, like 
the orffan." As the princess spoke, she turned 
out of the full moonlight into a winding and 
narrow wav. It was bordered with sensitive 
plants, and above them light-leaved aspens, 
shivering to the breeseless air, as though 
departed spirits, unquiet yet, had rushed to 
ta&e shelter in their shade ; and its turf was 
entirely composed of those short, subtle- 
scented herbs which aromatize the intense 
purity of the atmosphere in the Arabian 
desert And in and out of the leaves, like 
shapes the restless souls had passed into, 
was scattered the quivering, dim, gold- 
emerald lustre of countless fireflies. This 
path, with its strange, spiritual secrecy, was 
m marvellous contrast with the scene bieyond 
it; at once the wildest and the loveliest of 
the palace outskirts, and the highest ground. 
Here gushed and overpowered the milder 
flower fragrance, the mtense perfiime of 
finit; vines, laden with great grapes like 
IhoM of Eihooly erawlad on & ground 



amidst the pines and ndont, aU basklnir is 
the mellow moonlight; pomegranates, ngs^ 
and peaches were idlen in wasted showers 
r0und dwarf groves of geranium and jasmine 
thickets, while every where, entwined with 
eveij thing, and cheek to cheek in countless 
myriads, were roses — roses whose bloom the 
moonlight could only veil, not quench, and 
whose leaves strewed the turf so thick that 
it was as though a sUnrm of rosy snow« 
flakes had dropped on that eternal summer. 
Rodomant, after the first glimpse of all this 
loveliness, lit by the moon's soft blaze to 
beauty seeming supeniatural— yet Nature's 
only — stood still, for an instant forgot the 
princess, who stood still too, and watched 
nim with a distant yet gentle interest. He 
stood still, for he could not move ; he wae 
chained with adoration ; his heart swelled in 
a single sigh that could not spend itself, at 
the scene both near and distant, over wliach 
the heaven seemed to bend in one vast 
smile. Alon^ the line of the horizon, where 
the heaven kissed the earth, undulated high, 
fair hills, whose summits of dazzling yet sil'^ 
very brightness outshone the lustre of the 
moon. Inose hills, whose sides were dressed 
in an eternal summer, had for their crowns 
the eternal purity of snow. And nealrer, in 
the moon's undaunted glory, were vineyards 
and groves of olive, sweeps of com, with 
intervening glens where fohage blackly glit^ 
tered, throu^ which white villas gleamed. 
There was over the whole landscape a sleepy 
stillness, but it was defined as by day. 

'* It is beautiful, exquisitely beautiful," ex* 
claimed Rodomant, suddenly, and usine hie 
favorite phrase when charmed ; as suddenly 
he was reminded of the princess, and turned 
upon her all the rapture of his regard. ** 1 
am very sure," he added, sighing, <' thait it 
must be the promised land." 

** No, no," exclaimed the princess quickly^ 
brokenly, as though some strong ranotioB 
checked her even as she spoke, or as if in 
her enthusiasm she felt tiie want of her own 
tongue, for she still used Bodomanf s. ** It 
is not even on its borders," she continued in 
that startled, troubled voice. ** Beautiful as 
is my countr^r, all countries are nearer ihoL 
The eternal ices, the stunted forests of the 
north are nearer, the red-hot deserts without 
a fountain or a tree, the damp sodden citiea 
that rise out of the islands of fog." 

Again the mystery confronted Rodomant 
as a visage veiled ; this time he gazed aston- 
ished at the princess, whose acooit dropped 
from its agitation at sight of his surprise to 
a soft reserve, still touched with sadness, aa 
she changed her theme. 

<*Ifear it is getting kte--I fear that I 
am selfish. See, the chapel is just at handy 
through the* little cedar grove.'' And walk- 
ing on, she turned her face aside, though 
the velvet-like density of the cedar shadow 
was undeft by a single moon ray, and th« 
path they trod was aa gntyly dim aa th* 
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twiUglit of a moosfiMt fiif^t. As tkey left 
the groTe, she stdd, (|uite calmly nov, 
** There are no lamps Ut in the chapel to* 
lught, hut I know you can play in tlie dark 
— such mitigated darkness too as it will be 
with that moon of ours, and the gleam from 
the altar, too*" 

*'Ah, the altar and the candles," said 
Bodomant, whom the cedar-dusk had re- 
stored as well to his oomposure. " You are 
a Catholic prineess, of course P ** 

. ^' Perhaps so — in one sense I believe I 
am ; in one semse they say not I nev» con- 
fess." 

'* Because you nevor Hn/* he almost whis- 
pered. 

** What say you P " cried the princess, her 
Toioe sharp-toned with mingka shame and 
reverence, no longer broken, but passion- 
ately distinct. 

*' Never let me hear — nor say you audi 
wards again, nor think them ! " 

The form of the chapel rose full and vast 
on RodomanVs vision now — where its dark 
edge crossed the brightness round their feet, 
she paused again, and lifting her eyes to the 
rich blue heavens, she murmured, — 

** See, Ihey ate not pure in His sight." 



CHAPTER XXL 

Entebing the chapel, Bodomant mar- 
velled at its name ; it was such only in de- 
sign and form, but in size a cathearal, the 
largest he had seen. The rare projportion of 
the wide, light-fretted arches, hanging in the 
golden darkness like a spell-work, to dissolve 
with the coming of the <ky, — the roof un- 
pillared vaulting out of sight, th» sea of 
shadow that bathed the long vista at its 
base, the &r yet vivid gleam of the altar 
candles, each looking like a spotless column 
cirowned with flame, and that whiter Vision 
reared above all, watching through the still- 
ness over all; — these things fell on the 
brain of Rodomant, and clung there like 
some reality intangible and awful as a 
dream. •* You worship here, princess? " he 
asked, as after grantmg him the time for 
one long look below, she hovered before 
him up a spiral staircase with balustrade of 
marble. . 

^' Sometimes, when I am in the mood, but 
that is seldom." 

<* How so, in such a place, with such im- 
ages around you, to stir thoughts of the Holy 

<<My Holy One dwells not in temples 
made with hands." 

" Where, then, is His temple-*-' all Nature, 
I suppose ? " 

«< But &w fbd Him there ! " 

" Where, then, do you find Him, oh prin^ 
•ess, for He I9U^t he ever near you p " 



'^ Jto. your heapt I believe, in mine I he]Mt. 

" Now princess," said Rodomant, turning 
upon her as she touched the last stair, and 
rested to regain h^ breath, " ^t does not 
satisfy my reason, that arrangement of yours. 
In a book all Catholics hold good, and aO good 
Christianft read, there are some such words 
as these : I dwell in the humble aiiil ooq« 
trite heart ''^Ood speaks there too. Now 
you Itre not contrite, for you nevef confess, 
vou say, and I am not humble, because — r. 
because I am proud, and one can't of course 
be both." ^ 

" Humble before human day -^ n^rer^ tiial 
were to sink as low. But hufi^ble befbra 
Qod -^are yew not so ? " 

"I do not know," said Rodomant. **I 
have never "-^ here his voice ^ook slightly, 
and he felt Ins Ups turn odd— ^ never real<- 
ized God in my life — praneess, I believe I 
am a heathen." 

<*Do not use a word so meamngksa-^OF 
which means the ignorant ; you are not such. 
But it may be you are not to blame for this 
single-minded pride of yours; you have not 
been finrced to the contntion for l^e sins ai 
others who regret not, but glory in them-*- 
in which humSiation consists," 

Rodomant was confounded, not as with 
an ai^mMit; but he could not dash the 
lucid truth aside ; there was nothing to be 
said, ttcept nactly what he thought '< PrIiH 
cess, you are very xeHgiims." 

" I believe not~r no, that is the last thing^ 
lam!" 

They had reached the peal space of the 
oigan, whose height Rodomant could not 
guess in that vaster height, the roof; but its 
immense width and depth, its pipes like 
thickly-clustered columns of wme basakie 
cavern, and its rows above rows of sharply-^ 
elimmering keys, from which the page 
deftly swept the covers, made Rodomanf s 
blood dance, and his fingers tingle. Another 
moment and the giant-music slumbering was 
awakened in its gentle strength. But stranse 
to say, just as he was about to seat himseU^ 
he looked at the princess, her jjure pale 
face, her heavenly eyes, drew him wujk 
from thafr elder spell, his «faft refused its 
cunning. 

« dh," he excbumed, and his audacity was 
softened to supplicaticm by his tcme, «oh, 
princess, I will play any time— if I only 
may talk to yon now — if you behead me 
afterwords." 

He moved as he spoke, not close to he^ 
side, but distant many, feet, within the 
gilded fretwork that surrounded the plao« 
for the organist instead of curtains. She 
gave no sign, save that she forbade him not, 
and smiled a moment as he urged again, 
** Princess, what do you mean by saying you 
are not religious ? " 

« Because the first element of religion, in 
which tibere are two elements — and two 
only, it seems to me — is love to God# M 
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Hie teoond is charity, or lore to maa* Now* 
who loyes God P do you P " 

Bhe looked at him as ahe spoke, her Toice 
was evien severe, and her glance scratiiused. 
Bodomant iblt his brain spin, as with the 
levolution of a dazzling wheel, which 
phinged his thoughts into bright oonfUsion, 
tbsii stood still, and they rose strong and 
■teady. * 

'< I believe," he said at length, in the wary 
tone which attested his singukor sincerity, 
^Ido beHeve that I worship the Supreme, 
snd that is alL'* 

<* Ah ! " returned the princess, her words 
again divided by low deep sighs, '' that is 
just the worst ; I, too, worship the Supreme, 
it is so easy, for to worship is to a pure heart 
as necessary as breath to life-p-^ and He is 
every where, His beautjr is eternal upon the 
•airth; faith in His being is easy enough, 
but love for Him, how is that P But,'^ she 
added, turning to him a sterner gaze and the 
feverity strengthening in her accent, '<you 
have no ^bch excuse as /, for you have not 
seen what I have seen, you know not the 
aeeset with which I groan. You have lived 
with Art, and for it ; the greatest gift of God, 
except that love which I cannot feel, is vours. 
You have genius, nor have yon, hitnerto, 
misused it or misled your life. You should 
be grateftil, you should love with such 
a love as I would die a thousand times, 
each time with a thousand tortures, but to 

Mystery within mystery, thought Rodo- 
■laat, nor pleasurable ones, it seems — what 
realization, not dim but vivid, of what naked 
terror, had tinetored this august pure nature 
with a despair as unnatural as her self-con- 
demnation P The hour and the circumBtances 
conspired to make the &ct of her dread 
stt&ring too precious in his sight. She a 
princess and he her servant, nay her slave 
at pleasure ! The loftiness of the theme, 
which, as it seemed instinetively, the royal 
maid h^d chosen, and her unworldly anguish 
which, dwelling on it, drove ail earthly con- 
md^ations from them both -r- as twain souls, 
strangers in the flesh, should stand on a 
wrecking vessel side by side, whom each 
wave might unite in death, united therefore 
for the brief breath left thenu Therefore, in 
simple and tender sympathy, Rodomant 
sought to soothe her thoughts. 

"But,'' said he, <<! cannot tefl why it 
■hould afflict you, that you are not actually 
a saint — you do not wish to be one-^you 
said so." 

" Not for myself! nor is example any thing, 
alas I But it seems to me strange that yours 
is not a softer nature, a nature tender enough 
for the flowers of *heaven to inhabit it. I 
often think, that had I lived where humanity 
is human, where men are ruled by a taan 
and not a demi-demon crowned with folly 
— had I dwelt where the life of every day 
is made- sweet by simple virtue — not 
14 



heeoistt, buf goodness wad its joy } I should 

not, either, have been ungrateful -^ I should 
have loved Hun as my soul, uor have ever 
loved another so that He 'Could be jealous of 
my heart." 

For the last few words onlj, in which she 
spoke of human love as a possibility, a strange 
tend^fness had stolen on her speech, and as 
she uttered them, she looked out into the 
chapel ; but her eyes seemedresting on nothing 
there. Rodomant leaning forward to catch a 
glimpse of their «Lpression-<«- certain at that 
instant that he was not noticed — saw a mist 
upon them that almost drew dimness to his 
own ; the source of tears was brimmed, but 
she would not let it overflow one drop -^ nor 
he. Certainly the terror had melted from 
those late dilated orbs ; and if it was stiQ 
passion that clouded their deep lustre, the 
trouble was one of joy. Rodomant had 
looked .to see — had seen — but the strong 
instinct of hia sturdy pride was true tp it ; 
he felt that as she had eluded the sub- 
ject of their codVersation, as she had mof 
mentarily forgotten Am, so was his place by 
her no more for that time. His curiosity, 
his reverence, his sympathy, his worship— r 
all sank together in the depths of that uur 
fethomed pride ; and without a whisper or a 
rustle, he was gliding — literally, for the 
musical are ever delicately footed as deftly 
fingered -r- behind her down the stair, when 
he saw through the last fret of the gilded 
cage about the organ, a sudden glancing light, 
that crossed the steadfest altar-tcanales far 
beneath their flaming tongues, and that 
glimmered, then was quencb^d in the abyss 
of shade from which the arches seemed to 
spring. Far be it from us to say that this 
hght so little, and so swiftly darkened, would 
have deterred Rodomant from his retreat ; 
on the contrary he was hastening downwards, 
when tl|e voice of the princess — all the more 
divinely sweet when sne was unseen, as per*< 
fumes rise from flowers more delicious in 
the darkness — stayed him, as it must have 
done had he been told that to pause an in- 
stent was instant death. 

" I fear I have kept you to-night too long, 
yet wait a mouieat longer ; I have one friend 
here to whom X wish to present you, and 
see he hat just come in ; he is crossing the 
chapel to go to his own rooms, which are out> 
side, near at hand.'' 

'* The man who held the lantern is a priest, 
princess, I see," said Rodomant, glancing 
through the fretwork, and distinguishing so 
mnch by the altar-light 

" My priest." 

** To whom you never confess." 

<< He knowa the reason.'' Then she called 
upon a name, adding a few words besides in 
her own tongue, new to Rodomant, so rich, 
so sonorous and majestic, that to his swift 
conception it seemed a language fit for royal 
lips alone. The %ure of the inan, which had 
reached the gloom beneath the arches, staid 
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tiiere} and soon stops sound^ft'^ the psre- 
ment, and mounted the marble fi|ak. 

** I wonder/' observed Rodomant, half to 
himself, ** what he wanted a lantern for ; it 
is so light abroad, and inhere, too." 

The princess heard him. ** You need not 
Inquire, it is not your work," she said ; '* and 
you may thank God for that, even if you do 
not love him." 

Rodomant had no time tb speculate on 
this remark Just then, for the mincess's 
priest, her (hend, as she had called him, 
stood before them. With lus body he made 
the deepest reverence, but never raised his 
head, wiiich, as he approached, was dropped 
low on his bosom, white his countenance ex- 
pressed humiliation the most passionless and 
profound, a willing self-abasement which 
would have touched Rodomant's contempt, 
had it appeared on a fiice one shade less 
noble or admirable for that expression. As 
it was, the attitude and aspect shamed Rod- 
omant for .his own audacity and freedom ; 
and again shame passed iiAo surprise, as he 
glanced sideways ikt the princess. She had 
returned to her resenre as when in her fa- 
ther's presence she had greeted Rodomant so 
coldly, only she was colder now ; and if there 
ever were a moment when she could be 
named haughty, it was that in which she in- 
troduced them — Rodomant to the priest, by 
name Father Rosuelo. Rosuelo bowed to 
Rodomant with the least possible inclination 
that the eye could detect, still never raised 
'his eyes. Then the princess spoke again in 
her own tongue, and rather more at length, 
with rather more than ever of authoritative 
distance ; but at the end of her august ad- 
dress she smiled for Rodomant 

** Good night," she said ; " I have asked 
Father Rosuelo to go to your rooms with 
jrou to-night for a little time, or, if you like 
It, to remain, as you may be lonely in a place 
so new ; he is a delightml eompuiion, I can 
assure ^u that." But she held forth no 
hand thu time, and Rodomant, recalling his 
profane familiarity, felt the pulses prick in 
nis lips for shame ; never, never then should 
he breathe over that virgin lily of her hand 
again; and yet, before they parted, another 
short scene was acted througn, as strange as 
any in his sight. An instant, and every 
trace of haughtiness had left the face of the 
piincess, and lowly she bowed her head, 
while the priest that instant reared himself 
his utmost height, and raised his eyes so 
suddenly that it seemed as if he would avoid 
sullying by a single glance the ed^ of her 
white forehead; then he held ms hands 
above her golden hair, and dropped from his 
lips a blessing, as swe^ and ri^ as scattered 
incense, whose great old Latin words Rodo- 
mant could interpret from the masses of Italy 
and mediseval Germany. And as the deep 
Amen melted from his solemn utterance, the 
rarincess lifted her head, once more Jiot hum- 
ble in the presence of a man. Without look- 



ing towards either of her companions again, 
she called her page from behind the organ, 
and passed down stairs, while, through the 
fretwork, Rodomant beheld that she left the 
chapel by the door- at which the priest — not 
she oefore with himself — had entered it. This 
would have driven his wonder to his lips 
directly, but for the change in Rosuelo, which 
he marked, as his eyes* left the vacancy 
her goiog had made else every where. No 
longer humble, with bowed head— ; no longer 
^ther rant to heaven with vision strained 
from eartn, but erect, with a dignity which 
would have been superb in a courtier the 
nearest to the sceptred hand ; and with an 
expression of fhce as little angelical as Rod- 
omant's, perfect as was its beauty. It is very 
likely that his first full sight of Rodomant 
convinced him that the least assumption of 
celestial authority over that mortal, would 
only affect comicculy his linvenerati ve nature ; 
at all events, when he spoke, the tones were 
M little as possible pious, though polite niih, 
the same perfection as his facial bjfeuty. 

** You will not consider, I hope, that her 
highness's recommendation of me renders it 
neceMcary you should accept my poor conii- 
panionship ; how proud too, even, I should 
be to offer it— r how far prouder of your 
own." 

'* I am thankful, on the contrary, since it 
pleases you. I fancy, however, ^ou will 
hardly stomach the task, for a task it will be 
— a long one I should think. I am literallj 
perishing of curiosity, and if I do not this 
night obtain some satisfactory clew to thw 
maze of inconsistencies that have put m^ 
thoughts into a tangle too, I shall commit 
suicide on the spot — not this holy one.-— 
For I suppose death gives us all the knowl- 
edge denied by life ; -«-it ought, in consider- 
ation of what it takes away." Not a shade 
ef disapproval crossed the other's counte- 
nance. ** But you all speak German here -^ 
it is strange, du&cult as it is." 

" I believe the princess and I are the only 
two, if I dare mention her highness with my*- 
self. The prince knows but a phrase or two. 
Still, yon should learn our language, finer 
than Italian for music, as it is more poetical 
for prose — ^I should be very glad to teach 
you at mv leisure," 

** Thanks ; I shall teach myself, I always do» 
But if I am to hear any thing before the morn- 
ing, it seems to me we should stir. And 
really, sir, though those grand apartments 
are oadled mine, I feel too Httle at home in 
them to take you there — it is you who mustt 
conduct me." 

'* You are so court^us," said the prieet, 
** that I fear not to vex you by the confession, 
that if I am to reply to any questions of yours 
regarding this place, or what you aptly term 
the inconsistencies around us, it must notbe^ 
in vour own rooms. Were I seen to enter 
with you, and known to remain longer than 
necessary for the purposes of my calling, it 
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mifirht be leported to the prince our master, 
and if he, should become aware, some suspi- 
cion might rest with you of being initiated 
into that knowledge, which to attain and di- 
gest here is to eat a bitterer fruit than that 
which changed to despair the innocence of 
our earliest parents ; not to speak of the pos- 
sibility of your being dismissed before you 
have taken your stand almost, — a high stand 
that will be, if we may believe one who never 
errs in precept or in statement, whatever his 
practical future remains to be." 

" Ah I '* said Rodomant, ** a spark seems 
to glimmer in my bewildered Drain; how 
good ! if in this glow-worm suspicion of mine 
my first mystery should be cleared from its 
entanglement Do you mean a man in Par- 
isinia called Porphyro P *' 

A little start betrayed some slisht tempo- 
ral excitement in the man of tne church, 
though it was further betrayed — to the 
emnty moonlit chapel only — by the volcanic 
flash that leaped from his bright eyes, aside. 

" What other name than Porphyro should 
he bear ? Man-miracle, who, if he lives but 
to fulfil his own promises, is the prophet of 
the age, the only one whose predictions shall 
not he. Yes, I mean Porphyro, and he is 
one of the consistent mysteries, so far as he 
has yet proceeded, because remaining, as a 
mystery should, to preserve its mysticism, 
unrevealed." Then changing his tone, he 
said, ** Warm as it is, we must not stay all 
night, for were we found here none would 
?ive us credit for confessions at such a 
fength. I was going to ask you to come to 
my rooms, very inferior to yours in all re- 
spects ; but it strikes me vou are likely to be 
temperate and careless of luxury as vou are 
independent ; we shall at least be sale there 
from paid eyes of sentinels." 

" I will go any where, to ask you what I 
want to hear, and get your answers." 

" Come, then, fouow me," answered Ros- 
iielo, **I do not wonder; were I in your 
place, I should feel the same, and in mine 
the knowledge of what is, while it ceases to oe 
matter of curiosity, remains a mystery still." 

The two men went down stairs, towards 
the door thiough which the princess had 
passed^ Rosuelo taking his dark lantern from 
a stall where he had placed it. Rodomant, 
intent on setting out as soon as possible, 
looked neither to the one hand nor the other, 
but in spite of himself, he was attracted to 
the end, so much and so directly that he 
passed the door where Rosuelo staid, and 
went straight on. No marvel; it was not 
the stupendous window that would have 
filled the space of the widest arch, nor the 
priceless pictures on which genius had ex- 
naustedart to imagine the unseen, but the 
amazing spectacle seen only at such a shrine, 
prodigy of human ignorance that by the ma- 
terial would propitiate the divine. Rodo- 
mant, beneath the altar, stood statue-stiU, 
and gazed, and gazed unwinkingly, at the 
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cold, yet fiery splendor. As if the hand of 
some giant had unlocked in. that creative soil 
the secret mines of gathered ages, or all the 
kings of the whole earth had come, as those 
of the East alone in the old times before ub 
sought the straw-spread cradle of Humanitjr'a 
best Friend, to pour their treasuries out 
empty at the feet of one they knew not, yet 
adored. Great crosses, each ^m a diamond 
glory ; topaz and amethvst in clusters like 
the grapes without the walls ; sapj>hire8 large 
as the evening planet strikes on northern eyes, 
heaps of ramoow-veiling opal, pearls — a» 
though the sea had cast up all its pearls, — 
rubies and carbuncles, like roses blossomed 
out of fiame ; chains thick as golden man- 
acles, and gyves of silver ; filagree, to which 
gold wasted had given a worth beyond gold ; 
lace carved from ivory, rings each an amulet ; 
and a^n, ingots upon ingots of the royal 
and virgin metals ; and last, above all this 
abased and useless wealth, rose the stainless 
effigy of human passion, made divine through 

gurity — the idea to outsbadow which in type 
as taxed human invention to the ^erge of 
madness, and tested human worblup^ at 
the expense of man's love to God, exhioited 
in love towards his kind. Rodomant took 
no long survey; he turned quickly from 
the shrine on which that storm of riches had 
fallen, resting quietlv, his eyes smarting with 
the tears the blinding blaze had drawn to 
them. " Good Heavens ! " he exclaimed in 
his simplest manner, <* how rich the pnnce 
must be ! " 

" The prince P " said Rosuelo, gravel) — 
*< the Church. And this but a niche of the 
church as small, in comparison with its whole 
temporal wealth, as the least of the visible 
stars in comparison with the system of the 
universe." 

" Ah ! " observed Rodomant, quaintly, " it 
is a great thing to belong to a church so 
rich, as it is a credit to be one — even a poor 
relation — of a very wealthy family ; I under* 
stand." 

Rosuelo made no ansvrer, but paced rapidly 
to the door, still open, but which he closed 
behind himself and Rodomant. ** Now let 
us hasten," said he, and strode on fast 
again. 

Again reminded by the brightness of the 
moon, Rodomant recurred to the lantern, 
now extinguished. *' May I inquire why it 
was lighted in the first instance P " he said. 

<* Oh, certainly — I had been in the dun* 
geons, darker places than, I hope, you evei 
saw. Now please me by putting no more 
questions till we are safe — till I speak to 
you myself." 

Rodomant was ^meted more easily, as he 
wanted leisure to inspect the road they took 
— a new one alto&^ther, leading farther from 
the chapel and tne palace (perhaps half a 
mile) into what seemed to him wild country, 
but which was still enclosed, until they 
reached what Rodomant had noticed in tfaie 
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distance tm a m^nnon of q^azUi^ maride, 
but which was a waU extraordinarily lofky, 
of pale gnj granite, marbled as it were bv 
the moonl^t'a blace. No trees were tall 
enough to overtop this wall, saye here and 
there a palm, which drooped like funeral 
plumes — a dark and mournful crown. 

** What place is behind, in there P a prison, 
I suppose, where the dungeons are ? '' again 
asked Bodomant. 

But Rosuelo shook his head, next minute 
stopping at what looked like a buttress 
sprune from the wall's huge angle, but which 
proved to be a human habitation, how 
difSLeult soever to name, whether as vault 
above the ground, or as jMrophet's chamber 
in, not on toe walL Opening the door with 
a key fastened to his eirdle by' a cord, he 
entered, followed close oy Bodomant, who, 
while the other struck a light, first knocked 
his head against the low lintel, and then 
stumbled over the step by which was the 
clescent to the floor witnin. Once there, he 
stared all round — not a laige circle — with 
fresh amaaemenL Arched exactly like a 
vault, the furniture thereof was just such 
as that of the prophet's chamber ; and Bod- 
omant had the fixed idea that priests wor- 
shipped images and gazed on pictures, till 
the quiver of l^eir own strainea eveballs or 
twitch of lips too weary of repetition, was 
ascribed to ue atone features or tints intan- 
gible of the canvas. Also he had heard 
of scourges self-applied,, and exposed, not 
hidden; and cold crosses on which Faith's 
victim stretched himself, Icmg, night-long 
vi^s. Nothing such here, for use or orna- 
ment, not a crucifix above the pallet, narrow 
as a grave ; not a black-looking volume upon 
the reading eagle, of unplaned wood. 

** Let us sit down and sup," said Bosuelo, 
as he placed a candle ia a metal stand on 
the table, shapeless and uncarven, and drew 
the two rude stools which were the only seats 
and the only number there was room for, 
forwards. Bodomant, easy as in his Lon- 
don attic, easier than in saloons he ever felt, 
sat down and watched the other with curiosity, 
which became pleasure — for whatever made 
men independent of each other and the world 
he steadfastly admired. The supper was 
l^Iey-bread, served on wooden platters, 
abundance of grapes in a rougn straw 
basket, and a handful of cold roasted eggs 
laid on fresh leaves — that was all, and m 
came out of a little vaulted hole in one cor- 
ner, — could there be comer where a room 
was round?— ^ which served for cupboard 
and for library. Last of all, before seating him- 
self, Bosuelo filled a pitcher of reddish earth 
ynth water from a huge atone basin, which, 
as the comer hole was library and cupboard, 
served for wine-cellar and toliet-mirror as well. 
The candle-fiame, more liberal in its revela- 
tions than moonlight, showed completely and 
fully Bosuelo's facCf Bodomant agaip re- 
Viarked its beauty, in which the searching 



vision oould detect no flaw. ^ Superb features, 
of stronff patrician type ; skin bloodless pale, ' 
unwrin^ed as a rose-leaf freshly plucked $ 
grave, deep-gray eyes, looking as olack as 
they were lustrous from the durkness of the 
fringe ; hair where it was left, like threads of 
Bfl^lesilk — these traits had once stamped 
him the handsomest man in Belvidere, and 
it was his exhausting life which had given 
lidm beauty on chasing mere good looks away, 
as it was his intense inward and constant 
struggle with passion as strong as he, which 
imparted to nim the melancholy calm that 
yet was least Iflie the angelicaL 

<<You eat nothing yourself,** said Bodo- 
mant, pulling grape after grape from the 
stem. 

« I have supped,** answered Bosuelo, " on 
something sweeter than is in my power to 
offer you."' 

<< You are a strange one fbr a priest^ 
no crosses, nor virsins, nor beads, nor pie* 
tures, nor rods; men you say you have 
eaten, that does not look like festing." 

** My instruments of torture are kept in a 
secret place, yet none the less inactive — 
what I worship is also there. As for fasting, 
my fbod this evening was not food of men, 
but angels — or sweeter; that which one 
eats not nor drinks, yet receives; which 
nourishes not the body, yet sustains the life 
to suffer on.** 

** That is, you are a Catholic of the prin- 
cess's sort ; sue don't confess; it is all spir-^ 
itual, I suppose, as my mother says, though 
she is no Catholic either. You adhere to 
the. principle and eschew the practice — 
only m private life, of course P " 

" I am surprised at nothing you say ; and 
being sometning of a^ physiognomist, the 
very alphabet of the science teaches me that 
you are sincere, and tiiat it is not needful to 
explain to you that secrets are secrets — 
you understand them so. Otherwise I had 
not brought you hither — I had literally 
obeyed the princess's commands." 

" Good," said Bodomant, " you are safe, 
for I have no one to whom to repeat a 
secret ; I knew a lady once, I might have 
told, but she is as good as dead to me, for I 
have killed her out of my thoughts, and a 
cold grave she has of it in my memory. 
But, 1 must ask, do you prescribe this spir« 
itutd fulfijjpent of the delegated orders 
of papa m Bome, for all your sons and 
daughters, that you follow yourself — and 
prescribe, I suppose, for the highest of your 
congregation, unless she adopts it of her 
o^rn accord P " 

*I ordain obedience implicit, absolute, 
unquestioning, to every ordmance great or 
simple, pubhc or secret; from every one 
except myself, with whom I am concerned, 
saving only in the case you mentioned last. 
Obedience to me, as if to the sovereign of 
the church ; yet to whom, as to all here, I 
seem as though I too obeyed, more rigidly 
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than alL Yet retnembdr, ii^e lawm me, 
none follow me hither, and yon the first I 
have admitted, will not take advantage t)f 
my confidence^'' 

"Never, when it is made mme. Bnt 
are yon enforced — actually )self*enforoed 
to lead a life all lies — do you enjoy deedv- 
ing others? It cannot be for gain's sake» 
as I see you herei'* 

** I deceive no one ; what is prescribed is 
ri^t — for those it suits^ those whom it 
reueyes, those whom it holds in check from 
the clutches of despair. Some constitutions, 
drugged too deeply, cease t6 respond to 
medicines ; there have been those ^ho fed 
on poisons, yet could not find death through 
them. So I, I have survived forms — rites 
touch me like a dead man's finger. But in 
this land all who are not bom villains, are 
kept in childhood all their lives '--(diildhood 
as to ignorance, not in the innocence of joy. 
The former — those who will not believe, be- 
cause they dare not, either in forms or the 
Deity which forms assume to reach, I make 
tremble ; they can only be fssdnated from 
crime by fear, fear of the wrath to come. 
But the rest, the childreuj swathed in bands 
of oppression^ iron-fettered, under pretence 
of helping them to run alone, bHna-folded, 
lor fear the light should let them see too 
much : these, if they found eft fancied Di- 
vinity in a pebble hammered from a rock, I 
would instruct to kiss the stone and keep it 
for a charm within their breasts. Men want 
consolation every where, so all my brethren 
tell me^ of every church; that they languish 
without it in this age more than any other ; 
how then must it be herb, a eomer of the 
earth which Qod made most beautiful, like 
old Jerusalem, only to forsake it" 

"Hush — for old Jerusalem, you know 
little about that. Why her own words are 
these, 5ld as her hills, and written on tiie 
hearts of all her children* * The tabernacle 
of Qod is now with every nation. Worship 
no more towards Jerusalem, for in the heart 
of every man is henceforth the Holy of 
Holies.' You will wonder how I — not bimg 
1^ Jew of course myself, remember sueh 
words. A lady told them to me^— a lady 
whom I have forgotten ; but I did not forget 
those words, they not being her own. And 
I was reminded of them by something the 
princess said, only to her I dared not repeat 
them." 

" I know but one heart in which is the 
Holiest of Holies," said B^suelo, " and that 
is hers. In our hearts here is no Deit^-— 
neither the King of Heaven, nor the idea 
rdyal which, if pure, in some sort symbolizes 
Him on earth, and so incites men to moral- 
ity and greatness, as the King Divine invites 
to love and worship. Our hearts are all empty, 
but it is not so easy to rid men of busy brams ; 
and out of busv brains, with no hearts to 
ffovem and guide them — nothing but empty 
aiMks— -wlttt may not ooms ?" 



" I do not kno# nor understand $ but in 
most countries, whatever common peo]^ie 
suffer, great people are exempt Here tbe 
contrary is the ease." 

"Not at all — at the end, we wait Ibr 
that.'? 

" I never heard nor read any thing partiea- 
lar about this country. When I tola people 
I was coming, aU they said was, * What a fine 
climatft-^how ridi a prineedom, the nsobt 
aneknt dynasty of Europe* For a man to 
go ttere gives him styk-— ^for an artist,' 
(being below a man, 1 know not in what 
degree,) ' for an artist to get to Court, is to 
obtain Credit with all the world, so that he 
may rem»n idle ever afterwards*' Nor have 
I ever found its place in history-^ but then I 
never read any in our libi^ry at Oottsend» ex- 
cept * Josephus ' and the « Thirty Yeaw' War.' " 

" EUstory of the past is only veiled truth, 
the veil is torn here and there, but genet- 
ally dim enough to deceive the keenest stu- 
dentr . And as for the histories of the day 
contained in nei^spapers, they dare not re- 
veal what they oamiot veil, to the^ leave it 
to proclaim itself." ^ 

"Why dare not P" 

"Because newspapers feed tiiousands^^ 
with bread, not news though the bread for 
each may be as scant as tibe truth, and as 
much adulterated." 

<< In God's name, pester me no longor wi^ 
explanations that tend to no given point 
Tell me the truth you knaWf however lit^ 
there is of it, which concerns this land, little 
tract as it looked on the map whieh hung in 
our Town-hall, a narrow strip, and an XBlaaid, 
with the sea between them." 

" As for the truth, that is yet veiled, and 
though the veil must be rent, it may not be 
in our time. There is one man, who mc^ 
know, may foresee — Porphyro-^-for I some- 
times think he has been baptized with pro- 
phetic vision, and if so, his Drain is vast as 
well as clear enough to embrace the fhture 
of all castes and countries on the globe. 
However, he confides in no man, though I 
believe he has conMed in one woman to a 
certain extent, as far as he deeim her capa- 
ble of comprehension. Still, this much is 
true, if it be true that thunder and lightning 
are bom in the mixing of two clouds— we 
are doomed; and my prayers begin and 
end, nay, but contain the chan^less yearn- 
ing : ' Master of the earth, let it be soon, s6 
dieadful is the time till then, so inighty k 
its misery ' " 

** I suppose the princess is safe, whatever 
happens, nor does she look like one to fear 
for fienM, Yet your voice and vour words 
reminded me of hers when she upbraided me 
to-night for not loving, as she called it, as 
Veil as worshipping the Supreme." 

" Yon have no sueh excuse as I," she said, 
"foryott have not seen the things I have 
seen, you know not the secrets wiui whieh I 
groan." - 
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** T1»ei!e were ber yety word8,.«trati^ ones 
for a princess, I thougnt, and her voice was 
more awfcil than they." 

" Did she say so ? Alas ! for her suffer- 
ings, if that heart is driven to confess them 
to a stranger.*' Rosuelo's voice sank low, 
«nd tremhled, his hand, clinched upon the 
table, trembled too ; but he only gave way 
like a highly-tempered sword bent by the 
hand, returning in an instant to its form, 
direct and keen. '^As for her, she suffers 
because she is ^^ what all who know her 
know — because she is herself. That girl 
would die on a cross to save one blamefess 

rrson from torture, or one soul from adn. 
used to think in my idle days, and was 
wrongly taught, that only sin is sorrow; 
false that, for the being the most heavenly, 
yet most humah on the bad eardi now, 
would be crushed by sorrow, if it were not 
for the k)ve which suslains her — a love 
which embraces the whole world, but chiefly 
those who in it are made her own by suffer- 
ing." 

** Oh, I will believe all that, and take for 
granted all the pane^^cs which, either from 
natural gratitude or ecclesiastical etiquette, 
you may desire to pronounce ; but you have 
given me no clew yet, or if you put it into 
my hand I dropped it— -very careless ; but 
your fine words bewildered me, simple as I 
am, a layman, too — if an artist dares claim 
that distinction in common with men not 
artists. What is the matter with the people 
and the prince — for I suppose he is 
induded — and whv are . there secrets P 
Above all, why should the princess meddle 
in them P" 

** Is it possible that ron never took notice 
of passing events in rarisiniaP That you 
knew nothing of its mad-like progression in 
politics? That you heard nothmg of the 
parties men have made themselves into, each 
against each, and all against the throne P " 

^I never heard a word -rat least, there, 
was one thing I knew, that men were very 
often mistaken for other men and dragged 
to prison without being first eondemnecL As 
f<tf the throne, it is odd, with all against it; 
how calm and smiling are the king and 
Quecnt I saw thenit, they sent for me.'' 
Kodomant felt comj^acent, even at their 
ghosts, and the ghost of that fact, in memory. 

" Ah I *• went on Rosuelo, " I might have 
known your ignorance of the state of things, 
for Porphyro said of you, in his letter to tne 
princess, diat you were a ' rigid art-recluse, 
and t^ only person he ever knew who ren- 
dered a mean pursuit subHme.' " 

««He said that, did heP I wish I had 
known it" 

** You would not have come, I suppose ; 
your pride would have detained you there.*' 

** Ah I but I am afraid I should, yet I know 
■carcelv why I came ; it was not to see the 
original of all those pictures, for I did not 
know they were of the princess i nor waa it 



because of Adelaide — I did not know it 
was her name ; nor beeause I wanted money, 
for I find loan make that any where." 

" I believe," said Rosuelo, calmly, '' that 
you came just beeause Porphyro advised yoa 
to eome. I never knew any one resist the 
slightest suggestion of his ; I was going to 
say except myself, but I have never had the 
opportunity. I am to him but as one of the 
tapers on the altar, or one bead of this 
rosary of mine — a small item of Churcii 
property contributing towards its furniture a 
mite." 

"A very large, and a very magnificent 
mite," cried Rodomant, laughing ; then 
plunging his hands into his hair, and entan- 
gUng it hopelessly, "my thoughts are not 
only knotted and twisted, but whirling 
round ; yet, hitherto, all the things I wanted 
to know have turned out as littw supernat- 
ural as Porphyro, and not one is, despite 
his commonplace platitude, so great a mys- 
tery; ghosts, changelings, and tne new men 
with tails just discovert in Africa, are o^en 
revelations, androreal, compared with him. 
Therefore, in case I go mad before the end 
of my questions, pray tell me in a word who 
is Porphyro. I tried to find that out. A 
man was just telling me when he was taken 
to prison out of the street. And as for Por- 
phyro himself, you might as well try to 
bleed a block of marble." 

** Every thing else, save what is under seal 
of my conscience for others; — all else I will 
tell you gladly, but not that; Porphyro'a 
pretensions I will not explain, it would not 
be just. If you are honored with another 
private interview with the princess, ask her 
— she may condescend to tell you ; -* she 
alone knows, or asserts that her opinion ia 
correct and lucid." 

<* Ah ! you hate him ! I hear it in }rour 
voice. Well, if I must wait I must,* but it is 
a curious subject for her contemplation •— so 
ugly a being, she mi^ht as well think of 
me ! " with a sort of gnm ^lee. 

^ But you spoke of parties all hating the 
throne in Pansinia* 1 cannot see the con- 
nection between them and Belvidere, or the 
secrets under which you and the princess 
groan, for they seem to affect you as deeply." 

** The only connection between them Uea 
in the universal fluropean anarchy which 
is likely to result from a special outbreak in 
Parisima — for in all cases of revolution in 
modem times. Iris has struck the key-note. 
Any civil panic annihilating monarchy there 
would communicate itself to all those Italian 
and German provinces whose wrongs are 
smouldering, uke covered fire, which, for 
want of air, seems only harmless smoke. 
Once kindled, the great flame-oont»gion 
wou^ roll on steadily, and take us in itift 
course ; for wrongs so mighty, yet condensed 
into so small a space, would ignite more 
easily than alL Tnose are our secrets, yet 
known to thousands, and we dare not aTow 
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them for (heir Beke», we, the mitioritf, who 
could do nothing for them by ourselves, saTO 
to heap up higher their earUily hells of tot- 
ment — cud we complain, who have no 
power to save. These are our secrets; and 
though your ears shall not detect in the 
stillness round us, when we hold our speech, 
one zephyr's flutter, one nightingale's low 
note in all the air ; though sound seems 
quenched with weariness in the moonlight 
whose white wings cover us ; yet I tell you I 
hear, not faney, but hear groans indistin- 
guishable, which have sunk into my brain, ^ 
shrieks wrung clear from agopy that have 
cloven my heart and entered, — sobs that 
crushed inwards by endurance of thousands, 
seemed crushed into mv bosom too, — and 
above all, the sur^ng of a sea made of mil- 
lion times a milhon tears — not drops, but 
waters, seems beating endlessly beneath my 
feet. I tell you, stranger as you are to mir- 
acles in wrong and woe, that all these sounds 
I heaVf distinct as if trumpets were blown, or 
thunders rattled across the midnight. And, 
victims as we are, we who^aufier and who 
love, we yet have this proof, that Ood afflicts 
through man ; — for one higher than an an* 
gel, yet lowlier than all the upstart women 
of the earth besides, weeps for us, would die 
for us — but that she saves herself for us 
instead ! ** 

Rosuelo stood up, as though he woidd 
pace his cell, then sank down again, for in 
twelve feet of room across its circle where 
was there room to turn ? He wiped with an 
end of his serge frock, great pearls of sweat 
from his face, that from its whiteness had 
formed there indetectiblv ; the only tears he 
ever deigned* or dared, for fear of losing his 
control, to shed. Kodomant surveyed him 
with a pity none the less deep because it was 
still thwarted by a curiosity roused almost 
to desperation by his words, thrilling and 
full of meaning, yet obscure as wander* 
ing ^olian harmonies, in which the Art- 
trained musician delighted not But the 
pity overcame, and as the curiosity sank sec- 
ondary, a self-convicted knowledge dawned 
— often the case, when men of high intelli- 
gence are cast upon that alone, 

'''You mean, I suppose," said he, after 
musing a minute, and creating and destroy- 
ing in that minute as many theories of pop- 
ular adversity as Malthusians would nave 
invented in a millennium. " I suppose vou 
just mean, that this Prince Belviaere is a 
tyrant, a person like those of ancient his- 
tory, who became the foundations for the 
giants and. ogres who ate little chilcbren — 
you called the most part of the people chil- 
dren, I remember. Poor sweet prmcess, I 
little thought thee rudely housed and hardly 
loved, my Adelafda. No disloyalty there, 
for the princess of the eonp is mine ; I always 
wondered at her lovelmess — no wonder 
now, prophets ooly hint at truth in proph- 
ecy.'' Biosuelo stared at Kodomant, who, 



since he recalled the memory of hh virgin ' 
song, the sweetest ever invented or sung by 
man, had dropped his voice, as though he 
addressed a fairy up his coat sleeve. The 
priest heard only the allusion. to the prince, 
and afterwards a vagqe mutterance ; expect- 
ing some result, he waited, but none came. 

"A tyrant!" said Rosuelo, suddenly, 
steadying his voice as it were to pronounce 
the liated word more perfectly. " To call 
him tyrant, is to name a tiger a turtle-dove,, 
or a wolf a lamb dropped white upon the 
grass. Tyrants are ever strong, but the best 
of them have been brave, the worst of them 
have dared to threaten by word of mouth } 
not bullied through mouthpieces for fear of 
the bow drawn at a venture piercing through 
the .smallest loop-hole. The emperor-de- 
mon of old Rome broke flies upon his finger 
nails for pastime, but the prince of this Par- 
adise on earth breaks men upon the wheel 
in earnest, out of his oWn, sight, and the 
tales of their torments are his. romances and 
his poems — not that he confines himself to 
one phase of torture, there is no monotony 
in his revenge on innocence — and surely 
Freedom must have the wings of an angel, 
not a bird, for he cannot crush it, &ough he 
is crushing it forever — it is like seed scat- 
tered by the wind on plumes of down, tram- 
pled into the ground it dies — to rise again, 
nor are the harvests few nor far between, 
only as yet, they are crushed as easily as the 
germ that gave them birth." 

Rodomant, perceiving that even his com- 
panion's earnestness made him drift from, 
the point, observed with his peculiar quaint- 
ness, ''Why don't they kill him? such 
things have been and are justifiable. Jael 
killed Sisera, and was prabed for it in the 
Bible ; a Frenchwoman stabbed one of the 
bad leaders in the Revolution,"— but here 
he paused ; unluckily for his allusions, they 
were both feminine, and recalled the princess 
— could he fancy her a murderess — of her 
father, who, whatever he was, had given her 
to the world ? It was a depUi he could not 
fathom, and cared not to look down. ^' Why 
do the people let him live?" at last he 
added, endeavoring mentally to lose sight of 
the ideal parricide that had cross^ hie 
thoughts. 

" Have not swords leaped firora many a 
scabbard, and balls whistled in scores along 
the wind, all directed at his breast ? none 
touching the vital indi, which, invaded, 
would nd the world ? — is it that the Thing 
has no heart — is actually not mortal, but 
devil-born ? Sometimes, in my wildest mo-^ 
ments, I fear so. But seriously, the people 
brood eternally over the means of ms de- 
struction, and therein lurks their own. But 
see, it is just that fixed idea and hope of 
theirs which ruins the innocent with the 
guilty; those who only conform to, with those 
who project, the intention. Spies, planted 
every where,, thick — yet unnoticeable am 
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iuinMr itaieeto^ enrj ndh wmd, each gM- 
inre or grimaoe of diMJectM, to those 
who goard the tfarane ; 1h» nin sett not be- 
fore th^ who whiBpered, or fcx^Led, or 
shmggMC strew the bottoms of the dtin- 
geoos. NottHilysOyJioweTer* Among men 
who aspire to domestic ties in life, it is a 
proYcrfo that lore's raptures are too sacred 
to be exoressed^-as a priest, to whom lore 
IS ferbidden, my saered theme is agony. 
• . . Why do they not kill him? How, 
except on few and rare occasions, a state* 
proeessum, a solemn airing, a &roe of wor- 
ahipping in public, can they see him, or be 
near enough even to breathe * death' in his 
fiurtbest courtier^s ear? And fewer and 
rarer those oocasions the longer he endures. 
His palace is a prison, his courtiers armed 
for him (are thejr not also armed to protect 
themaelyes, their wealth, theur lusts, their 
▼ices?) — white as pure innoeenee beside 
the palest of Wt crimes. His serrante are 
soldiers, bound by bribe instead of h<mor ; 
see how ther creep, rank after rank, up to 
his house; tnev bemsge, in order to protect 
it. Mailed all orer but at the mouth, his 
guards keep his golden gates, and streteh 
Ihence in one long iron, yet pulsating chain, 
up to his chamTOr-door. Hit bed hristles 
with weapons ; his pillow coyers implements 
of destruction. For the sole remaining dan- 
gee (poison) every cup he fills is half- 
emptied before he tastes it, and each plate 
he fills is shared." 

<< How can it be ?" asked Bodomant, half 
to himself, ** for even bad kings are not often 
cowards. How grows, or whence comes, a 
character so unnatural, so unsuited to such a 
dignity? that is stranger than that being 
bom to his place, he sluiuld resolve to keep 
It." 

** Not strange to those who read the clear- 
est and most obvious, most inviting of na- 
ture's secrete, yet which, alas, none concerned 
in them ever will read, or if they are forced 
to perceive, will confess. As intermarriages 
of weak and finulty fiunilies, repeated from 
generation to generation, to gain or to con- 
serve wealth, power, or to seal ambition ; as 
such unions stamp accidental defect or wick- 
edness as special by reproduction, so, in 
progress of time, they cease their speciality, 
and becoming hereditary, are the fact^ a 
double evil — disease or madpass; scrofiila 
of the blood or of the brain, coexistent, 
, with scarcely an exception ; but scarcely co- 
active, that i», if the brain is actively af- 
fected, the health is seldom externally so ; if 
the body is preyed upon, the brain is gen- 
erally passive. The former is. the case of 
the Prmce." 

*« Good heavens, what a web of words, 
but for the last, I should have had no hint, 
for your allusion to families and marriages 
plunged me into double mysticism. Never 
call German mystical again. But do I un- 
derstand you to say the brain of the Prince 



is aibcted, not In health ; if he i« imane, 
then where are his crimes ? how csm he be 
respoDsiUe?'' 

" It is a doctrine as mischieroaa as ab- 
surdy" said Rosnelo, coolly, *' and all the 
more fellacious because it is popular, to ex- 
cuse erimes committed bv a madman, on the 
plea, that non-responsible, he is therefore 
innocent. None Imt a bad man, gone mad, 
ever conceives or commite crimes ; it is the 
test ei a man's character, what he does, 
says, feels, when control is lifted ftona hnn 
— in sleep, delirium, drunkenness, dementis. 
Thonsanas of the good and innocent, lambs 
bearing the sins of their forefethers, are sae- 
rifiees to that form, the most terrible of 
Heaven's retribution, wrought in man oh 
earth ) forever in our thougfate should such 
be set aside, and between tnem and the bad 
in whom God suspends volition (the tree 
cause of madness) let tha« be a line drawn, 
defined as between blackness and the noon- 
day. Harmless they, sacred in their delu- 
sions, their iancies, their reveries ; Aofy, as 
the sage amonA savages used to denote 
them, whether wud or calm ; susceptible of 
elevation and improvement, or doomed to 
perpetoal dwarf-hood of the facoltiea, by an 
atony of the mind's material." 

** Heaven heli> me ! " said Rodomant, " but 
not being, nor inchned to become, a physi- 
cian or pathologist, is that the term? — I 
rather prefi»r fecto to explanations. If the 
Prince IS mad, and your d<^^ma holds, that 
intermarriages perpetuate accidental fates, 
how came he so ? Cannot kings find mates 
in the many royal dynasties' besidea their 
own?" 

'* Not where such wealth, such fidse yet 
fest tenures of state and superstition, such 
arrogance and power, such giant strength 
and monstrous weakness, have held eadi 
other together so long ; bound bv blood, the 
strongest ctf all ama^^ms, which losing its 
virtue, changes afiection into selfishness-* 
decomposes it, like a body beneath the earth, 
just holding together for want of air, but 
which once exhumed, mixes in a moment 
with the common dust. Such is the doom 
of all dynasties which endure through selfish" 
ness and pride only — the air kept out, or 
tnnth kept from contact with them, they en- 
joy a living death, and blight all tlungs, all 
"persons within their spell, with breathless 
but not harmless terror. The rent once 
made, whether by the daring many, or the 
dauntless one \ truth once forced inwards at 
the breach, and no need for bloodshed ; the 
skeleton clothed in strength has crumbled, 
the spell is scattered to annihilation." 

** it strikes me," said Bodomant, who was 
not struck so much tfs amused by this tirade 
— - as, indeed, the inexperienced in physiol- 
ogy — key to history's cypher — ever are at 
the fragmente of wud thcOTies which are all 
ite votaries have time to gather in a single 
lifetime. '< It strikes me as strange after all 
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flwBe honan, 0OB|loM«Eftte md adaat^ that 
such a person as the priiusess should exist — 
. of royal blood. If Waat you assert be true, 
•he must be false to nature.'' 

** Not the least ; her existence is a truth 
of nature's in itself, as pure and perfect as a 
flower, withal as simple. The princess's 
mother was not of royal blood — and that 
one fact in her father's oweer, his marriage, 
seems in its result to favor the celestial su- 
perstition that there are human beings ap- 
pointed now and then to embody angels — 
^irits albeit chained to day, that drop bless- 
ings where ihey moye and oreathe ; that rob 
curses oi their eyil charm ; that where they 
cannot save, console net with charity but 
loTc; whose sympathy lends sweetness to 
the cup of death, and shares its bitterness. 
Such is the princess;-^ bat what besides? 
Scarcely shonld I tell you, ii I could, for 
who dares to think, to dream of her, as of a 
woman?" 

** Except that you have been dwelling on 
hwt womanly cheoracter only : the brow wear- 
ing the <9rown cannot stoo^ or the crown will 
fiiU. If her mother was not of royal l^ood, 
ho# came it to pass that her father married 
her ? -— why was he allowed P ^ 

** He was not allowed nor disallowed. Al- 
ready the dynasty is so near decay that those 
who, su{^rting it, are supported by it, dare 
not rouse themselves, nor stir one finger to 
resist a whim of the head. The subtlest 
movement or division among them might 
ha^n the crisis they abhor to contemplate. 
The marriage of the rrinoe was a whim ; yet 
if Heaven could spare one hope for him, its 
result might seem such ; at least, an atone- 
ment to the people— ~ and in her person a 
sift, a sign fron^eaven. Those wnom the 
rrince tortures, condemns unheard, dooms 
to ignorance and fear alone ifor life, all call 
her their child, not his — the people's child $ 
all stretch to her their hands, at her feet 
would cast their hearts; she- might tread 
upon their necks." 

Bodomant, in his wise simplicity, felt not 
so sure of this, even mi his orief aequaint- 
ance wil^ the princess and her future sub- 
jects. 

<< Stilts again," was hb remark. " Fray 

g> on with me story ; bring it down to the 
vel of my intelligence. His marriage was 
a whim — what then ? " 

** 1 should have told you that the princess 
is the child-— tiie only one of his second 
marriage. His first, with a cousin of the 
nearest affinity, was firuitless of a son, and 
all the daughters died as infants. There can 
be little doubt he frightened his wife, feeble 
in body and in mind, to death -—for it is 
amazing how long luxury and ease will re- 
tain the fiiintest me. in existence — thjre is 
nothing to fret the thread. And the first 
princess died young. Our minoess's mother 
was, though not rofsl, of nmile blood, mixed 
widi that o£ a £ttr zaea muidi liirir ihai^ this 
16 



whi^ pei^les Belvid^re, thoup;h of ftater* 
nity with that too^ m the beginmng — fartW 
back than pedigrees are traced. Under the 
snow-orowns imd lucid skies of Caucasus, 
the beauty was first-bom from light and 
cradled, ^db gave to the mother of our 
royal angd her sim-touohed hair and 
heaven-«d[ored eyes. She was almost at 
fair as her cbM, almost as holy, in aU save 
the weakness, and that rather of head than 
heart, which allowed her to marry him. He 
married hat to possess h», and possessing, 
cast her from him like a weed. A weed may 
flourish OB a dunghltt, but not a flower, 
whose seed first fell fr^m heaven. S0| 
flower-like, she topped a seed and died. 
When first insulted by the Prince, she fled 
to the onlv dwelling not closed to her by 
Mm, the only gates not guarded, opened wide 
to welcome her ; she found an asylum where 
safety was purchased by purity, and assured 
by weakness $ the nearest lii^use kept sacred 
by the Church to women. 

*^ Oh, a nunnery — is there one near { The 
Prince is superstttbus tiien ? " 

« What you call so — and what perhaps I 
think so, but ma^r not say. The Convent 
of the Weeping Sisters lie^within the waS 
of which wxt wall" — pomting with his 
finger — '*is pwrt You asked me what it 
was this evening, at a moment when it Was 
imprudent to speak, therefore I did not 
reply. Yes, in that house the mdther died 
— in that house the princess was bom, and 
there every night she sleeps. Passes in at the 
gate a royal maiden, lies down a sister on a 
bed scarcely softer than my own, and rising 
in the morning still a sister, she wears the 
robes of the order till after noon «— their 
drops them, and is until the evening again,' 
a kmg's daughter." 

''Tnat is all very romantie, and Hke tf 
girl," observed Bodomant, *' but it seems tr 
me that there is a waste of time — and a 
sentimental air — in that. I should prefer 
the princess, that is, respect her more, if ie^ 
were always, at all times, just herself — I 
recollect particularly, the picture of her as a 
sister — certainly the dress made her look 
most beau^ul of all." 

^ Silence!" said Rosuelo, <*hoWdare you 
tamper with her motives ? you who are not* 
worthy to understand them. Yet listen—^ 
for the me%|iS8t shall not calumniate her, 
while I have breath. Hie princess wears' 
that dress, assumed that order, that th»' 
might visit all who suffer in all thehr nooktf 
of hdl^-she would enter hell itself to rob- 
it of its prey. As a daughter of rovai blood, 
so rigid is the etij^uette of fldsenood, she- 
might not stir <me inch without her father'r 
leave, nor could she gain it fior (hat end. 
Clothed in the virgmal vesture of the 
church's daughten, she is free to entex^ 
every where, tp* speriL — to console — to 
touM, Just as anothet woman of the sacred 
sistemoods.!' 
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««Tfafn,'* cried Bodoimat, in a Toiee of 
junaze, toned andibl)r by fear m well — 
diftress — no, tonethii^ wilder — passbn. 
** Thfn, can it be— la it true that abe will 
isever ^- that she cannot, marry P ** 

'*Not at allt** answered Roauek), coldly, 
very oareleaaly^ '*ber Towa extend not to 
|bat degree/' 

'< Thank Grod — for aomebody*-* I mean 
whoever man lea her— * who will that be, I 
wonder ? How ahaU I meet the Prince to- 
morrow — tD-dAy» — ia it not thia morning 

IK)W?" 

'* Long paat midnight, I ahould say, but I 
have no time-piece s to me it ia not needfuL 
I feel the hours, and my pulsea tell me the 
minutes. I fear from your remark that tou 
9xe fatigued ; if you ever slept on a bed so 
hard, tfuke mine, and I will call you so early 
itiH, that the guards shall only think you 
are a very rigid Catholic, that you miss no 
Ikwts of prayer. As lor me, I always sit 
np three nights in the week» it suits me and 
my business also." 

** u so," said Eodomant, suppressing his 
frat yawn, so long su^ndea by what to 
him was a trance of Iweathless interest, ** I 
leally will, for it is mv fate to be sleepy at 
wrong times. And if I fell asleep before 
the prince, I might blurt out your confidence, 
lose my own head, and be the cause of your 
erucifixion." And he threw himself straight 
along the pallet, which piUowless reminded 
mm of a stall in the cathedral of his native 
town, into which he had sometimes slyly 
^rept without his mother's knowledge — and 
jet where, shame to him, he always dropped 
asleep imder the childish impreasion tnat 
jK>thing is so pleasaat as to do any thing in 
4he wrong place. 

Bosuelo passed the time in adoration — 
«oi of Qod, Ood*Chiist, oor the Virgin, and 
%• told no beads. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

IRopoiUNT was called after a few hours' 
4eep, and Eosuelo made him rise, IJiou^ 
ibe had just reached that oondition of mid- 
itleep when sleep seems neceseiry to exist- 
•enoe. Dead, dragging weariness diained 
«eyery limb ; Rosuelo made him bathe his 
' moe, made him drii^ aome water, and then 
1^ ifilllow him directly, that ia, he stiNode out at 
rthe door, and so £uU that Bodomant's feet, 
which felt like feet in a nightmare, could not 
Hmmd up with him. Just as they caught sight 
•of the palace, and soldier-sentinels, the priest 
(turned short and said -^*' Though we are 
laafe now, to hay^ it remarked merely that 
. stfter your journey yon hastened to return 
i<)iank«, and afterwards spent sometime with 
jour confessorf this mterview of ooca, «a 



it ia theirst, wnalbetteleili wo 1 
as friends bo more. Last of all, let nse beg 
of you, for the princess's sake, to take offence 
at nothing said or done to you, or to any one 
in your presence, while yon are with ber 
father* Please him also — hnmor him — it 
can do no harm, and may do some little 
good, if he is diverted, even for a time." 

'* Ah { before wo part, teU me the reason 
the princess was so cold to me before her 
&ther -— so kind afterwards*" 

*< She is cold to all men before her &tlier 
— to aU men out of his presence also, as fiir 
as we have tiie right to know. Excuse me, 
but :^'ou and J aie her servanto ; she would 
be kinder to a servant than to an equaL" 

Rosuelo here ^ve Bodomant greeting, 
and went his way. 

Bodomant entered the palace, and reached 
his own plaoe cheerily; a memory, des^ke 
the intervening terrora, was like a morning 
song-bird in his brain. Whatever Riwudo 
had said to damp him, his natural aincerity 
told bun what was in fiiet true i — the aogiist 
girl had never communioated to any person 
Uie ftelings, in the tones she had used to 
him. Yet his sincerity also saved him from 
taking undue credit to himself, and be also 
had cause to call upon his philosophy ; for 
the motive of her strange and sod sweet 
confidence had surely been Porphyro's reo- 
onsmendation I Yet Bodomant rightly felt 
that it was extremely improbable she had 
confided those feelings so sacred, yet ao 
simple, to a b^ng Uke Porphyro — that 
human magnet, attracting all natores strong 
and keen— ateel-like, as Bodomant lumsel^ 
but yet who stood apart Uke a male modern 
sphinx, whose enigma, if written, remained 
to be read and translated, and who waa the 
last child of creation it was likely a woman 
like the princess would — hot there Bodo* 
mant stumbled over a harder recollection—* 
the ring. 

With that memory came homing thoughta, 
and rushing pulses, which drove him to the 
cool conservatory ; and while refreshed there 
bodily, he mentallv res<dved that he iNMild 
think no more of Porphyro until the prin* 
cess told him — aU. Then he reverted to 
Bosuelo, whoseextraordinary personal charm 
removed, gave way to the impression, always 
a detestame one to Bodomant, of his insin* 
cerity, selfward as well as to the souls of 
others, of his craft <nU of, not in his priestly 
profession. '< I am truly,'' considered Bodo- 
mant, " a fitter person for her to confide in, 
or confess to eitlier, than he — Ibr, a Catho* 
lie, he reveres not his ehnrchi a fanatic, he 
seems entirely faithless, and I suspeet him 
of a hankmng and hungry taste, for all his 
monkishness and melancholy." This satiric 
su^don, albeit spiced with spite, was indeed 
; trae •, and it was true besides that it was 
the last aet Boseulo should have perpetrated 
as an honest man to beoeme a priest at aU* 
Thepaeteat hoaaat nuoAerof the wtUffim 
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M pf^fti0od ticiids nroro rude imftfipefl 
reared in nooks by diistyimyHdes, or golden 
and gemmed doll-deities on marble shrines, 
with the same liomu;e, the eame simi^licity, 
perhaps the same mith. They are idols -^ 
yet tney represent what not only may be 
Worshipped, out what men are commanded 
to adore. Bosucio's idol, with all its divine 
idea, was hmnan ; God he neither adored nor 
loved, for he cared for Him^ he felt Him, he 
longed for Hira not Rosuelo was a de- 
•cendant, one of the latest and very poor- 
est, of a noble family, once royal, too, and 
whose dignity, de«imte its poverty, could 
only be extinguislied by the Church. Choffen 
in the bud of his boyhood a page for the 
princess, then in her infancy, he perused her 
oeautv from its dawn — that his only study, 
until her character unfolded too. dot with 
ao much beauty, and so grand a youthful 
jmce as he himself possessed, it was not 
Bkely that he should be overlooked in a 
aearch throush the eourt and kingdom for 
Yecruits to ffll the ranks of that ideal sol- 
diery -^ a royal guard. Appointed so to 
protect the person of the ruler, and bis im- 
mediate protectors on foot, Rosuelo looked 
on horseback a picture of a warrior; dis- 
mounted, a kii^M in a masquerade. Along 
with the rest <» his honorable contempora- 
ries, sharing that cfaivalrie ordinance, he was 
hated by the people, a» they hated aH who 
reminded them of their Prince — except his 
child. His beauty made no way with them, 
it had shone fairer scarred with noble wounds. 
Still Rosuelo prized hi? beauty ; it might be 
all he bad to decide his fortune with — his 
first throw and his last. Seeing the princess 
from infancy to childhood, from childhood 
to the prime of womanhood, he had fixed on 
her as his deity, his fiiith — his fate. On 
her his soul was set, and it was with him as 
k might be with any, who, having a glimpse 
into heaven once, witiidrawn, should deter- 
mine on entering it without denying sdif, or 
eonquering s<»rrow, or loving God and man. 
He permitted himself, from the first moment 
he beheld her, to prophesy what she would 
become, as thougti she were created and 
designed for him ; and euch, as a stripling's 
^am, might have been pardoned ; out it 
entered into his manhood as weU, became 
Its chief strength, and its entire passion. 

llie princess in no way was to blame for 
this sentiment run mad ; ae she passed into 
womanhood she lost nothing of her purity 
tiurough her intense perception of her power 
ever others — diat is men. Nnnriiers she 
did not afieot as men, she was infinitely too 
ezidted, and yet too simfde a woman ; and 
while aU pridsed her beautjr, it was to many 
at inexpressive and unexeitmg as a statne 
placed ui shadeless hg^t The reserve which 
veUed her passion none thoiidd pierce except 
the chosen, and tf ^ eame not, none. Then, 
with all her regid eoorteay, slus loved not to 
«n«t the §aie of mMi*— not thai she avoided 



% bat he^ eyes had a gianee which looked 
throu^ them and beyond them, as though 
they were shapes of mist that passed over 
the heaven ot her contemidation. But to 
return to Rosuelo's brief and bitter career as 
a secular personage. He was one of the 
ffew who would have died to obtain her, but 
the only one who ever for an instant thought 
it possible he might. He not only loved 
her as a woman, surpassing the bounds of 
lawfril fealty which Ids consctence dared to 
sanction, but he let her know it ; first . 
enforcinff her attention by his open and 
measureless regard, then addressing her, 
mudi as Riszio addressed a princess more 
regal, yet less over herself a queen. Adc- 
I laf da, greatly displeased rather with herself 
than him, expressed no displeasure, and 
dispiised the mstinct of womanly aversion 
which his presence as much as his audacity 
had touched, lest she should at that moment 
drive one distracted to despair. But she 
expressed such cold decision ; she dis- 
charged his suit so directly and so readily, 
that if he despaired not, he hoped no more. 
She interpreted the change m his mood, 
and tfaereibre gave him generous counsel; 
and if imprudent, it was not the less kindly 
nor naturcd from a heart so young. She 
forbade him her presence, unless he entered 
it as married ; and she advised him in few 
words, to travel, and to marry — she would 
find means to reconcile her flither to his 
temporary absence, and his secret should be 
sealed from all. Rosuelo did neither ; but 
quite secure, as the most desperate and de- 
testable might have been, of that secrecy, 
he obtained permission of the prince to 
enter a college, in aspiration after and prep- 
aration for priestnood. No other motive 
would have induced the prince to spare 
him; it was a merit to sacrifice to th^ 
church so handsome a soldier and loyal i 
subject as his own person ; not to speak of 
the fact that the instant any member of the 
princely household expressed or implied a 
desire to ^uit it, he was thrust out, lest he 
should poison or betray the prince. Rosu- 
elo worked hard, and his studies and ecdesi- ' 
astical consistency refined his beautv, while 
they gave it the 'fitsdnadon of tntemgenee 
cultured to excess; and returning on the 
prince's handa as his own spiritual adviser 
— taUsmanic rather than practical — he 
easily found access to the convent the prin* 
cees claimed as h^ fhvorite resort, from 
whidi he knew well ehe would not retreat 
on Ids aooouBt, because of the many who 
depended for what was dearer than fife, on 
her connection with its order. So Rosuelo 
met her almost daily, &ough scarcely ever 
in the evemng, hence his allusion to the 
angelic repast he had partaken of, in hil 
conversation with Rodomant In the first 
instance, after his return, the princess had 
troubled herself litde, for h^ ideai were 
«o pure that, as she would have oonaidered 
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a married Juan neceaaafOy freed from th» 

lightest personal influence, so a thousand 
times more surely a priest must be self- 
protected from the same. Thereupon ahe 
received him kindly, treated him ingenu- 
ously, till sharply and sudden^, not ^adu- 
ally, she detected her error, afid severely 
blamed — this time him, not herself. It was 
well for her, that from the beginning of her 
independent life she had contemned confes- 
sion, and refused to confess. This decision 
saved her from what would have been insuf- 

* ferable communication with Rosuelo; though 
ahe would not have allowed him to become 
aware that he inspired her with repugnance 
or alarm; it was tnerefore fortunate that she 
could assure him she had it not in h^ power 
to obey that dictate of the. Church, because 
she dared not confide to man what she did 
not even breathe to Heaven — that she loved 
not her father, nay, that as far as hatred 
could encroach on .a heart filled and clothed 
with charity — she hated him, or evil in his 
ima^e. W hen Rosuelo found that he was 
denied those spiritual yet delicious confi- 
dences which had filled his dreams since his 
departure, he fell into the despondence 
where dweUs no deity, the real and only 
depths of hell. Through all, his body was 
easily mastered, or rather his behavior, his 
desperation was so strong that it clutched 
and defied from self-discovery all attributes, 
all faculties, all but its own blank fact. 
Therefore, he could not only endure, but 
was permitted to see her ; in the dungeon- 
dark, by the lantern gleam, at the pallets to 
which the tortured were dragged to regain 
strength for torture ; they met, the priest 
and the princess, with no rank — nothing 
but her disregard — between them. So the 
broken in heart and limb, the scourged of 
frame and sick of soul, the tormented who 
would not have accepted deliverance, but 
had sought the snare^ those saved for the 
wheel or the whip, for the scaffold, or the 
state-shot to end tnem, all listened to Bosu- 
elo's exhortationa without an echo in their 
sympathies: they confessed without relief, 

• were absolved by him without finding con- 
solation; and ma prayers, tremblii^ elo» 
quent as uttered music, touch their ears as 
the cold air struck the iron of the dungeon- 
walls. For, when he addressed the unseen 
Father, he saw with hia bodily eyes a form 
he woidd have, endured their whole miseries 
at once but to embrace ; and if he sought 
the intercession of the holiest of human 
mothers, it was with another woman for him 
— not her owb for them. 

Meantime Bodomant had forgotten Rosu- 
elo, for on returning to the sleeping cham- 
ber in which he Im not slept, ne found a 
suit of rich clothes laid ready on a jasper 
table. Whether placed there by fairy hands 
or human, he presumed ,t)iey were meant for 
him, and particularly as' Forphyro had bid- 
den him to depart with^ special equipment 



froitt . Pansinia* ThA^wmtomte waa zemark- 
able, gay, in contrast witli those he had re- 
marked about the throne ; it was indeed 
only at balls that even the women of the 
Court wore white or colors, so perfect was 
the taate in fashion of the most depraved of 
men. However, Rodomant hesitated not 
an instant, but dressed himself, plumed hat 
and aU, then resolutely and half-humoro;ialy 
surveyed himself in a mirror ; for he was 
bent on flatterinp; every mere foible of the 
prince ; in a positive agony of fear least by 
that person he should be sent away. It was 
fortunate he did not know, as "Porphyto had 
kept to himself, with the fact oi the treat- 
ment of court-musician in eourt-fool, that it 
was a mummery of motley with which the 
office was invested, to distinguish it from 
all those offices more serious or sublime, held 
by the persons about the Court. So Bodo- 
mant took time easily aafor a sport, and being 
dressed, until he should be sent for, lay 
down and slept out what remained wanting 
to him of his rest the night before, or ratk» 
t^e morning* At noonday the summons 
came. 

Nothinjp; in the palace resembled the pen* 
etralia of the pnnce. The chamber to 
which Rodomant was condimted lay in its 
very centre, at the heart of oranchii^ corri- 
dors, safe, so it seemed, as a cellar or a vault, 
for the ceiling was so lofty that only a bird 
could pass over it^ and it was lighted from 
that roof alone. Luxury behind luxury, 
splendor shading splendor, seemed the order 
of its appointment; the superb pictures were 
veiled with velvet^ the mosaic floors were 
hidden by carpets stiff with gold, and these 
again softened by depth upon depth of sil- 
very fur, the skins of costliest animals. 
The tapestries were wasted on the walls, for 
an intncate gold net^work crossed them in 
every part, up which clomb living jasmines 
— or what seemed to breathe but lived 
alone in malachite and ivory. The canopies 
to eyexy chair were silver orange trees, with 
fruit of gold ; the chairs of perfumed wood 
were ffilded smooth as glasa ; the tables ixH 
laid with gems, and each a gem, were lost to 
vision beneath a surfdting strew of priceless 
toys. The hue of the cushions and couches 
wavered between a pallid azure and the 
fairest flush of rose ; and the seat the prince 
occupied had fiii^e of fairy brilliants and 
tassels of pearl in seed. He was not alone. 
At Belvidere was a harem^ difl^ring from 
those of the Bastem world in so fax as 
that it was not veiled from other men, nor 
masked to all besides its owner. 

In a recess lined with blue enamel, pow- 
dered thick with stars of silver, was a chan^ 
ber-organ in a case of goldsmith's work, 
chased and ornamented precisely like a huge 
Pansinian dock ; this, Kodomant's compar- 
ison in his own mind ; also a han> wnose 
fraoMt was studded with emeralds and rubiei, 
and a piaaofotte, whifthy feoia ita fflt4ariQf| 
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MTe the impresrion of a masterpiece in 
ChineBe ivory-carving — these the musical 
furniture of the apartment. Rodomant who, 
quite self-possessed, could not bring himself 
to appro<ieh the prince, went to their recess 
as to his proper jplace, and the prince, 
struck favorably with his modest deport- 
ment, graciously commanded him to play. 
Now, Rodomant would have perished before 
he defiled his own special revelation, his 
own infant imaginings, his virgin and art- 
betrothed thoughts, by giving them an 
instant's utterance ih&re, ^ He knew his au- 
ditor, however, and his performance, given 
with the entire strength of his masterly exe- 
cution, lent spirit and voluptuous sweetness 
to a theme at once solid and sumptuous — 
adaptive, yet not inconsistent witib the reve- 
ries of a dramatic artist Then the prince 
approved, and further conferred with him, 
through an interpreter, taking a skimming 
flight over the fields of art in every age since 
that in which music was a cipher and « single 
string — for man. For the prince had that 
sharp, brilliant cunning, which gleams from 
the eyes of the lofty among the lower ani- 
mals — dregs of an inteUect once lofty 
among the loftiest men; also his instincts 
had in them a power to select — dre^s of a 
nature once &6tidious as noble and impas- 
slonate ; he, too, could play, for his muscles 
bad an elasticity that, though it failed too 
quickly far for strength in warfare, still 
lasted him a while on those soft ivory keys, 
than which his hands were fairer — dregs of 
a race superb, and once as untiring as the 
mountain eagles. 

At length Rodomant was dismissed, the 
point and conclusion of the audience beinir 
the prince's command for the production of 
Alarcos in the theatre of the palace that day 
week. At the moment the composer never 
even touched in his own mind on the diffi- 
culty of carrying out such a command ; for 
he was sick and weary of his great com- 
panion, yearning to be alone, or rather for 
that which he expected to i^ring from his 
next solitary hour, a summons to the prin- 
cess. None such came, and he heara no 
more of her that whole day, than if she ex- 
isted not It was quite as well for his artistic 
fate that the prince, bent on the instant grati- 
fication of tne most refined sense he pos- 
sessed, showed the same tyrannous decision 
•employed to arrest and punish his conscious 
slaves, towards this whom he would have 
esteemed a slave as well, albeit an uncon- 
scious one, Rodomant he had no idea of 
leaving idle, and after the necessary noonday 
meal, and after rest, which was the only rule 
the prince could not defy nor tamper with, it 
being a law of climate enforced by nature, 
he sent for Rodomant to review the orches- 
tra, which was forther stated both by band- 
master and players, to have been in training 
for the required opera for months. Thu 
■ignified little to Rodomant^ who, wherever 



he was put, contrived to direct and to over- 
throw every system but his own, on the best 
of grounds, that this alone was right All 
this took much time, particularly as the 
prince was not only present, but seemed 
ubiquitous,, dancing up to Rodomant ; sug- 
gesting, whispering praise, and blaming 
loudly, with, the stnct etiquette of the critic- 
aster, but producing no more efiect upon his 
new conductor than though he had been not 
only deaf, but also dumb, and subsiding at 
last, more like myrmidon than master, at the 
silent touch of the art-sceptre — calling up 
all the spirits fi*om the orchestral deeps — 
for the great vibration swept the prince to 
Ins place as easily as a reed is taken by a 
rushmg tide. Till very late that night 
Rodomant worked, long left to himself by 
the prince, who was too well acquainted 
already with the letter of Alarcos to bear 
the innumerable and analytic readings for 
long ; the prince read score as excellently as 
some idiots are said to draw cats. As for 
those he taught, Rodomant had to go back 
to the very l^ginning — they were ignorant 
of hU new song as children who mispro- 
nounce an unknown language; and in the 
process of correction, which was infinitesimal 
and strictly administered, of course his tem- 
per, never calm, surged out in passion that 
sounded terrible to uiose who comprehended 
not his words — for at present he could not 
communicate his will to them save through 
tnose pseudo-Italian phrases which may be 
termed the slang of musical art Only a 
week to prepare Alarcos was in such-uke 
phrase — to cram — there was no other pros- 
pect until he freely spoke their language. 
Dismisnng them when the last gasp of atten- 
tion turned into a yawn, a universal one it 
looked like, they vanished quietly; never 
had he in his own land beheld a brood of 
performers so pale, so orderly, so sombre -^ 
spiritless, or spirit-chained and dumbed. So . 
he returned to his rooms in a desperate 
mood, with the finest space for music, the 
quickest if not the most intelligent of musi« 
cal readers, and perfect instruments, with 
sovereign voices; if he succeeded not in 
this his first effort, could he not take this 
tide at the flood, he should lose — notfor* 
tune, that were too light a loss to mention 
in comparison — but a golden fate to which 
the mightiest fame was as a handful of 
shrunken dross. 

Little he imagined that for the first time 
now his powers of endurance had to be 
tested thoroughly. Next morning, again 
bidden to the pnnce's presence, again made 
to play, enforced to hear, not only his play- 
ing, but the ravings of mystic sensualism 
peculiar to the prince in his most princely 
moods, and whicn baffled the moralist as an 
obscnre disease eludes the physician ; a^^ain 
the afternoon of arduous if world-dended 
labor — fiimished, longing, unhelped by sign 
of hope. So the ntfl day to the next with 
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nigbtf between, sleepleet, not dreamlen — 
at last oame the hour for Alarcos, and at 
least he mutt know whether mdeed the min- 
cess lived — fbr that week, as for the Uank 
it left between his soul and her, might have 
been the dread, quick week between death 
and death's death-ouriaL 

Fortunately fbr his mood, on the edge of 
despair, an an^l plucked him from it. The 
nrincess was m her own seat, and though 
forced to torn ttom her face after his fint 
intense inspection — so swift and virid that 
it seemed to others but a glance •—- yet that 
apparition was enough not only to console 
but deceive him through its beauty. Though 
it was a hct that never had Alarcos gone so 
in, so unlike the opera under a parenrs &iter- 
pretation, yet he nad never been so content 
with it befot^. It was well that the prince 
was chieflv occupied with the dramatic pro- 
cession of the plot, ^ strange that those 
bom to die by violence ever hanker after 
histories of violence or blood, — and also 
well that his standard of perfection and 
Bodomant's were not identical. So for the 
first time in his life Rodomant heard no 
blunders, detected no expressional error. 
He who in his brain's mil energv — his 
heart's whole holiday — had discerned a flaw 
as minute as a single string the tenth part of 
an inch too highly screwed or a deficiency as 
delicate as one fiute«note dropped ; and who, 
over a slur too harshly rounded, or a forte 
tiiundered Uiimo, had fractured his self-re- 
spect by anger any number of times $ this 
eertainl^ the first exception. 

For his fbalty to her image and impression, 
he was this time rewarded ; fidse as he was 
to that bride he had once boasted as a choice, 
bis Art ; and to the very woman who, refus- 
ing to accept his primal fancy for the love it 
was not, had indeoted him to her so deeply, 
and won in return his ungrateful non-remem« 
• brance. However, before he left his desk, 
the princess sent fbr him ; and first fbllow- 
ing close the page, her messenger, he soon 
left the boy beniad, and had to wait for him 
after all. 

In the^ portion of the palace at once the 
most primitive and secluded, the princess 
dwelt when by dav in her fiither's house. 
Rodomant found her in a chamber whose 
first furniture was intact, even to the paint- 
ings, worn by time ; and the antique cressets, 
instead of lamps, which shed a solemn and 
Semi-light. A taste, not severe, only natu- 
rally simple made melancholy by contempla- 
tion, ruled in every corner; books of every 
variety, in almost every language, but not 
one nchly bound ; tables covered with let- 
ters and papers (chiefly petitions) never 
unread, oftenest answered in person ; a plain 
pianoforte and harp, of finest mechanism ; 
these last in a recess, as though not com- 
panions of every hour,* but for recreation 
only. Not an unnecessary ornament besprent 
the room, just as none marred the heavenfy 



and nnoonsidered, if not uneonscionsy beanl^ 
— of its haunting angeL Rodomant, so 
overpowered, that he lost not, to the sight, 
one particle of strength (there is no ^ch 
self-possession as that sprung from strong 
emotion) stood meekly in her sight, and in 
himself desirin|; rather to die with her e^res 
so bent upon him, than to lose her yet again. 
And she, early schooled in the erperience 
that calm grows out of sufibring, ana endur- 
ance from mental pain, thought him too dis- 
tressed to allude to, or make apology for, the 
comparative nonrsuccess of his first experi- 
nient in her father'li theatre. For she whose 
intellect was one of a more consistent int^- 
rity than his own — the impulsive one of the 
passion Oenitis, had perceived and realized 
the fkilure, with her great heart regretted it 
for him |the least of the strangers we enter- 
tained tnere, unawares) and with her sweet, 
woman's instinct, longed to lighten its re- 
membrance by her svmpathy. 

** You must not think,*^ she began, ^ that 
my father will be displeased." 

*'With whatf ** asked Rodomant, in a 
tone correspondent to his attitude — one of 
meek defiance. 

^ That your beautifbl work was so poorly 
expressed and so fktally misinterpreted,"^ 
she used again what must be caliled artist- 
slang, and which ought, with all slai^, to be 
pronounced by truth as well as taste, illicit. 

"Not at an," said Rodomant, eollectedly; 
he had gathered his stray wits to hnnself 
while she spoke — not of herself — -and 
therefore he could rally his reasoning forces 
easily. ** Not the least. Though £ made 
the music, Alarcos is a giant-child — the 
eldest should be. First-born of my fiime, my 
brain's darlinff ; it is a character not easily 
comprehended by the many, especially when 
they have ifarst misleamed it. Tet for its 
defection — for its yielding your h^hnesa 
only sli^t and partial pleasure, pardon, ok 
great princess ! ** 

He raised his eyes here, and literally 
blazed upon her — her own shivered mo- 
mentlv, as if a sudden lightning crossed them 
— still she thought, and only thought, 
*' what splendid eyes ! a brain ht up by in- 
ward fires where the golden ideas are melted 
into form." But yet, how was it, she met 
not again that lightning f but her sweet eyes 
fell, and the lasnes, golden-dark like cedar 
branches tipped with sunshine, dropped th^ 
delicate shadow on her cheek. 

«< I thmk," she said, <« that all the Uame 
lies with us — we at B^videre I mean. The 
failure in perfection which I noticed, was en- 
tirely owing to the fact that you and your 
pupus did not understand each other — nter- 
ally I mean. As for us, or rather them, edu- 
cation is not the order of the day in Belvi- 
dere, they learn nothing which nature teaches 
them not, and that she teaches is perverted 
in them. And though our tongue is exquis- 
itely ttnsioid, and of a tmAf ^loioaoonalnMH 
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tioo, it it leait cMMamonly n«de s ^ttuiy, of 
all the languages of Europe-— perh^ be- 
cause Itself so RearljT Eastern* Yet is easy 
to understand, aad easy, I hear, to kam. 
Then let me ask you, wul you learn my lan- 
guage, and let me teaeh you t You would 
Tesm not only eanly, but soon, as I under- 
stand your eommand of memory is b6 j^at, 
that you pky the works <^ all ages without 
book ov note. Onee more, will you kam, 
amd shall I teaeh you?** 

It was If ell for Hodomaat, that his natural 
breeding never failed in any circumstance — 
his passionate amasement vented itself here 
in the grace of gratitude akme. 

^ Your highness is far too generous, too 
f;reat in comlesce&flfam. I coold not learn 
so ! " Quite sincere hi that 

Then replied she, with her taot as subtle 
as the aor, <* You sball hare my master Bos- 
uelo ; I mean, when I say my master, he 
who taught me ymtr tongue when, having 
read one of its fidry tales translated, as a 
^ild, I felt a longing to repeat it inwardly as 
written in the b^nninfj; I think my friend, 
whose birth and faculties are noble, would 
be an instructor to whom you could not ob- 
ject.*' 

'' No, no," said Rodomant wildly, yet lowly 

— she noticed not his passionate confusion 
— *'I will kam any thing of any one, to do 
the bidding of your highness." 

Little knew she that in her easy renund*' 
alion of an intention on her part whose ful- 
filment would have been for nim as dear as 
dangerous, she plucked away for that hour, 
his passion from its firm hold on sense. In 
an instant he comprehended that if he was 
to stay before her, he must control not only 
his words and manner, but his insurgent 
thoughts ; she must be for him a princess — 
neither angel nor other woman. 

<<Do you dislike the heatP" asked she 
s^ain, with an interest that was somewhat 
singular in a stranger's mere personality. 
<' I took care you should have a cool comer 
in whkh to breathe." 

The conservatory — yes, Rodomant knew 
what she meant Yet something checked the 
expression of his gratitude— an instinct he 
could not conquer, though thun unmixed with 
suspicion. Her generosity simply abased 
him lowlier in the heavenly humiiiation of 
worship. He could not speak — and did not 
try — she thougirt him embarrassed ; yet evi- 
dently wished for his society, or why not have 
dismissed him P This question suggested 
itself, but to hk honor he would not answer 
it internally. 

''I heard that you had a mother," she 
went on ; '' why did you not Mng her with 
you? that you might at least have had some 
one to speak with of your home." 

*' My mother? Your highness k lOo good 

— she went to Germany Mfore I came." 

^ You must miss her very much," said the 
pmcesSf in her bsoifnest aooento That re- 



mark xestofed Bodomaiit nwer than cotild 
any influence besides have done } hk humor^ 
ous vein roused instantly. 

** The idea of our wuiting or missing each 
other!" he exdaimed, and hk eyes lit ia 
with laughter, though no echo of it left hk 
lips. <' She first kft Germany with me when 
I went to England, that her apron-tie might 
restrain me from the haunts of the deviL 
And when I got on in Parkinia, and she 
found that I sttill lived in a small room, drank 
no wine, nor gambled, then she wanted to go 
and pay a visit to the people who knew Mr 
when she was dressed like any owL I had 
given her some ornaments too, and she want* 
ed to show them — she was too honest to 
buy any for herself lor (die considered my 
money was earned unfairly, because it was 
made by nnisic." 

The prineess smiled. '* It is a great eift 
of Heaven to have honorabk parents, whethef 
learned oi simple. I shoula like some day^ 
when there k time, to hear your history." *. 

*' It is nothing," said he abruptly, '< I ans 
people-sprung, and if I have no aefects of 
ancestry, it k because I know no ancestor." 

'' You need no pedigree," the prineeat 
thought, as she cast a glance on him from 
head to foot — the frame with its symmetrk 
sternness, the eye whose strong brilliano* 
attested taintkss blood — a sign infallil^ 
but by few interpreted. *' We are all peopk* 
sprung," she added, *' if tmth be spoken* 
which k seldom — princes, kings, nobles, all 
were of the peopk once \ the people raised 
them specially from among themselves, and 
bore the control beeause of superiority -^ an 
lUscident — on the part of those they raised* 
If the superiority exkts not, if it ceased long 
since, ore the people to bear eontrol of thoM 
who represent it in a hollow superstition ? "^ 
Then sne changed her t(me, indication strike 
ing through it, and over her spreading a mo»> 
mentary air of abstraction, such as alwi^ 
possessed her when Ihat theme was touch^ 
and obliviousness of all besides. '*I can* 
not comprehend why it k lawful and righW. 
eous for the army of one country to %tal 
that of another, for the thing called Buut 
m its own ; yet against the kws of heaveit 
and of honor to fight on its own ground^ 
for its own rights, against the oppressor \k^ 
cause he is their own opp re s s o r , and not te 
oppressor of others." 

'* Civil war ! " asked Rodomant, somewhat 
startled, quite as much beonise the subjeel 
seemed unfitted to her ideal impression, aa 
beeause she was a rojnal woman. <*Yoiir 
highness, then, defends it? " 

^ Certainly, if any ought, it would be L** 

^^ But th^ might kiU you," he exdaime^ 
with horror m hk voice. 

''What a sacrifieel" she murmured $ '^a 
drop for an ocean. But if the restitutica 
were only in such degree, I would gladly dk 
— at least, I ougM to dk gladly, and I would 
willingly." •, 
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would like to uve, and therefore could only 
be willing, not ^lad to die. Alas, for whom 
tiien would she kve ? *^ they shall not destroy 
ker. They shall not kill you, princess," he 
added aloud, the echo to his thought $ '' there 
are many, too many, who Idre you ; it would 
not be permitted." 

Hosuelo's words returned upon him, words 
which, sprunff from love, had se«ned the 
Mrth of loyalty I and then came sweeping 
back to memory the fact that to the princess 
herself had the priest referred him for the 
elucidation of rorphyro's mystery. Quick 
followed the convielion, insignificant enough, 
how great to him, that Porphyro alone could 
have acquainted the princess with any cir- 
cumstance of his life — his mother, his mem* 
ory, or, for instance, his German fondness 
for linden trees. Had not Bosuelo asserted 
that Porphjnro wrote to the princess P And 
now was fiodomant driven direct to the 
point which, <}uite unconsciously, he had been 
&ying to avoid ever since he saw the ring on 
Porphyro's finger — that rin^ so attractive 
imd yet obnoxious, so magic-hke yet real — 
real as the man who dared to wear it, and 
whom it was impossible to invest either pre- 
sent or absent with an ideal attribute, yet 
who needed not the faintest pencilling of 
imagination to render him a mystery. Un- 
oonscious as Rodomant had been of bis own 
■hrinking fi-om that point so dark yet defi- 
nite, it was the unoonsdousness of one in- 
•tinet only— like a blind man's sightlessness, 
while yet his sense of touch is doubly if grop- 
ingly acute. So felt Bodomant, if blindly, 
that something in some person, whether Por- 
phyro, which suspicion ne tried to strangle, 
or another, exercised over the princess an 
influence which was scarcely negative, though 
it might be unconfessed. Whether he woiQd 
aver have gone to the point in words cannot 
be^ pronounced, for the princess, going to the 
dimmest comer and taking alx>ok in her 
hand, remarked very carelessly, **I forget 
whether you ever saw Captain rorphyro, mv 
flither's mend, in Parisinia ; yet I think it 
must have been so, as he spoke of you with 
femiliar interest very unusual from him. He 
was there, . I know, the whole time of your 
visit, but I understand he lives in great and 
ttecessary seclusion." 

Now Kodomant studied to be as careful as 
Alb had been tlw reverse — in exact and 
Ironic proportion. 

' *' He lived in great seclusion, and I heard 
it was necessary, though I never could find 
out why. At first he was in prison, so I was 
told by others — so he told me himself ; still 
loouldnever find out why -^ there seemed 
a fate that I should not hear. I saw him 
nysdf, for the first time, however, not in 
«edusion^-'it was at the house of a great 
•etress. I wondered who he was i and when 
I heard, and also discovered that he corre- 
sponded with the hfivme of Belvidere, I reeol- 



leot«d him wnkih astonishisant ttOl greater, at 
a person so ineagnificant in appearance, and 
so Hmited in capacity." » Theae words, both 
spiteful and untruthful, succeeded, if they 
were meitiit to wound. The princess turned 
round (|uickly, and threw on him a sad yet 
searching gliuice. His mkn must have dis- 
pleased her even, for she assumed that in* 
stent the l(^est manner she ever employed 
to any connected with ih» people, and wmch 
was lowly compared with the loftiness un- 
measurable she used to every creagire of the 
courL 

** Every thing must be begun, remember ; 
you had to begin yourself, and though gen- 
ius often triumphs young in art, it is not so 
with j;snius not inspired o« art or poetry, yet 
God-mspired — yes, more than they." 

"I presume it is Porphyro's genius to 
which your highness alludes." Rodomanf s 
erest rose as his courage was required. Her 
mood, most regal, daunted him not the least. 
<< Will your highness condescend to tell me 
what are its bent and character ? I am as 
ignorant of either as of the crimes he ap- 
pears to have committed, yet of which I 
dould make no one directly accuse hinu I 
see what he is ; what is it he ^ould there- 
fore do?" 

** His genius is the genius to command — 
men as &e greatest man, no ruthless name 
of ruler, no tyrant duistened into king, no 
mockery of paternal oversight, but sympathy 
as strong as brother &lt for brother; no 
shadow of a material scej^ie to intercept 
from each heart the light of freedom; yet a 
rule, the firmest where the gentlest, which 
those ruled shall rather embrace than endure." 

Blind instinct again burn^ strcmg in Bod- 
omant. He could not have given a reason 
for it, but he felt as though he stood there 
to resist a delusion, no harmless one in 
itself, but which afiected, in this instance, an 
angel to its hurt She had ceased trem- 
bling, and if he had not heard the tender 
shiver, he detected a softness to which the 
tones of her voice had fiiUen — she dared not 
speak aloud. 

" Princess," he said, viith more reverence 
in his manner than she or any other had 
ever heard in it, '' I think that his ideas, if of 
command, are not so febulously faultless. I 
was with him once alone, and tired of the mys- 
teries he makes, or which others make about 
him, I inquired * Who and what was he ? * 
' I am what you see me,' he replied, ' and as to 
who I am, you know my name, all tiiat I am 
and mean— Ues there.' So I .said," went 
onRodomant, his recollections rejoining link 
by link, " * Porphyro, that means purme,' I 
know enough Latin for that, princess.'' 

'' Yes, yes," she answered hastily, forget- 
ting to turn to the shade, full facing nun 
with eager interest, *' bold words of yours ; 
what did he answer then ? " 

<< He said just this, < What more meaning 
there^ than m red, or bkie^ <ur whita? ' But 
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Im udd it 00 that a diiid could haye uncter- 
•tood his meaning — more, so much more, 
that it could not be expreBsed in words. I 
^ould say/' added Roaomant, with that In- 
genious instancy which possesses imaginative 
persons to let out freely their fancies as tiiey 
rise*— often Strang^ and accurately repre- 
senting facts thereby, ''I should say -^ it 
strikes me, that Porphyro has turned a pun 
.on his own name into a spurious prophecy. 
He would like to be Giesar AugusUis, if not 
. to Rome, to some place or race — > perhaps 
the whole world; one may as well dream 
great things as little —-and design them too 
— who resdizes and who Ailfils P " 

The princess, far too interested to be an- 
gry, far too earnest to conceal her serious- 
ness, stood as if on her defence of the absent. 
** I never knew a person of such great mind 
so simple — he is ever liberaL What he 
said he meant, what he says he always means 
— his words are ever few. He has not a 
dream or design of rojralty — much less the 
idea imperial, which is destroyed even in 
imagination, at this age of the world.'' 

Itodomant pressed his lips into a rigid, 
line that he might not smile here ; the man* 
knew the man's nature better than did the 
angel-woman. He would not smile, lest he 
should interrupt her ; he dreaded to hasten his 
own dismissal by check of her singular and 
still enthusiasoL The princess^— most woman-^ 
like, least angel there — thought he shared 
her interest or that she had awakened his. 

** As for his character," she went on, " the 
world holds not his equaL There is besides 
this to be said — he might rightfully have 
dreamed of ruling with crowned brows, for 
he is of a family whose source is traceable to 
that of the first emperor of Iris — Carlmag- 
nus the mighty and the good." 

<<AhI that explains much -^ and he re- 
pudiates it?" questioned Bodomant in a 
alow distinct murmur. 

** lie repudiates it tacitly t he relies not on 
it for the fulfilment of his great intention, 
and indeed he is too greau^ occupied to 
trouble himself with or to discourse about 
trifles. It is enough that, if he chose, he 
eould revive the right; he asserts only his 
own fate — his star." 

** Ah, I remember, what wa3 it that man 
said — princess P " said Bodomant, training 
his tone back to deference. '< There was a 
man I asked about him, a man who puts 
kin«;s and queens for characters into his 
books, and who makes them do as strange, 
common things as are done by men and wo« 
men too. That man told me Porphyro was 
star-struck. I thought the idea of"^ people 
having stars was as old as that old idea of pur- 
ple which vexed your highness just now." 

** I do wonder I am foolish enough to talk 
to you ! " exclaimed she, half-sweetlv, half 
impatiently, '* but as we began we will finish. 
Porphyro believes in a star, as we must have 
m symbol for the idea of destiny; it also 
16 



represenlB the sod of man. A star is bat 
another name lor that individual inteUigenee 
which the hour of birth presents to Time for 
time, to Eternity for eternity. Even th# 
saints' histories so represent men's bemgs. 
One star differs from another, but they are 
innumerable: infinitely they people the fivr 
depths of space— space immeasurable, em- 
blem of the immortalilT which contains the 
life of each created soul. Some are distinct 
as suns —fixed guides for men on trackless 
path or wave. Many are bright, but of 
lesser use and glorv; thousands hang to- 
gether in nebulous gleam— 'each contributes 
Its light, yet as a light is not distingmshable. 
There are stars invisible to men, even as a 
Inroken rav of light's fair essence. But att 
are stars alike." 

Bodomant's humorous perception pierced 
to the very germ of this wild notion, it was 
such as a woman of the princess's wit could 
only entertain under a spell, an influence 
which, albeit cast from the brain of another, 
commanded her heart alone, noft her under- 
standing. But he resolved to make no 
comment on such a theory ; only to obtam 
information, and impart it. 

'< I do not see," he said, '' how so inno- 
cent a person contrived to get into prison — 
the days are over when they put men into 
prison for being astronomers. Yet that he 
was in prison I know, and more than that, 
he very nearly went th«re again for break- 
ing his word.'' 

<<For whatP" asked the princess, hur- 
riedly, swept downwards, though most un- 
willingly firom her starry trance. She evi- 
dently despised no man's opinion, if it con- 
cemed Porphyro's career or character. 

** For breaking his word," persisted Bodo- 
mant ''The same man who told me he 
was star-struck, told me he was just let out 
of prison — Porphyro I mean — for an of- 
fence he was just going to explain to me, 
when he — the man who was with me — ^ was 
himself caught hold of by soldiers in the 
streets, and taken to prison. Why was he 
taken P Actually because they mistook him 
for Porphyro. Porphyro had been seen 
with me tiiat night, luence arose the mistake. 
How flattered I felt to have been reinarked 
by officers of the state! Now, though I 
don't know why they had put Porphyro in 
prison the first time, yet I ao know that the 
tdng let him out on condition— -on his word, 
princess, that he did not reappear in Pari- 
sinia. Yes, he was there ; an odd thing for 
a man who always speaks the truth. He 
was there, not only then, but afterwards. 1 
went to see him — he sent for me." 

The princess here gave the troubled look 
peculiar to those who, in perplexity, will not 
try to unravel it, because tney inll not to 
themselves aduiowledge its actual impres- 
sion. To a nature of stainless truth, such 
perplexity is intensely painful; if unao- 
knowledged, perhaps most deeply felt. 
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<«I htm not hetrd from him ^Ikis priTitte 
•oneenui or eondiwl for a long tnne, though 
we oorretpond* He tokl me his iatentioiifl 
oaoe« and itii eaough — I believed him; I 
understood them* I beliere him end under- 
•taad them now. There is no one person 
greet and good as well^ whose enennes out- 
number not his friends, and both oeeasion- 
aliy act for the worst instead of the best — 
his enemtee nusrepresent, and his friends 
exaggerate. And so it must be tiH the time 
eomes— * till he em prdve himself of himsetf 
alone.'* 

'^Oh!" eiebimed Eodomant, wickedly; 
he actnallT longed to midce and to see her 
angry. **lt was but a very little off&iwe/' 
my niend said* And he, my friend prtneess, 
luUes the king, though he does not lore 
Porphyron He aaid it was Just such a tiny 
enme^ and inatgiafieant, as if a child ynax to 
kiek the erown on its cushion in the eloset'^ 

It succeeded not here ^-> she eren looked 
rdieved. ** I know notlung of it, nor of the 
hundred disagreeable circumstances which 
tow thorns in the r^ht path for such a man. 
It wiU be asweH for us tp aT<nd that phase <^ 
any subject — the polkical side <— (br we can 
know notUag of it aeeuratdyi either I as a 
woman or you as ui artist." 

** But as a piiaoess, would your highness 
avoid it f Horn so, and do jmur royal duty P ** 

'^Peitepe, if audi a thing ever came to 
pass; even then, were I cafied to reign* I 
might after all not govern." She spoke 
prou^y, even triumphimtly, with lifted head. 

''What can she memP" thoi^ Rodo- 
aant ''Would she lesign and retire into 
her convent? Yet why tb^lodi so royally P" 
Alas fiur him, las own heart answered the 
questiwi — " There is one to whom she would 
resign the rule, wUHe wearing its signet 
only." 

"I have to teU you," she added, "though 
rau do not deserve to hear, that yon are 
better appreenuted by POTphyro than he by 
you. He has fiwr you a regiurd and admira- 
tion I never heard him express fat any one 
who was a non*poiitictan before. You shall 
read a part of a letter in whidi he writes of 
▼ou." Just as if his c^inion were inestuna* 
me and finaL Now Hodomant was entkely 
regarcUess of it, whatever he was when fStoe 
to friee with the fttrson of whom they spoke. 

"Not now, orineess; your most humble 
Burvant cares tot no appreciation— 'fbr no 
approbation ; I ahouM say, saving onty yours, 
and thaif 1 have not earned to-mg^" 

" His is wattb much mon than mine,** she 
said, with her hand upon a casket she had 
been about to open, and she looked disap- 
pointed that the excuse hr taking out the 
fetter had hoML " It is worth mu^ more, 
heeause music is my solitary charm, my dear- 
est pasoon, and to him it is the merest pas- 
time ; to subdue him, its eflbcts muftt rise 
indeed to the sublime. And you have that 
credit; he was positively afleoted by your 



eeiBpositioiia -^ tiiey made him evte lie 
quent." 

" €londescending — charming ! " cried 
Rodotiant, and bowing kw, moeiingly, then 
faced on her his eyes with a shy glitter. 
" My bndn is lighted up to-night ; I reeol« 
leet everv thing. Soaire words of his seem 
to whistle past mv ears, as tiiey did that 
mght -* so sharp, distinctf and strong, But 
perhaps I may not have permission to repeat 
them, it is dreadv late.*^ 

"You may," she said, wiOi regal attitude, 
but downcast eyes s why did -she not dismisa 
ImnP 

"I was standing by this man with tim 

iperial-soundin^ name, and, after a few 
remarks, in which we quarrelled, and he 
showed himself as %nopattt of urt as I am of 
his oflbnoe against the king, he added, 'If I 
were at the head, I would encourage art,' 
just as if genius could be planted, watered, 
and made to grow. Then, princess, he turned 
aside to me, and he dropped these words 
into my brain — they ring there yet when 
I remember them — ' I, who never thanked 
man befcnre, I thank you, for you have helped 
ine, you have shortened my way, perhaps by 
many steps.!' Princess, since you have 
stamped hkii with your approval, and have 
condescended to enlighten me as to his slsr, 
a meaning shines through those words, whi<^ 
I no man perceived in thran ihen than we 
cm see the stars at noonday. I did not go 
otit in Parisiaia mote than I was oldiged, and 
yet '&e wind sings tlfrough every one's key* 
hole ; it said very ^stincUy how discontented 
the people were; and I ibr my part never 
saw any tldug so terrible and savi^e as their 
love for Uoody stories, whether of love, or 
war, or suicide. For that they liked Alar- 
cos — for that I sickened of it the moment 
it was made clear to me. When pOTphyro 
paid me that compliment, which then I did 
not know how to digest, he had only heard 
Alaroos, he had only seen th^ enthusiasm 
— &t rather mama— far it. Then what 
meanmg could he have had, pvincess ^" 

She stood wit^ steadfast nds that would 
not lift ^ems^ves, a haughtier grace seemed 
to erown her brow, but round her lips crept, 
blending with their disdaon, a helpless ex» 
pressicn, whbh wotdd have deterred any 
other man from straining on the subject frir- 
ther. Not so Kodomaat, it but stren 



his inexorable longing to torment «-» bom of 
a blacker pai^ of his own most secret heart. 
" It could i^ but one meanings I think— 
that my music, excitmg the people so madfy, 
might drive them all 1^ faster to a revolH* 
tion ; little signs precede great events some- 
times, and strengthen them to fhlfihnent. 
He said l^ many tiUp$ I nught shorten Ins 
way — no, had shortened it. Was not that 
f^nting against Heaven's set decrees F 
And worse, — for those only can do who can 
dare every thing, — did it not show a want 
of perfect confidence in himself abne P" 
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Tot a moment the princesfi looked at him ; 
surprise at his perseverance, his audacity, 
supplanted every other sensation; and for 
that moment her glaiice seemed gathering 

tuiet wrath — her hreeding would have con- 
escended to no other. Yet it was not in 
nature — woman's nature — to he angry with 
Kodomant ; his quaint, bright glance, wholly 
unworldly, yet half-heroic aspect, above all 
the unconscious fascination which lurked 
even under his impertinences, all held her 
fast; too generous to resist the spell, she 
smiled, and quite drew back her hand, which 
had wandered from the casket to a chased 
bell lying near it; had she meant to summon 
her servants, and abash him by dismissal in 
their presence ? It mattered little, for the 
fair hand dropped to her side, and was lost 
in the dark folds of her dress ; the other 
hand grasped her rosary, biit in reality was 
pressed upon her heart, to keep down in- 
wardly the soft and shattering pulse, un- 
known to maUi and to all women but very 
few. Had Bodomant known this, he would 
have died rather than add to that still ex- 
tremity of repressed emotion; but he saw 
nothing except the smile which bathed her 
aspect in a &esh and vivid beas^y, more be- 
wildering, if less sweet, than her proud and 
tender gravity.^ He would do, say, risk any 
thing, to remain as long as possible in her 
presence, to proeure even a few instants' 
further respite horn the despair which wait^ 
to arrest him the moment he should be Aeft 
alone. There was but one means left him, 
and he sold it. little suspecting what he 
should acquire m exehanee. Even were it 
his last resource, should he not crush her 
pride with the knowledge of that — her 
secret P 

'* Princess, I must say one things whatever 
are Forphyro's faults, he is not ungrateful, 
and I should have recalled that before. He 
wears the ring faithfully ; I saw it on his ihi- 
ger. How beautiful it is!" He uttered 
each word slowly, to lengthen her suspense. 
She started hack a pace, oewildered and un- 
blushing, he could not doubt her innocence. 

"What ring?" she asked unfalteringly, 
** I never saw him wear one, nor any orna- 
ment Yet doubtless he has many, Mb mother 
left jewels, I know." 

'*A ling," said Rodomant roughly, his 
reverence momently impaired by the baf- 
fling of his design to torment. "A ring 
with the portrait of vour highness, the finest 
I ever saw ; fine for minuteness, fine for 
finish. I had a fancy, now a fallacy, as I 
perceive, that only your highness's own hand 
could have guided so fine a brush to such 
rainbow-ravellings of color. And then, what 
more common than for a princess to bestow 
even a gift mo costly upon one who serves 
her, or who pleases her equally, a soldier 
too, not a court-musician, that soldier's tool, 
though for what ornament he meant me in 
his armory, or to what use in the future he 



means ia bend she, break me, or i^ll M 
down, I cannot tell any more than I can teS 
from what genius he forced that ring, 9eemg 
it was not given him.** 

This last dying gasp of spite hurt no omi 
but himself. The princess needed him ntf 
longer, he sailr that, and he also realised thai 
he had filled her with del^t — for another. 
Her cheek glowed, the glory in her eyes grew 
tremulous as starlight seen in qurvering 
water; her brow bnghtened like sunshine 
fklling on a lily. Sweet smi^ lit the roseS 
of her lips, not swtft as wont, but lingerinrj| 
yet even when she again addressed him, he 
felt the smiles were not for him, but for somi^ 
delicious hope to which he had lent half^ 
assurance. 

** I never painted a ring, I do not nsint,* 
she said, so graciously that he would have 
preferred her severest >ilrrath. ''Nor did I 
ever give a ring to any man ; but Porphyry 
paints, I know, and so minntelv that I havi^ 
seen a picture of his on a watch-paper fitted 
to a watch no larger than a thumb-naiL 
Have you seen any other df his paintings P* 
this indifferently, of^course, that she might 
he^r more. 

''Dear, yes,"* said Kodomdnt, his vexed 
passion sinking into suUenness; "I saw li 
great picture fimshed up small, of Parisinia, as 
he means to make it ^— he told me so. A dtf 
as unlike Parisinia now, as the great golden 
globe, called moon in Behidere, is unlike 
our shrunken silver phaiftom called a moott 
in Northland. Can any but a king re-niake tL 
city, or another -but an emperor give to aii 
empire resurreOtion P " But he repented rc'* 
turning to that weH-chafed striii£^, after th# 
other and sweeter he had touched. For the 
princess, resolutely stretching her hand this 
time, shook loudly the silver bell, and turn* 
ing towards the door till it was opened by a 
page, saluted Bodomant in silence, and with* 
drew. ' Silent as she was, however, he had 
to see her last with the blissful blush he had 
himself called up, brightening on her face to 
a calm more tender. For truly, whether she 
felt or no, whether lightly or deeply, for Por- 
phyro, never before had he contributed thrt 
least to her woman's peace or happiness-^ 
he had but stirred her heait to restlessnesi 
on its first awakening. 



CHAPTER XXIH. 

Whatetbb she did that niffht, whether 
she wept her fill of those delicious teaxe 
whose fountains, like those of the one agony 
prepared for every soul, break up but onc^f 
or whether she slept and dreamed, and 
smiled upon her dreams, Rodomant never 
knew, for in after days the bliss and 9Lgon% 
alike extinct, had no ghosts to give up from 
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the gnsvB. But as far bim, wheU&er for his. 
nusoondttct or his presumption, he suffered 
enough that night — not enduringly but 
openJy. The control of her presence taken 
mm him, and the freedom of solitude flung 
over him instead, he passed the hours in that 
deep heart-raving wmch, when the brain is 
ludd, cannot waste itself in words. But for 
the passion for renown which yet held fast his 
mind, leaving his heart to its wildest dreams, 
his after-works had never been, for he would 
have destroyed himsel£ As it was, he 
walked with crushing footstep, up and down, 
and round and round, bai^wards and for- 
wards, from one chamber to another, like a 
forest-animal caught fresh, and possessed of 
several cages instead of one. The night 
seemed but an hour, and a short one too, 
for, say what physiologists will of physical 
pain drawinf^ out time inuneasurably, tiie 
spirit's anguuh quickens it ; were it not so, 
It could not be endured at all, for the power 
to suffer would be exhausted by the demand 
upon it; the pain, as of the body in a 
swoon, would cease. Then comes the blank 
■rousing— so it came to Rodomant in the 
bright morning, when light sickened, and the 
tare perfumes touched the sense like the 
common odors — with disgust; when the 
nerve-strength too quickly orawn upon, had 
not a fiand left in the glass, and before vi- 
talitv returned again, were must be that 
blank in being, and the blank alone. Truly, 
if pride be love's imtidote, pride is no anti- 
dote for passion at its height. Mad, undig- 
nified, even disloyal as Bodomant's conscience 
convicted the state of his heart to be, as 
soon as the short sharp anguish had dis- 
persed itself and left room for slower tor- 
tures ; yet he could conscientiously excuse 
him by very means of a torture sharper than 
•IL Black as was his jealousy, it was not cold 
like envy ; it burned and was consumed not, 
and by its very flame he saw the fact, cleared 
further also by an instinct that seldom erred, 
and never on his own account, that one twt 
above him, not his equal in some respects, 
was preferred before tdm. Every instance 
of her gracious kindjiess, before so infinitely 
dear, turned its thorn-like pang into his 
heart ; for the sake of the regard she bore 
another had that regard been shown, her 
very appreciation was not genuine, but 
adopted on the recommendation of that 
other ; she had taken even his own genius 
on trust He despoiled her sweetest wreath 
of charity in the cool of that blank morning, 
tearing up the pale flowers of the conserva- 
tory, rending the fair ferns, and breaking 
branches off the linden, so that the nightin- 
gales shivered in their unveiled nest. He 
oven gnashed his teeth in honor of Lady 
Delucy, and cursed her wordlessly for having 
exdtea him to write a song-memorial of no 
memory he had ever known, and to blast its 
jprophecy with ruthless sadness. Still, the 
jeiy blank excluded not the prudence which 



^does not belong to passion, but is inevitahio 
in love. 

" If I betra]^ mvself I am lost," thought 
Rodomant, " if all be lost not now. But no, 
she only went that I might not disturb her 
thoughts of him, ungrateful as all women 
are." 

But, ungrateful as she was, she had not 
forgotten him, nor her generous intention 
towards him in the very least fulfilment. At 
eight o'clock a message came from Rosuelo 
to know whether Rodomant would take his 
first lesson in his own room or the priest's. 
Rodomant chose the latter alternative, anx- 
ious to get away from the scene of his night- 
terror, and further having a partiality for the 
vicinity of the prison-palace in which the 
princess slept 

Rosuelo, who had forbidden Rodomant to 
visit him a^ain privily, had of course set his 
negative aside on receiving, almost witJi the 
dawn, the commands of the princess. Still 
it was evident he intended to make the visit 
one of necessity and strict employment only, 
for the table was covered with books, and he 
only just noticed Rodomant's entrance by 
bowing, without looking up. But Rodo- 
mant took no notice of the books, begin- 
ning instanthf, ** I heard all about Forphyro 
Ust night, that is as much as she knows or 
thinks she knows — you must tell me the 
rest" 

Rosuelo, amazed at this abrupt remarkt 
laoked up — saw the shadow of the terror 
so dark below, and the blank above it, lying 
pallid on Rodomant's face. An expression 
at once all blank and all darkness — how 
could it be interpreted P what was there to 
read ? Yet Rosuelo saw, felt — as deep as 
his human nature went was pierced with 
sympathy. ''Another victim," he mur- 
mured, m his low rich tones, ''and tho 
slayer innocent" But as Rodomant seemed 
too absorbed, or too exhausted, to have 
heard the words, he added, " and what think 
you now of Porphyro — I told you of whom 
to inquire." 

" I nate him," said Rodomant, between his 
teeth. 

" Hard words and dangerous," said Ros- 
uelo with a guarded glance, " nor is he hate- 
ful" 

" Who loves him then P " cried Rodomant, 
with eyes he took no pains to veil, flashing 
defiance of the assertion. 

" The princess would tell you, thousands 
— and that tens of thousancb wiU. I won- 
der she did not say so." 

" Because I was placing facts before her, 
and she was rejecting them as truths-^ 
there was no time. I tell you I come to yoa 
to hear the rest — and will. Is the man bad f 
that is of some consequence, it seems to me« 
to be ascertained by those who if they hate 
him, do not hate her." 

"Porphyro bad — I think, on the con- 
trary, thathis heart is kind, and dispositioii 
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inclined to benevolence. I eyen think tbat 
in his self-estimate he is not willingly de- 
ceived, for I do not call his an intellect of 
lofty cast, and he has gazed so long on a 
point in the distance where lies the Possible, 
that his mental vision is weakened and dis- 
torted. Then again his honor is of a home- 
spun quality, and he would be glad to shift 
it for one of supoior material, on the plea 
that every man must better himself in order 
to better othOTs.** 

''Blue and crimson he would change it 
for — just what I thought, and suggested to 
the prmoess — she was exceedingly angry, 
though she made no noise — I saw that.'' 

- ** I wrnider ^u provoked her, it was smrely 
not worth while, even had you been one of 
her. own country, and a subject bom; for 
she is far too royal in her nature's essence, 
wluitever be the freaks of her benevolence, 
to punish her estate— > never would she ao- 
tualfy stoop." 

^ '' I don't clearly see," said Rodomant, who 
did not. ''Of course she would never 
stoop, because the lowlier she descended in 
rank, the loftier she would be raised above 
it in herself; it was quite worth while to 
tell her what I knew about Porphyro, fbc 
she thought too well of him. It might 
make her miserable without cause if she ms- 
oovered her mistake too late. Therefore, I 
do not understand why you say it was not 
worth while." 

" Because she would not, with all her de- 
voted spirit, her passionate singleness, %er 
pond innocence, marry any but a crowned 
Lead* Zrooe she might, though &r too- femi- 
nine, and of virtue too refined to retain such 
love even in its least degree, after the claims 
of one legitimate had been assumed by her." 

Just like other men, Bosuelo settled that 
the princess would not marry any man in 
rank below her own — because she had die* 
couraged himselfL 

Bodomant made his eyes look owlish. 
"Of course I never thought she would 
marry any but a crowned head ; that was 
exactly the reason I thought she might 
marry Porphyro." 

Kosuelo turned on him one of those 
glances that combine pity for isnorance, 
with contempt for assumed xnowleo^. 

" Your misconcepticm is quite natural. Of 
eourse you heard his own version of his late 
fidlureP" 

" I did not know that he had ever tried in 
any thing to mtcceecL We never spoke of 
what is called his political offence, tnougfa I 
heard others speak of it, but ooukL not even 
gain the initiat of it." 

" He simply desired an audience in pri- 
vate of the king ; and the kins after causing 
him to be searched and found unarmed, al- 
lowed him one, in which he requested (and 
seemed to. expect) his majesty to resign." 

"Tdhim — of course P" 

*«Not the crown, so he pretended, only 



what maket the crown «-» the prerogaMYe 
under its natural restrunt from vWu)ut, and 
its seal and sign, the approbation of the 
people— > even that he denied, wishing to 
take to himself, or to transfer to any one." 

" The prineess said she had never heaivl 
of that -^ was that a lie P a lie on lips like 
hers?" 

«<No more than if she told you she 
did not believe in purgatory, which I am 
sure she will never experience. This pre- 
tender took care to sow her mind so tmck 
with germs of thoughts and dreams most 
dear to her, all promising lor harvest the 
exaltation and happiness of humanity, that 
he left no room for prejudices to be struck 
by others. I also believe that he confided 
to her his plans without their name^ for 
there are two ways of lying, one called foul, 
the other^fedr ; die first is to substitute false- 
hood for fact ; the second to imply a little 
more, or confess a Uttle less than the whole 
and perfect truth. He adopted the latter 
mode, and she who is of honor like snow 
under its first cnu^ for purity, believed him 
of course. She does fa«]ieve what she sees 
and hears, that is why joy has never bios* 
somed in her youth." 

"I can sowcelv think, however, that he 
meant to deonve her — - he may simply with- 
hold his final intention until fulfilment, to 
add to her surprise, perhaps to what he fan- 
cies would be ner araiituae. For I fancy I 
can trace, under that iron calm of his, an 
arrogance which even passion would not 
soften, and thai would make him love to 
raise her, not for love's sake, but his own« 
What then — tell me ^- what is his destiny 
to the letter, in his own esteem P " 

" Of course it is obvious — he harps on 
the idea that he is descended firom Caiimag- 
nus, which is just possible, though I believe 
it not; — but to adduce such a fact, even 
were it a fact, in support of claims that held 
to it in the beginning, is, to say the least, a 
fault in w<M:se taste than the crime of trea- 
son simple. Why, there are a dozen families 
in any civilized country who might put forth 
as dear a right to royalty, being at the foun- 
tain head, not traditionally but historically, 
of royal blood. And to nint at such facts 
as dauns, even in the heat of delirious ambi- 
tion, is to commit an error against the laws 
of nature, to go back in the world's being 
instead of fcnwsrds ->- moral sorcery, if in* 
deed it could be done." 

" That was, I suppose, the two-sided of- 
fence-— to bc^ve m one's desoent from a 
dynasty extinct, and to desire the annihi- 
lation of the present, pretending onsel- 
What part 



fish motives. What part he means to play 
in process, even if in the end his aims suo- 
oeeo, I cannot think, nor how the people 
are to be governed*" 

" The trick might possibhr be tried, of the 
elected few, as was onoe played and swept 
into anarchy's quidt dukos. It might so hap* 
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neeessarv progitest of events, and if Per- 
fikyro toinKa he could gain eontn^ even 
•ver that few, I Ulw^ him mi^aken ; there 
are a doaen nieii in Farisinia, whose brains, 
if capacity were in the ascendant, might 
fule the worid-^they have alao not only 
heads, but voices, it is little likely ^y 
would need or call for a mouthpieee such as 
lua.^ A person so deficient in intellectual 
Jbabit, and so lioiited in expression, I never 
saw. If ever the reins were put between 
his fingers, it would be as though jrou or I, 
or ai^ other not trained a cavaher, were 
bidden to break a horse of the first breed 
firesUY caughu" 

*' That is in the Uood— »die Arabs are not 
lauffht eacept by nature — I also believe I 
eouKd hold a horse fast myself, and make it 
own me. However, you are a nriest, and I 
have as good as lived in a uouter — we 
both difi^, and either of us may be right er 
wroni^. / believe, that if that man asked 
the lunj^ to resign, he wUi resign, without 
bis asking, perhaps ; if he means to be at 
the head of the few, then they will wake up 
and find him there ; if he baa determined bw 
will govern all, he will do it, but not as liie 
princess ^inks. For he is fiunished, dying 
of thirst, mad in the core of perfect sanity, 
for Fame; what he consfd«rs its crowniq;^ 
heaven as well aa its ultunate earth-point $ 
and that is not what you would consider it, 
•or I. If it were the imperiai idea he wished 
to realise, the douds would^ descend from 
the sky to weave niqile for his livuig pall, 
and the stars would shape a <»own for him, 
did man refuse/' 

Edsuelo shoc^ his head slowly, but was 
evidently carelesa to dispute the matter, and 
Bodomant detected his weariness of that 
topic — changed it to a nearer interest ** I 
cannot understand one thing, and that is, 
how Porphyro became at home in. such a 
court as this | a person without parentage, as 
they represent lum/' 

** That is not strictly true -^ his father held 
an insular position, and his mother was no- 
Ue — on her side he might take the title of 
count. But such medium rank he repudi- 
ates, he never would' adopt it, jHroof moat 
rational of all that he requires the ti^moi^, 
and half expeeU it. Still, repudiating the 
title, he did not ienounce the privSeges 
understood bf it, and has tried the pulse ot 
every living monarch so to speak — lew even 
toudb thrones firom such a distance, and 
there seems a fate tiiat no r^ffnant idiould 
resist hu inflnenee{ wdl, it is true that cer- 
tain fishes require a pecuMar bait He 
here, aomewhat on aufinrance for a time, 
atili on a visit to a Met noblraian of ours ; 
and during that space chanced one of the 
bnumerable emotions of the people that 
bate yet reached a crMff. Amona; a hun- 
dred acreata or so, one s<^dier had been ahot 
for mutiiuraa gwimfaliiig over hia rations, and 



prince's carriage next time he went to maas 
in public -i- he had to wait a month, though 
that was an extraordinary mstance, to return 
thaidLS for the repression of the rebellion 
that had^ hardly breathed. This lurother 
aimed a pistol-shot at the prince, and Por- 
phyro, who was on horseback, rushed before 
the window-glass when he saw the man'a 
arm raised. The glass being shut, there 
was in reality little fear, except for the glasa 
itself, and further, the carriage was moving 
rapidly. However, it happened, fortunately 
for Porphyro that the i^ot brushed the max^ 
gin of his hat, so that there was at least a 
ajbow of danger averted firom the prince, who 
exaggerated it, as all cowards do, mid who 
never forgot the intervention. For he knew 
foil w^, whatever he knows wd, that tern 
indeed would interpose their bodies befi^ieii 
him and death, exoept those paid, and Tor« 
phyro at that moment had not 6«eii. Once 
here, I mean at court, he ingratiated himself 
aa subtly as an infection — to my perceptioil 
as littb agreeably, but as aure; gave ad« 
vices which were spproved but never fbl« 
lowed, flattered habits he did not personaUy 
adopt! w«8 ^<^ provedly a hypocrite, un- 
less he was a solitary exception, and detested 
not the head here. Worst of all, least com- 
piehensible, he bewitched her« Well, saint- 
esaes as well as saints were tempted, and 
angels felL** 

* ''If so,** said Rodomant, <<it proves at 
teaat that the fascinatinn of ugliness is aa 
stronff as the powor of beauty. He could 
affora to say this, not being beautiful him- 
s^ in his own eyes. 

^I believe,* said Rosuelo, «thal a crea* 
ture su^ as she — if there ever existed 
sudi anotiier face in angelic archetype, doea 
not perceive ugliness, nor is st^ject to tiie 
antipathies which invade the senses of coar- 
ser beings. That man attacked her in a 
principle— an abatraction he assured her 
might be realised. As man she understands 
him, perceives him not, she see* ati idea 
which her virgin and unbetrothed will as- 
serts to be his image — that is alL Could 
you see her, as she is often, and perhaps at 
this very instant, you would not be aston- 
ished that ugliness, as you caH it — that is, 
the impression which negatives beauty — baa 
over her little or no power. Her sensea 
seem charmed to unconsciousness in ^tm 
heart which embraces all humanity } charity 
annfiiilates her tastes — otherwise, fhdl of 
body as she is, I see not how aha couM have 
ever lived ao long.* 

"Where is she at this moment, thenP** 
The thought of seeing her again quickened 
into yearning. 

** uk one of the prisons, there she ^enda 
all her mornings, a day for each in turn, 
most frequently underground, as there He 
the criminals whose cnmes rise highest in 
tMr intaatfam» and wha are dw hardlieal 
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wreoged upon the diviaei or ^abalbal ng^ 
of royalty. 

''Welly'' 8aid Bodomanti courageously, 
" you have been very ^ood so far, a»d hftve 
told me some charmmg little e{H0odee of 
real romauoe, pray crown your kiadneaB, 
take me with' you and let me «ee her, how 
ahe looks, I will not bp^ok to her. As for 
doing any thing else, I could as easily write 
a sonata oi^ the sky, as read a grammar les* 
Son, yet I promise you I will learn double 
to-morrow, treble the next day, and so on. 
My memory is certainly i»odigioiis •— Por* 
phyro told one truth there for all lus lies. 
And as for those eternal sentinels, I shall 
pack up the books and carry them on my 
shoulders, and just you tell me what * good 
day' is in your tongue, and I shall siknce 
their wonderment with it* 'He has been 
leming of the priest,' they will say. For 
of^nirse the pnest is tibte finest scholar in 
all the country." 

Whether, out of routine, even a man of 
the church prefers a vision of his material 
paradise, as even to the wisest among the 
race of the wise, "stolen waters" were the 
most refreshing, it cannot be said; but it is 
certain that auer proper resistance to the 
unruly appeal, Rosuelo gave in, and con- 
sented that Kodomant should accompany 
him in what for him was an exceptional visit 
in the forenoon. Passing the long wall of 
the convent, a quarter of a mile through 
ooni-fields bordered mith shrubs, full of fruit 
ana blossom at once, brought them to the 
city, the capital of the princedom of Belvi- 
dere. At a distance it lay against the sky's 
deep sapphire, like a cluster of domed pearls 
and irD^y-pointed ^nnnacles ; evea near at 
hand the ruddy brick and stainless stone 
burned rosily and dazsling in the sun-pierced 
darity of the atmosphere, close-blaring upon 
noon. Inside the gates, true, still the domes 
swelled palpably, and the spires pointed calm 
as needles cast in marble, but alike too much 
above the eye gazing onwards in suspense, 
to attract them from what showed at hand 
■round. Close streets, like lanes of London ; 
unpaved, dingy roads, paths traoeless, dry 
seas of drifted dust all baked beneath the 
burning air, struck Kodomant like a hard 
material dream, and in that slow furnace he 
nearly swooned, before the point of desire 
was reached. He and Rosuelo seemed the 
only things alive, excei^ the insects, whose 
crowding clouds made we only shade between 
men moving and the sun — water-carriers 
weise flung in the full blaze beside their ves- 
sels, and fruit-sellers watched their blooming 
perfomed baskets like tinted statues. But in 
the hot, quiet town at length Kosuelo paused. 
There was a low thick portal, leading to an 
immense court-yard j they entered &s, and 
here men moved in plenty — the eternal sen- 
tries, as Rodomaat called them ; even they 
seemed to march wound up. On the flags 
of the. courtyard the sun struck enutUy j 



Rodomaat east Ms eyes wildly around far 
shade — there was none all over tiie nufiier- 
ous studding windows, and thdr innumeraUe 
thwartkag ws — and gladly, at Rosuelo^ 
Indding, he rushed into what was the twi- 
light nimmer of a broad stone vault *—Uie 
IfMt aoove grornid, and which left them as 
they touched the top step of the flight that, 
when the door was closed behind tbem, felt 
like windinc Uaekne^s ; so ihax dizziness, 
tosether wiui the dark, would have unstead- 
ied the firmest footsteps. Ae to Rodomant, 
the steep and tortuous twists were hideous 
as a nightmare in the chasm which, to a sen- 
sitive brain, darkness unmitigated mdLcs in 
being. " Why did you not bring your lan- 
tern P " he inquired, feeling at the same time 
for Rosuelo's frock, at which he pludked for 
safety, to convince himself he still could /ee2. 
" There are lights below already —this is not 
my usual- time. Here we are," he added, 
and truly at that moment Rodomant touched 
straight ground. ** I must ask you not to 
speak n(Hr whisper, and do not ^ too near. 
I will bid them open the door a httle way, so 
that you can see. But it must be a moment 
only; when I touch your arm we must 
return." 

Then the priest uttered a pass'-woTd m his ^ 
lowest tone, and what seemea invisible hands ' 
moved rustlingly ; with great, though almost 
noiseless labor, a door, winch was but a 
breach in a wall seven feet in thickness, 
closed rudely by a mass of ston^, was heaved 
back about a foot; Through the crack 
gushed a ydilow glimmer, and showed to 
Kodomant the unldling sentinels, looking 
like mailed ghosts, as they glided back to 
their dense niches outside the door, and there 
stood motionless. With that same yellow 
glimmer there floated outwards an unctuous, 
tepid odor, indescribable for its ^sgust, but 
loathsome to the full as that scent of corrup- 
tion after death which We shut, on its first 
hint, into the coffln. Rodomant was so 
intensely sensitive to it that his first impulse 
was to take advantage of the yellow ray and 
rush up stairs — it actually preoccupied him 
to the exdusinn of the princess's memory. 

" Do you see her ? " asked Rosuelo, who 
was behmd the door, in the faintest whisper, 
and the question recalled to him — what? 
that she, of her own choice was there, and in 
the midst of That whose very verge of dis- 
comfort he found it so hard to approach, to 
which his strongest effort of volition only 
could bind him, e^en for a few fleet moments* 
Still sick — brain-sick with the reeking hu- 
man odor, heart-sick with the labor of the 
pulse in the airless pressure, he strained his 
eyes — dim also with the double faintness — 
to pierce the unseattered breath-mist which 
forbade pure light to Uve tiiere — cykl it enter. 
Yet torches by hundreds were hanging fhom 
the sides, their refines blotched widely on> 
the universal glase of damp which linea the 
walls^ and the riUs of moastute that erawlis4 
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flbwly downwards like the toad's cold tndl. 
There seemed hundreds <^ paUets, or rather 
beds, fcxr though aU flung upon the ground, 
not one was without its pulow* By each 
pallet, too, there seemed a woman, each 
robed like each in sad and solem vesture ; 
all seemed like phantoms, gleaming stoad- 
lastly within a dream on the edge of awaken- 
ing — a conscious dream. But there uhu 
but one — one life, one heart, one soul, for 
him who gased; whose dim glance as it 
fixed on her grew clear, whose instinct would 
haye isolated her amidst the whole seven 
heayens of perfect spirits. Not his alone 
perhaps — he saw, without eary in that hour, 
that every eye fed on her, devoured her ges- 
tures, drank consolation from her beauly — 
the true use of beauty given to woman. 
Eyes sunk so deeply that they seemed but 
eyeless sockets — eyes glaring with the Uack 
fire of fever wrung £r(»n strength— eyes 
gleaming like pallid meteors from hollow, 
half-skeleton faces, and eyes whose owners, 
happier thui the rest^ retained the softest 
instinct of humanity, with vision shivered 
tiurough their tears ; all these surveyed her 
openly, with hunger and thirst for her pres- 
ence — she shrunk not from that dread, 
intense regard -^helpless yet safe with those 
* stripped of all law but that of gratitude ; 
nor nrom their contact either. For as many 
as had- starength to crawl had kept long be- 
fore firom their beds, lay all about her feet, 
and clutched her garment's hem, while she 
bathed a wound of foulest stench, and bound 
it, smilingly, caressingly, as a tender mother 
the thom-scratdi of an angrv rose on her 
infant's firagrant skin. Fresn fruits lay in 
their baskets on the ground, not a herry 
q>oiled; white loaves stood* there uncut, 
and bottles through which the wine, untasted, 
blushed. Rest, from her own forgotten and 
conquered weariness, dropped sweeter on 
their souls than sleep, and every wild, unruly 
nature found its home in her world-embra- 
oinff heart. " Oh, that I were one of ikem,'* 
said Bodomant to himself, '< then were I not 
too insignificant to be loved." 

"The 'time is up," murmured Bosuelo, 
and touched him on the arm. And they left 
heaven below them under the ground, to miss 
it in the light of day, that great celestial 
4&vstery the firmament, tmd the sditude 
where She was not. 



CHAPTEB XXIV. 

It is strange, vet common, to hear this 
age pronounced the least romantic that has 
been bom of time. To call it the most 
Masenable were not to lie, for ideas the 
neatest, imd aspirations of the strongest 
ii§ht| must be explained and realised to be 



understood, <v shared by men with Man. If 
adventure and invention be initials of Ro- 
mance, tiien this is an era of ite triumph, 
and as for heroism, its grand component, 
heroes are numbered in a nameless crowd, 
their names preserved in heaven, too many 
for record on earth. As for tragedy, tlie 
second element of romance, its influence 
whispers in a universal wail, calm under^ 
current of great humanisation's fuoroaching 
tide. Nor does it appear that the revela- 
tions of science, liffht stronger than the sun, 
nor its dreams, fitlmled in iron, have lessened 
the delight of mortality in art, in meta- 
physics, m imaginations. If more men write 
verses, fewer men make poetry ; it never caa 
grow wild as weeds, nor be trampled under 
foot so, Uke those vain scattered stutteringa 
of the former, idiots self-invested with the 
paper-crown. If many more breathe sympa- 
thies with themes befitting brotherhood into 
the ears of the gi^eat family, as many hide 
their selfish feeH^s, how sweet soever, from 
the world. The very genius of the period, 
late crowned yiMi success more perfect than 
ever was doomed to man — the genius steam, 
is as beautiful in its might and regularity aa 
the type it extenders -^self-command. Its 
ver^ special and dominant peculiarity of 
forcing men^to involuntary personal con- 
nection with eadi other has failed to wring 
from a single bosom ite secret, either of bit- 
terness or bliss. Some such thoughte as 
these, and many fiancies more, too mie and 
fleetly spent for words, occupied Lady Delu- 
cy, sitting at home in her country castle, as 
isolated, even literally, from all external cir- 
cumstance, as though no railway spirit shot 
hourly across the land its level of da^k Hnes 
cut through the rose-hung hedges, and past 
the surges of the yellowing wheat. Then its 
deep tremendous voice, so terribly distinct 
in frost, so mysteriously distinct all seasons 
from that of tnunder <A of the sea, mixed on 
this mellow morning with the strong warm 
rush of the west wind, now bringing up £ast- 
flying racks of clouds to bathe the or^ht 
earUi in shadow, now sweeping heaven as 
clear as the circle of a steinless shield. The 
lady who sat in her favorite room saw noth- 
ing of these changes upon the daylight, 
h^rd nothing of the voices of the wind and 
steam; yet was she not idle in her preoccu- 
pation, her mind was indeed busy in revenge 
for the fireedom of her hands and eyes. Nor 
had she dropped one good, nor taken up one 
useless halnt for any change in her opinions 
or disappointment m any one she mid ever 
trusted ; and she possessed the virtue so rare 
and excellent, of positively, not neutrally, 
forgiving those who had brought her pain, 
so that honestly as well as generously she 
could rejoice with them or weep. That there 
was more than enough romance in thia real 
world she knew — if she had not experienced | 
bitterly she bemoaned the &to of those in 
whom no oommonplaee teste of discipline ok 
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di8ap|)omtment could destroy or blunt ^ 
sharp and fatal sensibility vmch aggravates 
trouole to torture, while it heightens to ecsta- 
ay content. Singularly enough, what had 
made her heart more tender, and her symna- 
thy more true for such, had done for ner 
character what no previous experience had 
accomplished, no lesson of me enforced. 
While the person who had made her earth 
heaven, in all but the fiilfilment, was at 
peace in the hearths pros^rity, she had never 
fdt her own deep fondness falter, her un- 
claimed allenance, or her secret faith. But, 
once beholdmg hnn alone amidst the ruins 
of his happiness, the crest of his great pride 
in the dust, the flower of his love torn from 
its bleeding stem, she found in her pity, for 
her passion a perfect antidote, an enduring 
cure. Perhaps it was strangest of all, that 
with that soft passion vanished its softer 
shadow ^melandioly; life no longer a bur- 
den, borne for love's sake alone, became at 
length true life for others ; her sympathy was 
warm, not a spark struck 1^ benevolent im- 
pulse from colder chari^ $ ner heart opened 
with her hand. As for the wild words, whose 
error the hour excused, which Diamid Alba- 
ny dropped in her ear, when freshly stung by 
misery, they had melted from her memorv as 
iJiough unspoken, the very time she met him 
next, when he came to her for the help which 
a strong man will only take from a woman, 
in the need he will confess to her alone. To 
look to spiritual causes, which form regularly 
as the least occult, it was, of course, the very 
&ct of her former passion's regeneration into 
unmixed love, that brought the heart too 
strong to break and be at rest, near hers. It 
w»8 now but the bloom of July, and not a 
year since Oeraldine had left her husband, 
ttnd Rodomant the protection of his first 
friend. Of both these, and another, whose 
interests were dearer and nearer home, she 
sat and mused. More precious were his 
interests than theirs, fi>r reasons which ap- 
peared to her as just as they were extraordi- 
nary, in the course of events. When Oeral- 
dine left England, it had been in publicity's 
ftill light ; it was said to all and believed by 
sdl, save those who had seen the secret, that 
sh^ had only gone to Italy for a season on 
aeeount of her sudden illness. Every body 
except the immediate circle she left, and the 
relation to whom she returned, also believed 
that her husband accompanied her, it being 
ttmn fui recess; particularly as Albany re- 
appeared after Christmas i^ain in London, 
and went to work as usual in the tread-mill* 
of the political slave and aspirant. But when 
time crept on, or flew, and it was clearly evi- 
dent that he never left England nor town for 
m day ^- not even at Easter this year — it 
began to be surmised — was whispered — 
wsk noised about, that there had been an 
actual though utterly unacoountaUe separa" 
tion^ unaccountable because Diamid's de- 
Tolbn to his yoanir wife had given rise to 
17 



many an ignorant comment and sickly sne^. 
On the top of this foundation-stone for ca- 
lumnv, the infraction of so faultless a do- 
mestic system as that of England, a superb 
pyramid in honor of the living was rapidly 
erected ; the most insignificant facts, the vul- 
garest Httle anecdotes, supplied by servants 
and time-servers, were heaped together, and 
held by an amalgam of aspersions, too care- 
fully or carelessly framed for libel. The 
crown or apex of this fine moral structure 
was a large book, which appeared so season- 
ably that it seemed actually probable it had 
been prepared on purpose — a life written 
without authority of the living, a memoir as 
dififused and labored as ever perpetuated the 
true or false f^me of the dead — an anony- 
mous book, a bad book — so bad that, like 
an arch-hypocrite, it deceived its own author; 
and when it had been greedily perused by the 
Just and the unjust, and not suppressed, he 
drugged his conscience with the flattering 
fklsenood that he had done not only his duty, 
but a service to the state as well as the pub- 
lic. But this last stone, with its hieroglyphs 
well graven on the memories to which tney 
had b«en transferred, was but just placed on 
its height — the pyramid, when lo! in nine 
hours, the pyramid was as though it existed 
not, it remamed to be regarded no more than 
a dust-heap ; the doom of all pyramids that 
have tried to touch Heaven these modem 
times. Still, lies once imbibed by the cruel 
or the dull as truths — those who love them, 
or love not the Truth itself, soon leaven the 
life they entered ; the poison, mixed through 
the whole humanity, alters its essence, even 
renders it, like that poison-king of old, capa- 
ble of absorbing falsehood to any extent 
without distrust or pain. So the million—^ 
that vague tero^ for the tares among the 
human wheat — ^^ began to invent theories as 
to Albany's career, and criticisms on his 
character, of their own ; and not only such 
as live by the abominations they love, did so, 
but men of reputed honor, and honesty pro- 
fessed. Notibin^ was too mean, of too creep- 
ing tfb insinuation, to be grafted on the real 
subtlety which distinguished his intelligence ; 
no fraud too monstrous to be attributed to 
his yet undeveloped intention. Did he, with 
the oracular simplicity peculiar to great 
minds of large experience, utter an opinion 
— finite and liable to error as are all those 
who prophecy by preeedentf which, in God's 
sye^m, is not always a concomitant of man's 
—and did that opinion flul to fhictify in fact, 
he was then a traitor to his profession, his 
utterance had been a deseed and wilful 
heresy, he had but spoken to hear his own 
voice, to silence others less voluble, per- 
chance less arrogant, that he might amuse 
himself by seattermg the poor needles of his 
Sarcasm uke a sane, not a mad man, flinging 
fire. The most respected and venerable 
chronicles of the popular press originated, 
or issued, tiiese tirades, pointless but laooN 
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ftting like blunted we^oiu. Yet not one of 
. thoAe originators or issuers fieuled to ^orge 
with curiositj unsated the daily supplies of 
the reporters who wanned up Albany's im- 
pertinences of the night almost boCnre thev 
were cold ; and there was not a reader of all 
the myriads which pay for their literary ban- 
quets at the rate of a penny a day, wiio did 
bot snatch the sheet (dewy from the morn- 
ing press) and rend it rutMessly open to 
pounce on Albany's speeches-^ or on his 
name» when it stood, as it did so often, to 
varnish the leader — each repetition better 
than a guinea to the golden edit(»iftl pocket 
Kor did a noonday breakffEist, on porcekin 
and silver, digest in any instance among 
those little people called the great, without 
the assistance of that bitter tonic, Albany's 
undeserved yet mevitable notoriety, admm- 
istered in the morning paper. Not diese 
•trict prints alone were in&bted to him for 
displeasing without oause, Uiere was ond 
organ aemi-literary, and half of pseudo^art, 
which had been established to ridicule rather 
than satiruse each thing and person happen- 
ing to relieve the monotony or scare the pro- 
pnetv of the social system. This pictorial 
liornbook for the grownrup children, from 
which they learned to magnify the little- 
nesses of others, and scorn the greati^ases, 
would have been almost as forlornly circum- 
atanced as the shadowless man, but for Al- 
bany's existence. Innumerable, infinitesimal, 
kaleidoscopic, were the representations and 
vdsrepresentations of his person, Ids physi- 
ognomy, his habit, turn, or trick. Their 
frequency — nay constancy of recurrence, 
; never involved a failure of interest; un- 
swerving, fascinated, universal, ihai at least 
^oved one species of consistency in its vic- 
t6m or hero, for he was both. 

The truth was, that the day, nay, the very 

SItour in which Geraldine left; her husband 

^%ith her parents, her doctors, and her eonsin 

' Oeraldi, — her husband, strieken far too des- 

>.nerately to resist any who cared enough lor 

inis suiferings to control him, went Qui^Iy 

•v«way with the only peiison who did se* care. 

Lftdy Delucy asked no permission of his, she 

.took* him — he mi^ht have been an idiot tn- 

Int, for his passivity at that moment-* to 

lier own houses. And there she kept him 

.perfectly secure in the devoted secrecy, — 

■ouracle even raat&e than the honor ai one's 

frieikls, — of her servants, as well, of cour8e^ 

M that of her only child. In feet it is no 

Iraism — truth's counterfeit and loiU — to 

-eay that virtue is its own reward ; mot dumb 

j$md sheeplike harBaleasnesa^ misdoing never, 

' Joing good to n<Hie i but idnoere sind aetlve 

-wtue, naked truth do4hed on with kind- 

-.nsiss. The servants in tins kdy^s employ 

«ere some of them venerable and oraonlar 

\,§assips, the rest inexperienced end greedy 

-Mee^ but all gossips. Each and every one 

»«£ them knew <^ IHamid's former visk,tbe 

^Ui informed the youa^ who had not wit- 



nessed, or rather known of diem in the flrirt 
instances foor the chief of them had been 
secretive visits, and as, of course, such per- 
sons will, they concluded them romantic and 
prelusive. But remembering them clearly, 
aji su<^ persons remembmr only such facts,*- 
olearlv as Elisabeth herself recalled ; her own 
child Wd her not more laered or more inne- 
oent, than in her care for Albany, they held 
their mistress now« But it was a mvstefy 
still, and as such appreciated, guarded from 
all other houses as though a hiiU of it might 
endanger the ho^or of that they served. 

It was well for Lady Bekicy and for her 
charge, tlwt no eye but hers should detect 
the woe which lind follen on this eh3d of 
superb genius and gu&less heart It was 
that reaui^' of suffering ^^ch is stripped of 
the last rag i^ romance, shorn of the last n^ 
of poetry. Despair breathed eokUy on tfaie 
invisible life-bleemng wounds and frose them 
fast ; existence lay fl£ont the soul as the hard 
seas of the eteraid ice, a monstrous desola- 
tion like the infidd's dream of death. Lady 
Delucy had seen thegripoof nervous torment 
whose very strength impurts streng^ for en- 
durance ; she had watcncd the fev^-fire ^uik 
dry the fouirtaiiis of fresh healdi ; had 
marked the doom of swifldnease, life divided 
from death by a spasm, ha^ never had sbe 
witnessed nor imagined tins man's fael^rfeaB 
and hopeless woe. If he had gone mad for 
a while, or eould have been influenced to 
sleep, she would not have endured for him 
such dismayii^ wretehednese ; but neither 
happened ; he nevM* dlinshefed> either day or 
night for weeks, nor wandered in hie mind, 
nor lost physical constiainU H» whole nn- 
tmre was bent on forcmg him front the snb- 
jeet to which he never allnded by wcnrd,^ yet 
which supplanted every other,^ aaad diained 
contemp^tion to itselH She therefore treated 
him as if nothing had happened, made Mm 
take her in to dinn», talked to him so that, 
before EHaabeth and the aervmits, he conld 
not but answer ; «nd between ^se bMsslul 
banquets she read or {dajred to him — even 
forced him to ride ana drive with herr And 
this awful grief of his — fortunately for fan 
charaet^, secretly s» mufih more sensitive 
than proud -^ never chaiwed him outwardhr ; 
he had been w<»n too for — to the qum; 
for years inused to passion, albeit not o€ this 
fbnn and pathos. Geitainly his ^air diinaed, 
but its textufe was too fine to render this re- 
markable; and if its raven blaekness was 
thwarted by a silvery tiiread or two, why tbe 
w<Hrld said he was getting c^der, that a'nMm 
at &%y shottld ^lacefrtUy resign the pakn of 
youth, and eonsi^ his hwt vaeary tooUivion. 

The lady bed intended to aovise hie retnm- . 
ing to face affidrs and meiv after the autemft* 
drought and winter-oeld had added efaaii^ 
to the timewhtoli is and to heal atiwoundai 
hut he antieipated her, left her abruptly, 
and, exeept in puUie she had never seen haii 
kor hod he wriifeMi to knr mntillhii 
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day, when sbe 8«t wHIi her hrightest eotinte- 
nance at the table whereon lajr nis letter, an- 
notincinff Us intention of visiting her the 
moment he sho^ be released from his ser- 
vice — that is, aceordinff to immutable and 
eorioft* cuatom, when Vxe Moom of summer 
18 left the eountry fbr the year. 
Now, aa for Oeraldfne, a word or two here 
■nffiee. Of or from her, Lady Delu«y had 
never heard — etcept from her servants or 
tiirongh the Court Chroniele, which is per- 
mitted gratis to advertise the movements of 
the great, that Oeraldifle, eo lar from being 
dead, was better, even likely to recover — 
unless she should riiik return to a eKmate 
less benign. Aim, being a fine, but not a 
fashionable noble, ahe Imd neither met nor 
aoiight to meet Oeraldine's parents since 
their return from Italy. Hearing, therefore, 
fioUiing from her or her husband, Lady De- 
lucy concluded her to have eo entirely amazed, 
sna shocked him, that he held not' with her 
nor woiild allow correspondence. Under- 
ttanding him little lhere,for Diamid with his 
infallible instinct, the icerU of character, 
eonld not lose it or lay it aside for any men- 
tal or moral aufTering of any degree, it being 
of his essence. He would rather have been 
annihilated — he did cut down and phick up 
by its roots his pride — before he would 
have left his wife unhoticed, onaddressed, to 
any influence which might injure her or her 
final peace. And knowing her still tender 
youth, he was aware she had not yet been 
carried to the point of life from which we 
view peace of conscience an precious, even 
next to the repose of love. Then if he sus- 
pected not her virtue and her honor — there 
was one whom he suspected of neither — 
Oeraldi of the fatal temperament, fatal for its 
owner, and fatal for those it succeeds in pos* 
9€Ming with itself. 80 Diamid first, though 
privily, wrote to the physicians and parents, 
also at the %amt time a note to Oeraldi, this 
half-fatheriy, half-fraternal, impressing on 
him in the very request that he would en- 
deavor to console Oeraldine in her husband's 
absence, the fiict of his own sole right over 
the boy's cousin. On receiving fkvorable ac- 
counts ftom the two first, no answer from the 
last, he wrote to Oeraldine herself, kindly but 
not ardently, and hivited her to write to him 
when she could — was strong enough, that 
Is — without alhidingto, or idlowing in his 
st^rle, the cause of separation. Oeraldine 
neither answered that letter nor Oeraldi for 
her, nor any of his succeeding letters, regu- 
lar as the mails fhemsehreti still he wrote, 
and took care to ascertain through her grand- 
mother, that Oenddhie duly received his com- 
ttuntcaHons. That great oM lady, who had 
dislikad the marriage, replied to his inquiries 
aa eooHy as was consistent with respect for 
her own side of the connection ; and this 
negative insult, so bitter to one of his blood, 
he had in addition tv endure. So among all 
others, hit aJfidra stood now. 



Tfaie romance of life, which struck Lady 
i>elucy as so real and evident, was not only 
derived from her ir\,ward contemplation of 
the tragedy of a single heart, but also from 
the impression sudden and more startling of 
another passion crowned. Besides the letter 
from Albany on her table, lay there a pile of 
foreign newspaper's, and another letter, from 
a former friend of hers, an actfess then, now 
married and living with her husband in a 
lovelv villa, on the near borders of that very 
earthly' paradise which to Rodomant had 
seemed the promised land. She had but 
glanced through that letter and the papers, 
after breaking Diamid's seal : his words pe- 
rused and reperused, she returned to the ror- 
mer again ; and was reading thetn still when 
Elizamth came into the room, and gave her 
mother one e^ger intense look before her en- 
trance was even realtik^d. 

" la that you, dearest?" asked Lady De- 
lucy, the moment she became conscious of 
Elizabeth's still presence — still as her step. 
Then before her daughter could reply, she 
Went on, as one forced to carelessness by 
great anxiety. " I am so grieved, so disaji* 
pointed, that we hare no letter from Charles, 
though the mail is in. But it must not 
make us too apprehensive, for his is not a 
lady*s pen, and you heard last maiL" 

•• Oh," answered Elizabeth, quietly, " the 
mall is in ; we must wait for the next I sup- 
p(>8e. Have you looked at the papers P " 

** Not the eoerv day papers, but something 
better, a parcel ftoim tne Condessa Aaulejo, 
after going through which, I am so elevated 
that Ifeef as one in a balloon ; I can never 
condescend to the Time^ this day. Truly 
history is stranger than story." 

" Mv dear mother, pray enlighten me," 
asked Mizabeth, in a tone of desperate inter- 
est, sitting down behind her mother's chair, 
and seeming to see over her shoulder. 

"Read, or shall I?" 

** Oh, mamma, pray, you, — that print io 
dazzles my eyes, really, the ink is but a shade 
darker than the paper." 

** And the paper a conglomerate of bank 
notes. Nevertheless, as good ink andpa|)6r 
as Charles uses ; I wonder what he did with 
the immense quantity of both, which I packed 
for him." 

'* Oave it to his men who wanted to write 
to their wives," in a tone of jest, yet contain- 
ing fact, still with that extreme quietude 
which was not so remarkable in Elizabeth as 
an excited mood had been, and Which did 
not strike her mother as being, though it 
was, under even her average of calm. So 
Lady Belocy read, in the rich word-music of 
Belvidere, an account, special and minute in 
degrees most unusuiil, or rather quite excep- 
tional, with the revelations of its press ; in 
feet, a fhlL though cottp^essed narrative of 
Herman Rodomant It was stated that it 
had bcjefn drawft up to satlalV the demands 
afaimit«Mdand odent ootridlity, dMtidem. 
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ingf mad the writer, that tovereign gpNuus, 
and first of modern artiftts, and care had 
been taken to gather from himself alone the 
circumstanoes of his eirHer history and career 
at its commencement. ** And," added Lady 
Delucy, ** I must say for him, that though he 
disappointed me, he had deceived no one 
else, only leading facts are given, and each is 
correct. Fancy, Elizabeth, their fancying 
they could make Rodomant reveal his inner 
life. I am glad he has not done so, hia re*- 
serve is intact; but there is just what he 
told me himself, his boyhood and youth, his 
meeting us ; he has been generous enough 
to insert the story of Alarcos, and obstinate 
enouffh to give . our name, which, for a won- 
der, the^ have spelt right. But what follows 
ia amazmg to me, for I never fancied genius 
to be a goose with golden eggs. Yet £b had 
crept into the golden centre of power, fash- 
ion, and pride — the very^ life-speck oif that 
tiny world of Brobdignaeian dignities. Set- 
tled in the very palace, gk>ve in fflove with tiie 
prince; and the princess — that surprises 
me most of all— nas constituted him her 
cabinet musician ; that alone a great salary 
1 know, for I remember the condessa saying 
how she grudged it" 

True, that die princess grudged giving a 
great salary to tne musicians, overpaid al- 
ready by her father — for sycophancies 
rather than art-services which mocked the 
name — as, to use again the inevitable art- 
slang, Bodomant was the first classidan ever 
accepted in the offices he held. The prin- 
cess had grudged throwing money to the 
rich and incompetent, while so many deso- 
late and hungry souls crowded in vaults 
and dungeons under the pavement of her 
father's capital But Lady Delucy knew as 
little of the foreign royal woman as women 
in this country generally know of their alien 
sisters — a cosmopolitan in the gender fem- 
inine perhaps exists not — quite a right and 
natural denciencr^, if woman should be*ez- 
clusively domestic. 

«* Then," added the ladjr, « he is also cab- 
inet composer to the pnnce, pianist, oigan- 
ist, director, and editor — what means that? 
— of the prince's operas; and they have 

f'ven him — oh ! I cannot count the orders, 
never could have believed Bodomant 
would wear orders." Nor did he. 

<<What is inexplicable, and I fancy a 
ccUch-franco fit, is that they assert he was 
introduced at the Belviderian court ^ that 
nondescript adventurer, Porphyro. That I 
cannot believe — the court is sewn up and 
chained down with precedent — haughtiness 
is a disease with it. And Porphyro is not 
only no one, but is a vulganan neuter; 
never beheld I a man with so common-place 
a countenance. I saw him in London, at a 
play which he no more seemed affected by 
than if he had been stone blind and dea£ 
But never mind about the introduction, Bod- 
omant. it there, and there seexn^s nothing 



more for him to do but sit still and write^ 
What quantities he has written — how was 
it all put down ? — these endless sonatas, his 
own original idea, his initial — how divise 
the first one was ! A list of his composi* 
tions for the church — alas! he has ratted 
to the Catholics — a new mass once a 
month, pretty well. Songs, not so many of 
them as formerly; I am glad of it; his 
princedom is orchestra. Last, and best, his 
new o^era. Worst for us, though, as we 
can neither see nor hear it till uie prince 
chooses to let it breathe beyond his own 
theatre. He will not even grant it to hia 
subjects, except the court. And in another 
part of the paper they crush him with flat- 
teries, smower him with incense — the 
prince, I mean. And what horrors I read 
of him in our THmes yesterday." At this 
point the lady made a lonp pause. Eliz- 
abeth desperately again put m, — 

** I cannot fancy how Aodomant would get 
on in such a court as that, with its absiutl 
and awful etiquettes. I should have thought 
he would have been beheaded after his first 
bow, if he made one, so sure he would be to 
do it against the etiquettes, of which there 
are so many for the simplest action." 

*'A serieii of masks, slufted ever^ mo- 
ment There are two ways of contriving to 
prolong existence in sucn a case ; either to 
fulfil each letter of etiquette, exaggerate 
every conservative cipher, or to let both 
alone altogether, to fulfil none. Few can do 
this, if not gracefully, even successfully ; 
but I fancy £odomant to be just the one. 
And for his punishment — they would con- 
sider a musicianf of whatever caste, too in- 
significant to punisb, unless his crime were 
capital ; for instance, to attempt the life oi 
the prince, or brush the dress of his daugh- 
ter. Then with all his eccentricity, Bod- 
omant is faultlessly well-bred ; his rough- 
nesses are those of the uncut diamond, or 
the quartz, sparkling with its gold." 

"He is restored to your &vor then, 
mamma ? " 

** He never lost it, mv love. It was only 
my passion for candor that he pained." 

But the very fact that he bad not ceased 
to interest her proved she did not really 
believe he had deceived her meaningly ; yet 
she was not aware of this latter fact 

** The dazitling description haa put some* 
thin^ aside I wanted to tell you. Diamid ia 
coming to stay here, in our house, not his 
own, next month." 

No hesitation on her own part "How, nor 
suspicious glance on ElizabetVs ; with the 
death of her life's long dream, her daugh- 
ter's idea of its existence had also died nat- 
urally. No love, save mutual love, endures 
the test of time — how much less expands 
into the soul's eternity I 
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*<I AM very glad," said Elizabeth, with 
the first real interest she had felt, thaugb 
«hown not so desperately as the fidse. Her 
motJier, having read her news till they 
were doomed waste paper, now turned to 
look at her daughter, for the first time won- 
dering why she sat behind her rather than 
at her side. Had she looked but an instant 
earlier, she would have seen Elizabeth paler 
than ever in her sei^est spells of delicacy. 
J^ow she had never beheld her crimsoned 
with so warm a blush. And the mother, 
who knew not that the daughter's old sus- 
picion had died, thought her child was 
blushing for her ; no need to make a boast 
of natural instinct or acquired penetration, 
when self-consciousness, finer than both 
their influences, so often causes them to err. 
Elizabeth saw this, more acutely sensitive to 
all impressions whicji fell on het that morn- 
ing than ever in her life before. And the 
pleasure she expressed in Albany's an- 
nounced visit was more than twice as deeply 
feh. Strange and spiritual, when most ter- 
rible, are the crises of passion, of which 
some experiences count only one, some 
many, but aU only one supreme. Eliz- 
abeth's had arrived this day. 

It has been said accurately, if not logi- 
cally, that parents should not watch too 
closely, that is^ openly, for the child's eoff- 
nizance, its health ; tKat such a habit entails 
almost invariable depression of the system, 
self-detected in the requisition for anxiety. 
It is quite as true that a parent should not 
too curiously pry into the progress of the 
moral life, now strictly soever he or she 
should induct the child into the rules which 
make goodness beauty. And it is certain 
that parents who exert, in either case, such 
over-vigilance, succeed far less in winning 
filial confidence than those parents whose 
devotion is at once more impulsive and dis- 
creet. Lady Delucy had the maternal in- 
stinct in its perfection, but the only child 
who came to claim it was the offspring of a 
husband she had nqt loved; therefore her 
maternal instinct, except for the cradle 
hours, was of no. actual use. This mother 
loved her daughter as she deserved, but 
understood her not^ for she had understood 
her child's father without loving him. Did 
we choose to examine secret &cts, which 
reveal themselves for those who take the 
pains to search, we should find inevitably, 
perhaps without exception, retribution 
weighed in the balances with desert* the 
scales eaual — side bv side. 

Whetner Lady Delucy was right in for- 
biddii^ her dav^hter to marry and go to 
India m her first youth, because of deUcate 
health, may be questioned. She meant to 
be ; but the h^her wisdom wanting, blind 
instinct acted in th^ dark, and failed. She 
employed not her intellect to decade, know- 



bg not that it iras her duty to edl it into 
reouisition for jud^ent between her own- 
chud and other girls of tender age and 
health. She littk dreamed, though she 
ought to have known, that for Elizabeth 
suspense and separation from her lover were 
infinitely more wearing, and likely to de- 
crease her strength, than the most ruthless 
hardihood imposed upon the wife of a 
soldier of Charles Lyonhart's rank; nor 
that. such a position, under protection of the 
trusted of her soul^ would brace her beinff 
into something more neroic than physicsd 
athletism. Also the mother forgot, or did 
not learn, that the strongest constitutions 
are often soonest stricken beneath a stress 
of climate. 

Little guessed the mother — blind instinet 
at fault again— the cause ^f the child's des- 
perate interest — - feigned sudden from unin- 
tereet below zero— hw unseen paleness, 
witnessed blush, energy of atfprobatiozb 
Elizabeth had the love for her lover whidi 
is loveliest unseen ^^^ except by him. He 
alone treads the path to knowledge of her 
character, he only vnngs his longings to her 
heart— perhaps he alone and only cares to 
know and love her. Her mother had never 
comprehended her daughter's first and soli- 
tary passion for the young soldier, for the 
humanly selfish reason that she would never 
have joyed him herself. But she never re- 
fused JBlizabeth any thing, except what she 
believed would do her harm ; and there 
really was no stain upon scutcheon or char- 
acter of Lyonhart, both were blazoned on a 
fiur face — honor and innocence. So, as a' 
natural consequence, Elizabeth exulted in 
that non-appredation of him who iK^as to her « 
so infimtely precious, she possessed him 
only, not only to love but to admire ; he was 
her heroic ideal, as well as the darling of her 
heart ; when he was with her, her life lacked 
nothing. But when he went, Elizabeth, ac* 
tuatly, though the notion by the greatly 
knowing may be scorned, might have claimed 
the crown of martyrdom more justly than 
many of those who are therewith invested 
by their fellow-men. Her souPs light dark- 
ened drearily as twilight under doud, no 
moon behind it — at last went out in hei. 
Her heart's happiness flagged pulse by pulse, 
then stopped ; she was bewildered^ in the 
impenetrable loneliness, appalled at its mys- 
tenons blank, yet remained as calm and 
natural of demeanor, as though all light and 
gladness kept peeuse within. And a source 
of trouble was hers, which those women 
who love men of her lover's type can only 
understand, for it is reserved for them alone. 
He, worse off if possible than she, he who 
had nearly choked himself with swallowing 
strong tears for more than a month after 
their farewell, and whose solitary great pas- 
sion mastered him not, only because its mis- 
tress so gentle and so tender might require 
in its fiiture an indomitsUe support ---» he 
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0Miid noty mijuvppuy ftf lniU06lly novo mi- 
bappily for her, expteM Umself in words, 
MpeeiiiUjrin writing. Hii letters to Eliza- 
beUi neerly maddened her, not that tiiey 
were few*— he wrote hj everjr mafl — bat 
th^ were brief as his orders to' his men, 
and as to the tikelihood of his eonfiding his 
sweet feelings to the winds and wares, he 
would as soon have so perilled EliiabetlL 
He had the qnali^ which forces all the mar- 
tial (|naHties to cohere •— enduranoe to a 
fttult, or rather in virtuous excess; so he 
never eoraplained -— he hoped« perhaps 
longed, but never hinted at nor admewledRed 
fttith's deep yearning. Bm had besides bad 
to expeiienee what a mind of his cast dreads 
more than danger in full encounter — idle- 
ness, the stiOl Bfe of the soldier. His r^- 
ment, summoned tnddenljr to a spot hx in 
the bumiag land, whers mutinous nremoni- 
tions had aroused the sttspidens oi the lion 
of the ncNrCh, arrired there whMi they were 
for a while hushed utterly, as mropheoies be- 
fore folifflment ; ^ere was in not a dead lull 
— save for parade, play, and sleep^ lifo 
would have been a waking dream. Lyon- 
hcrt was chafed by this qidescent inutility, 
as few among his equals or inferiors in the 
ranks, as, unfortunately for his enjoyment, 
how happily soever for his rectitude so dear 
to him, he had not the slightest pleasure in 
cemmonplaoe recreations, nor m di^fipA* 
tioDS commoner or lower yet Neithmr could 
he study i practical warfare was his brain's 
one tMory, science, and preoccupation. 
£lixabetii*8 letters were indeed as dnughts 
of fresh water sweetened with neotwr ibr the 
spirit in his desert } but it is ae sad a truth 
'as tender^ that, tor every token of MrWy 
love received, one looks and asks for more ; 
yet those letters he wore next his heart by 
day, and they softened his pillow at ni^t. 

As Lady Delucy imagined, the mail for 
the first time that moraiBg had brought Eliz- 
abeth no letter. Now, had it not been for 
Bodomant, Lady Delucy yroxAd have rum- 
maged the English as well as foreija^ news, 
for political or personal hints of Diamid Al- 
bany also, for aiairs of India. The day 
before she had noticed the telegram that the 
mail was in $ she therefore expected letters 
this cky, and to h^ apprehension there were 
none. Now by the magnetic presdence 
which, instead of being Imnd like instinct, 
sees without eyes, Eliiabeth had dreamed 
horrid dreams all through that night of ex- 
pectation—- dreams "ocmfosed" as that arch- 
epithet for every battle of the warrior, « rolled 
in blood.'* So, waking hot and feverish, the 
fever made her strong; at %ix o'clock she 
rose— a feat she had never executed in her 
existence — and walked to the post4iouse, 
just a mile beyond the park ; there she re- 
ceived her letter ; so happened it that none 
went to Northeden in the bag. As she turned 
to go home, she tore it open ; her fears were 
scattered by a worse veahty. Mutiny, eucUbn 



as hnrticane, and as strong t Lyonhnrtfa TCf^* 
met&f the only one at the station which was 
the centre of the mortei a|ptation — three 
regiments having Mt it the week before for 
D<Mitiotts that seemed less safe and peacefoL 
No dream was it, therefore, that now he was 
in strict sense a warrior, pressed cm, urged 
forward by dangers which, to her heart, more 
than her imagination, seem^ a million inev- 
itable deaths. Now came the crisis vrfaich 
crushed her woman's weakness under the 
will of love — strong, determinate, less pas- 
sionate &an loving now. X^oving him aloney 
loved and needed supremely by him only, her 
way was towards him ; it lay vivid to her ap- 
prehension as one line of moonHght stretch- 
ing across a trackless sea, yet cast from a 
moonless skv-^all daric on earth and in 
heaven besides. Thought, whose stepa are 
swilter than the electric wings ; fency, more 
instant than i^e opening and shutting of the 
lightning's e^, atteady swept her soul to the 
embrace of his ; but the body, useless with- 
out the soul, yet needfol to it, must follow 
too. Therefore, calmly as quicldy she walked 
home— was not fetigoed, because she felt 
not so — calmly more than ail through her 
quiet life, she sought her mother's aiae ; re- 
solved, strong, secretive, as is notlung — no 
being — like a woman in her fove and Ioy^ 
intention. She went to her mother, not to 
bid her listen to her love's intention, nor to 
soften the bitterness of parting for either of 
them by one embrace to be remembered; 
only to search fcft the official announcement 
of the outbreak mentioned in her letter, as 
though the news were too terrible to be truth 
unless in print. She took up the paper, even 
while her mother was speaking ; yet heard 
all her mother said wrough all, and an- 
swered. There stood the (arushinff capitals 
-^The Indian Carnage — war in tne pro.y- 
inee which contained her world and nope. 
Alas ! for the loving ones of all the many, 
whose hearts go out o! them towards that 
fer country I When her mother, at last, bad 
^nished spesking (she conscientiously stood 
still till tlMn^ Elisabeth went away, carrying 
the paper with hw. Her mother began to write 
a long letter to Diunid Albany ; her daugh- 
ter went straight to her own room, there to 
take the irst step of the path shining clearly 
before her — out, out, out ! till she fell upon 
his neck, or took him to her bosom. There 
had not been the deliberation of the twink- 
ling of an eye, not a self-questioning spoken 
in a single Ineath, nor hesitant dread dis- 
persed in one short sigh ; the birth of her 
decision waa immediate, and it was bom foil- 
erown. This was, of course, to leave Eng- 
Umd ; to go stndght, or crooked, any way 
the shortest, to India — and to go alone; 
this girl who had never taken an airing in a 
private carriage without her mother, and 
whose wh<^e knowledge of the chances and 
certain fetigues of travel was an ideal one — 
thwefere, of poskive disservice. To do hsr 
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jwtioe, Ik was no «iatkl^«r lemmlie vodon 
of conoealmciit firom iuir motherirhidi made 
her resolve to ga aleae itid independently, 
tboii^ her |»ojeofc aeemed glorioua in iu 
very terror* from tibe anticipation of such 
solitary devotion f hei alw had a peculiar 
pride, rarely shown, and almost as seldom 
rottseid. She knew her modisr cared as little 
as possible for her future son, «s one of so 
warm a heart and instinctive a conscience 
ooukL» and she did not» aotuatty, feel justified 
in ezpoeing hat mother to exHe firom a genial 
home and country clear of peril. At all 
events, her mind made up, nothing in heaven 
or earth ooukL i^ange her course, or retard 
its progress ens unneeessary moment; for 
she thought not of death -^ that seemed an* 
nihilated lor her^ nor of the possible event of 
illness — thsi she would not adeadvUdge, if 
it chanced. This very determination on her 
pert resulted firom a like ignorance of h^ 
xnother to that mother's ignoranoe of her. 
Both sprung firom the smne deep unknaipied 
CAuse; Their constant love, and untiring 
mutual ccMifidence, when there were no secrets 
tn confide^ had been more like the endeared 
habit of faithful and fondest firieidship, into 
whidi the filial fetUng-^ noH the instinct, 
that remained intact, only in the dark — had 
nasaed with the passing of ii^&&cv, as the 
mind maternal one had done. Therefbre, 
fond and faithful as these two hearts were, 
they perpetualljr erred as to 'each other's 
minds and motives ; not so as to disappoint 
affection, only to haffie the wisdom which to 
nature belongs 6y nature, as mueh as love. 
. Elisabeth, with her heaort strung to a pitch 
of heroism the w<»ld would have called 
quixotic, determined not to take her maid, 
hecauM that person was a member of her 
mother's household. As to money, she id- 
ways had more than she eould possibly spend, 
for her mother could not bemr her either to 
want means or to have to ask for them. Also, 
though she was not of age, she felt clearly 
that the money was her own. As for her 
mother's innumerable presents, and her trin- 
kets, heaps of vanity as she termed them, 
lying drug-like in the drawers and boxes — 
those being drues, also not dearly her own, 
she left behind. Sewine bank-notes into 
every available oomer of her raiment, and 
dressing herself in the style now adopted 
universally by women highly-bred, for coun- 
try walking — stout slips, thick boots, brown 
hats, and robes of dust-color — she went 
down to luncheon. Seeing her so dressed, 
her mother naturally inquired was she going 
to take a long ramble? and, quite conscien- 
, tiously, Elisabeth could answer, yes. Lady 
DcAUcy was enchanted ; sddom, indeed, since 
her escort had left England, had Elizabeth 
gone bevond the park; and her mother, like 
all mothers, conudered the vrill and power 
to effect a long walk, as a proof of health's 
maximum in her oApring. So, direcdy after 
luncheon — she vaa pnumat enough to eat a 



geed eae-^Elieebedi esosMd the nark \a 
the shortest cut, and went across the fiekU 
paths between tibe he(^;es, to the station. 
By the officials planted on the platform she 
was known and noticed, in their vacuum of 
c<Hiversatienal toptos ; ^et though they had 
never .espied her lAralking or aioae before, 
they conduded she might be going to the 
^xt station only. Not so, however, wbea 
she produced her ticket — but then itwaa 
too late ioBt their regard or remonstrance^ 
for she would not get into the train until it 
was on the point of starting. So, locked 
into the coup^ of an express, which half-car- 
riage she had to herself, she went to London^ 
Sa& in all respects she knew herself to be^ 
because her mother would not miss nor ift- 
quire about her till dinner-time, before whidi 
hour she was in town. Hmp absolute inex- 
perience saved her firom the shadow of aa 
alarm, which so often produces misadven- 
ture ; and before she went on fiirther, note 
unknown, unnoticed in the everlasting crowds 
she sent a telegram to Northeden, to be fof^ 
wurded on to her mother, siniplv announcing, 
that she was safe and well, woA would write 
the next dav herself; explaining alL For her 
strong excitement in behalf of Lyonhari 
rendered her so odd to all imjnression else,, 
that it never struck her her mother could be 
anxicms, knowing her safe and i^rell — nevei 
flitted across her &ney that it was possibl* 
her mother would nusinterpret her words, oi- 
doubt her intention, and her deeds. Still 
throuehout this caki of eonfidence, prudence 
lurkea under love, conoealedr but acted indi- 
rectly, dse Elizabeth need net have walked 
— or rather been swept by the crowd off the 
platform*- nor have wa&ed on afterward* 
some distance, instead of stepping into one 
of the conveyances, which are patent to de- 
tectives at the station. 

When Elisabeth's maid knocked at hee. 
mother's door at dressing time to inquirfi 
whether her young lady were closeted there^ 
as chanced so often, Lsdy Dekicy was asUm-^ 
iihed, not vet alarmed— -the message hadT 
not reached her. And though surprised, sher 
soon sank into self^oongratulation on hen 
daughter's rallying powers ^ volition and eft 
limb. Then, she might have gone to see thu 
new church rising in medusvd proportioaft 
for the next hsmleti in such case she had 
doubtless rested under some little homestead 
or roof-bush ; all such for nnles and milea 
recognized the mother and daughter. I| 
was still warm and li^t Bnt scarcely more 
than cool if balmv b^light when, after wak^ 
ing for her ui nour, the- mother realised 
something beyond the fact that the child 
was long and late — namdy , that she her- 
self was anxious and stridLcn sudden with 
presentiment. Through the thick mist ei 
apprehension concealing the actual presam 
struck clear as li^tnintf the fact upon tne 
consdenceb *< Never should I have allowed 
her to go done." All the servanU weM 
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oiBed up» eacii OM dMoatalMd in a ^SSermi 
direction, this to one vilU^ that to «iiodier» 
a third to the canal» a fourUi to the chalk- 
pit, a fifth and eizth to the railway station, 
and the inn where yet loomed coach-house* 
niched, a statue or two of grand poM^chaises. 
For the rest, they went afi ways unlikely, as 
the first set had taken erery likely path, all 
except one, the oldest — he who had been so 
seared at Rodomant on his first appearance ; 
and he wag ordered to keep watm at the 
door to catch the first gleam of the missinff 
one's return, as she might enter the gates of 
the lodge. Yet there was a fear additional 
dropped on the mother's heart by the fact, 
•oon ascertained, that by Uie lodge gates 
Elizabeth had not passed out. 

The mother, in the rosy deepening dusk, 
walked wildly up^d down the nail — what- 
ever her suspense, its first phase was not 
prolonged. About ten minutes passed, when 
ehe heard a cry, turned, as she had her back 
to the door, and saw the old man rushing 
tfown the steps. Far swifter of foot and 
ytaming than himself, she overtook him, 
expecting to have Elizabeth in her arms. 
Nothing, nothing, except a strip of white 
paper, waved by a stout horseman's arm. 
The message ! She guessed it, snatehed at 
it, and with poring eyes, detected the mean- 
Iak at a glance K>r all the official scrawl, 
what had been indited in perfect innocence, 
was too innocent to seem so. Lady Delucy 
was transfixed at once through her mother's 
end her woman's heart with an anguish 
sharper than the trouUe of her love. 
Through her mother's heart, with a sting< 
faig sense of the child's ingratitude, through 
her woman's, with a naked and remorseless 
pang — had the child forsworn the names 
which are the crown of woman, oonstency 
end honor in her affiance P Said the old 
eerrant, sorrowfully, fbr through his vision, 
dimmed at once with age and tears, he de- 
lected the double-edged woe which wounded 
the woman and the mother: <'My young 
lady has gone alone, no one stood to meet 
tier at the stetion." ^ But ignorance handles 
eonsolation so that it shaU more hurt than^ 
fteaL Worst of all, to go aione. For what 
aM»tive? none that could serve her to re- 
main alone, she nrast be alone no longer 
BOW — alas, witii whom? No reclamation, 
not even hope of any further intelligenoe 
until the morrow — the mothw chained to 
|)ie rock of hard reality, the fetters riveted 
by the child's own hand. Standing, rooted 
by her suspense, under the old trees in the 
evening, the mother went back through life 
m a blaze of recollection, just as those 
describe, who are, or are on the point of, 
perishing by sMnwreok, or fire, or other 
death clad in suaden and strong calamity. 
In that full light — cruelly brilliant, horribly 
intense — every fact, event, and incident, 
each item of circumstance, of which it took 
hundreds to make up one memory wherein 



her ddld was ooneamed, or she eonoemed 
with \nsr child, the mother surveyedi her 
natural ludditjr ofNl)rain and tranquil tem- 
perament sernng to make the pain more 
present, the terror more distinct Yet, 
when she tried in ail this gutter and atmos- 
phere of remembraiice to fix on one pcont 
which should either explain or palliate the 
blame of that hour; when die tded to per- 
ceive whether it was mutoal or amgle, ehe 
became as it were blind. Yet one sad oer« 
tainty seemed dear, that Elizabeth's oahn 
and reticence of conduct^ through all the 
months since she parted with her lover, had 
been not assumed -* no veil to doak her 
passion or her suspense in separation ; they 
had been aim|^, real indications of honest 
— no, dishonest — but real indifference. 
And at thought of the hypocrisy which her 
child must have played out in presence of 
her lover, the mother grew sick ; the stain 
upon the woinaa's living name smirdied the 
scuteheon of the buried fiither. Last of all, 
ignorant and uninquiring, as all are of that 
subject, at once the simplest and the most 
inscrutable, the mother neither recognised 
nor suspected the true cause of her child's 
unehild-like, (nr her own unmatemal con- 
duct — the cause which alienates the child 
from the parent, renders the parent ui^ust 
to the cnild — a marriage not made m 
heaven. 

While loiAf Delucy sdll stood under the 
trees her old servant came again ; again 
brought word fresh-gathered from the peo- 
ple at the stetion, that Elizabeth had not 
only gone without a gentleman, but without 
luggage* ^en a single packet. This seemed 
to seal the fact that some one she must 
have met, for the mother knew the child's 
luxurious necessities and habite; long and 
long must the influence have been at work 
to persuade her, not only to leave her 
home, her mother, her lover's soul in ab- 
sence, but to leave them positively to run 
in debt to another, not only for luxury, but 
for necessity — for the commonplace pro- 
tection which the false husband never ex- 
tends — or with exceptions an age apart; 
the protection of home, property, every per- 
sonal attribute on his part, extending over 
the simple, unembarrassed self of the woman 
given up to him. In vain now for the old 
servant to linger, with liberty unprece- 
dented, taking leave to point out the mer- 
cies of the dispensation — how, as the young 
lady had ^one alone, without gentleman or 
luggage, it could be nothing to hurt the 
feeungs of the colonel. How she must have 
gone to my lady's town-house, — perhaps 
the colonel had arrived there, and had sent 
her a letter by the telegraph. This last hint 
did really seem worth acting on. Instantly, 
a messi^e was despatched to the town- 
house — despatehed by Lady Delucy her 
very self, and she waited in her carriage for 
the reply* It eaate through the house- 
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keeper, fbnnal in the midst of ite sarpriM*-* 
deaa respectful ; oh, the ice-daggers of con- 
TentionalisiD, when thev strike through the 
fire of that slowest of the purifiers — sus- 
pense. Elisabeth had neither been seen 
nor heard of in her only London home. 
This last chance spent, Lady Delucy had 
actu^Uy, not fictiydy^ to sit stilL u she 
went any where she might miss the letter, 
if she became oyerwrought to illness she 
might become useless if required to more 
afterwards ; &ere was nothing to be done, as 
in the case of sudden death, an accident, or 
a duuse and four to Gretna. She sat up all 
night, a feat her eyen health and unstramed 
neryes permitted ; by yery bright lights 
thrice in the night she wrote to LyonSart, 
and thrice burned them, for the simple rea- 
son that, beyond the fact of her wild anxiety 
ehe had nothing to assert. At morning, 
whose first blue glimmer had seemed to her 
watchful eyes a sign of hope, nd^hope came, 
tio letter, therefore, from London, none that 
day. Then, and only then, the fact returned 
on her, that Elizabeth had said she would 
write that day, so that a letter, if written, 
could not reach her till the morrow, and 
might not then. So she had still to rest 
and wait in the suspense of unknown calam- 
ity ; since the old days of her youth, when 
reyilers had persecuted her own innocence, 
she had known no such bitterness *- that 
had been but as a foretaste, in one drop, of 
the full draught forced upon her now. 

Meantime Elizabeth, quite at ease in con- 
science, was too ardently and minutely occu- 
pied to reflect a single moment backwards, 
as it were ; her one fear yet lingered, that it 
was possible her mother might guess whither 
she bad gone and her design — and, natural 
result of her solicitude — desire to accom- 
pany her daughter. The fear eyen touched 
on terror of detention, of recall, or of paren- 
tal command such as neyer had issuea from 
Hps whose authority, eyen in this instance, 
Elizabeth preferred to ignore rather tiian re- 
sist. That fear, this shade of terror, she 
endeayored to annihilate in her energetic 
preoccupation, fully reauired indeed, if she 
were to set forth that fortnight. And deli- 
cate neryes, neyer yet strained upon, will 
seem to carry youth and loye througn exploit 
and adyenture — fatigue, eyen such as strong 
neryes shattered can only shrink from in 
despair — eyen at their contemplation. First, 
knowing that no business transactions take 
place after the dinner hour of official gentle- 
men, she droye to a hotel — the only one she 
knew, where she had occasionally passed an 
hour or two in yisiting friends of her mother 
who just lighted on London for a day or 
two, and had taken wing again. None know 
her — the human Nile was too fuU, too 
strong, and too incessantly renewed, not to 
cover perfectly her name and character. 
That evening, through the agency of the 
landlady, stirred up at once by curiosity 



aad a boon as hard as it was sweet— rft 
fUt in money of course, EHzabeth was too 
Ignorant to invent a less suspicious bribe -r- 
that very night she possessed a maid, or rather 
a waiting-wcHuan, of middle age, for it had 
suddenly Itiruck the maiden, the moment she 
realized the bare &ct that she must face men 
in h^ arrangements, that it would be more 
agreeable and more due to her mother's 
child, to haye a companion somewhat oldier 
than herselfl * As for her own rank, )ihe es* 
chewed her title-*- that of her mother also 
•— as particularly dangerous, and called her- 
self, a style quakereaque which never struck 
her on its assumption ^-EUzabeth Home. 
But this style served her somewhat less than 
a lady's ordinary one in mid-society, the 
unfiling Miss, to secure her ordina^ at^ 
tentions on the part of l^r new retainer. 
Extraordinary ones it certainly bestowed on 
her — that person, whether accustomed to 
the sphere of the toilette, the study-nursery» 
or the humble-companionship to the arro- 
gant-in-little, undertook and commenced to 
carry forth tiie operations of all three, and 
demanded — dear-seeing that she might 
obtain — wages embracing the triple salary 
of such* In the momin{|[ she dressed Eliza- 
beth, but at the same tune asserted there 
was no time for dressing hair, so cleverly 
concealing her ignorance of any patent pro- 
cess ; she also instructed — ^^that part of h&t 
extemporaneous duty was so acceptable to 
her employer that its impropriety escaped 
detection — she instructed, or rather ordered, 
Elizabeth where to go for her outfit, (her 
own also,) and how to procure the swiftest 

eassage-^overland of course. Besides hanic^ 
ng and dictation, she held fast on her mis- 
tress — the companion either rose to the 
employer, or the employer sank to the level 
of the companion. Side by side, seat by 
seat, nof arm in arm — because some instinct 
upheld Elizabeth in the determination to 
keep her mud-colored robe out of the mud 
— tney went about all day. In cabs and out 
of cabs, over city-stones, which for her pre- 
vious experience might have remained mythic , 
golden ones, in the depths of those west end 
marts of universally adapted clothing, which 
make one realize the census better than all 
its figures, Elizabeth was accompanied by the 
leech-like liege, her sovereigil servant. By 
night, her departure was arranged ; she had 
intended it should have been actively begun, 
but was consoled by the fact placed before, 
her that day, that had she oeen in town' 
only twelve hours later, she could not have 
departed for fourteen days. Bemembering 
her word to her mother, she wrote a line, or 
rather two lines this time, still saying she 
was safe, well, and would write on the mor- 
row, concluding with love this time. Of 
course, the note, despatched by the night- 
post, and reaching Northeden duly, gave 
much more pain than pleasure, and the con- 
clusion seemed a mockery on the child's part| 
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rt iw tiie aotkev wtpt, wUeh dtt 1»d not 
•fiewad henelf ta do before. Whik she 
was weeping, aione of coune, Blisabeth 
fBtlier wone off, noir all wae s^Aled, tfamn if 
iloiie, WM on die SouUiamptoii line: tliat 
•fleraooB the wee on board a- Tatadl for 
AiexMidriat she aspired that eyening to be 
gone ; but no, it was Sunday, and the 
ateaoaer sailed not ttU one o'dooL next day. 
Fearfutty, wUle ifsiting, did the sense of 
hope deieline to thatof weariness-— a Sab* 
bath so weary seesMd to extinguish even the 
hope of rest, or wish for it ) a longing for 
ezeitement, continuous, buoyant, even of 
danger to be foced, rather t^an the sidt 
tiiought of rest — possessed her. The two 
places taken had been the last, thefefore, 
though overpaid for, were quite the worst ; 
and this daughter of luxury, as well as rest, 
had no idea how muoh of her diBeosif(»t and 
dispirit arose from facts, bare, modem, and 
sauseous-smelliag facts, around her. How- 
ever, one advantage sprang from this drear 
fnnoyanee ; she hid time to write fuHjfto her 
mother, and she did so, for the ilrst time un- 
veiling her wh(4e mind, as well as outpouring 
her heart, a blessing for her mother, without 
which she might, perhaps, never have rallied 
to her nature's complete heahhfulness. The 
k>ng Sunday night spent, the dawn folly 
brightened; the vessel filled hke an im- 
mense beehive ; every cell had its inmate, 
and as it seemed, there was a crowd on deck 
to whom no cells were portioned. At twelve 
o'clock the last forewells were breathed from 
Hp to lip, the last letters carried on shore -^ 
Elizabeth's with the rest — safo in its direc- 
^on now. And to that address, spied by her 
hireling, she perhaps owed that she was not 
maltreated or despoiled beyond all remedy, 
before she reached the desert 

Never fell a shock more sharp and sudden 
on a raother'b nature than this letter — sud- 
den because utterly a surprise as to its con- 
tents, sharp in the excessive revulsion of the 
blow, which at onee annihilating sajfauU 
or imprudence of the child in the eyes of the 
mother, flung the whole weight of blame 
back on herself. Once certain that her daugh- 
ter was foithfol in her lifo's affiance, no other 
charge si^fied, nor could exist, least of all 
that of ingratitude to her mother; this 
mood's reaction well exhibiting the enthusi- 
asm which had lingered beyond youths— a 
youth to the life's end. Of course this en- 
^diusiasm also lent impulse to conviction ; 
there was but one course — to follow in- 
stantly-— if not to reach her at the first or 
second stages, which might be possible-** 
yet to be constantly so near belund her, that 
Zbej should meet almost instantly in India's 
capital After all, the worst part of the 
journey was after thai point, and by her inti- 
mate aci^uaintance with various persons of 
position m Calcutta — through her husband 
-—she hoped at least to lodge a message 
for hsr daughter in that place, wfaidi 



•hmld datab \m iShnt im wai^ for h« 
mother. 

Haf^uly for Lady Dduey, she waa a fovor- 
ite through her young unmarried charaotct, 
as well as her married rank, with an old no- 
bleman of dilletantesque manne taste -«- pei- 
haps the most unusual— as the freahwalv 
mania is one of the most eommmi. Qe was 
possessed of a tteam-ordt of exquisite 
beau^t die size of the largest )^ht; this 
sea<>bud flew on eanvas^wings beudes steaok 
In it the owner had voyaged, across the great 
mild ocean, to South Auatralia ; it was, tfaera* 
fore, w^ tested aa weU^tempered. Fort»- 
nately for Lady Delucy, it was lying now ad 
Sabbath in a fairy bay of Wight; thither she 
want instaiUlv, or rather to the owncv^ 
dwelling, overlooking the blue sea and the 
brooding ** Halcyon." la such a cause she 
hesitated not to request its loan ; engagmg 
and detenuaed to fit it for instant voyage 
hwself. 1^ request was granted — not 
easily though — for the owner ^pressed 
conseientioiis scruples about such a vessel in 
such a voyage^ as short and difficult as the 
antipodal one had been long and safe. Bui 
the mother conquered ; in a few hours the 
yacht was manned, provisioned, commanded* 
and poised for ffight — her meed justified 
the t&mu The owner led the lady on board, 
and bade her God-speed; would fain have 
accompanied her, but that his escort was de^ 
terminately rejected. Just as they stood to- 
ffether to say farewell, the ca^^ain leaped on 
board ; late, to the lady's -impatient foncy, 
and, in fact, retarded by a sudden 
brushing past his ear on shore — a 
which those who staid at home 
learned as real A revolution burst out in 
Parisinia — the king of Iris, fbr lifo's 
eschewing etiquette — (of course escap 
Britaiivwards) had reached the 
shore. 



CHAFraaa xxvl 

Op the fatal grief she had caused, how for 
was Geraldine actually guihy? Stranger 
than all the scbemes proven by the seh<K]|- 
man and risioned by the poet, is the philoso- 
phy of Sin ; its laws and phases as tnily and 
fixedly set as its ends, in the appointed retri- 
bution ; yet, just as no man could rig^teoudy 
apportion this, so no human mind can deddb 
upon the kind or degree of man's cflfenos 
agajust the great rule harmonizing aJ lifo, 
all things, utterly — perfect love to God and 
man. Well, indeed, for one and all, for the 
strongest and the weakest, the murderer and 
the aar, with the impatient and the vain — 
that man is not the judge, and that only 
One, seeing not as man sees, can detect tlie 
cause, minute or miehty, whose effects man 
only grasps at. Well indeed for all, that if 
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man condemns — from hi« litde ezpenrnental 
kpowledj^e settles and prescribes finite pun- 
ishment to his brethren who oflbnd against 
him (even to the violent and premature ex- 
tinction of mortal lifb) — the great Father 
receives the Spirit ; and in His hand, which 
infblds the umverse, is Mercj infiniU and 
Judgment only, JixecL 

One or two of those among men, who may 
each justly be named an indiyidual eharac- 
ter, have fastened on and brought to light 
great discoveries, after intense and patient 
tofl ; discoveries of which the greatest as the 
least, are temporarih/ beneficial onlv. Na- 
ture, violated by disease, has its tortures 
tranquillized by old wandering mysteries 
restored to iicience newly; madness these 
times is charmed, not scorpion- whipped ; 
idiocy U mechanically elevated, made nearly 
ornamental, if scarcely useful, in the domes- 
tic picture ; fresh or forgotten medicines 
bring antidotes for new or revived symp- 
toms: physical malformation, distortion, 
deterioration by accident, find in ceaseless 
inventions and palliatives every refinement 
of substitution or relief. Even the suffer- 
ings of Children — that host deepening rank 
bv rank backwards, age by age into the old 
Time before us, which first crowned Inno- 
cence with martyrdom — are beginning, only 
beginning — (men are too grown-up to com- 
prehend them quickly) — to be looked into ; 
the account may some day be clearly made 
ottt, and settled. It is said that the progress 
of moral improvement and sniritual oirection 
upwards, is equalfy on the aavance. This is 
impossible ; man as a race is too sdfish, his 
health of body and mind shut out the future 
of death, shut in the spiritual lifb ; time and 
the necessary alternations of Work an4 Pas- 
sion are too preoccupying. Then of all the 
thousands given up, as they conscientiouslv 
imagine, to the instruction and elevation of 
toeir kind, only one or two in every thou- 
sand, possess great hearts and teeming minds 
In bodies at once strong and sympatiietic 
•uffioientiy, to influence as a reality^ we soul 
Certainly, the vigilance of the many who, 
from protected burth, resbained habit, lack 
of temptation, have a character intact before 
the world, is a valuable agent to protect lim- 
ited society from ^enerea revolution; yet, 
erime prevented in its effect annihilates not 
the germ of disposition which would have 
ripened, but for repression, into crimes just 
•• not every open sm committed is presump- 
tive of a nature recklesslv turned from God. 
In many hearts clothed m white before the 
world, Uis spirit reads black hatred, burning 
jealousy, more ruthless than the flames, and 
cruelty " as crimson," redder than spilled 
blood. In many a soul whose body has for- 
feited innocence. His eye detects the spark 
that, after Expiation, shall blend with his 
light some ftiture, for an eternal day. 

It is fashion, and has longer held than 
oioat, to assert that want of training for the 



character, and want of <sare over the ftefings 
as they flower from instinct, is the cause of 
that common first, sometimes final, failure 
in lifb — a disappointed and disappointing 
youth. Bt^ the majority of fkcts is not on 
this ^ouna pf assertion, though the reverse 
one IS so seldom considered, that facts are 
not accepted from its point of view at alL 
Yet it is a truth, th^t the instances of suc- 
cess and failure are equal on either side. A 
child placed and bidden to keep in the right 
paths by wrong persons — that is, by per- 
sons whose secret lives are not govemea bj 
right — goes almost inevitably wrong ; so it 
happens that children of fhlse religioniste 
are ever faithless, errant, desultory, or dissi- 
pated. Those again, untaught, uncared fbr, 
unchecked, who fbel and act exactly as in- 
stinct directs in infancy, and passion in 
youth, take just the same wide, thorny, traek- 
leas paths across the desert of the world, ML 
as often into snares by the way, and insnare 
as many others. There are in each case 
exceptions; Ood has dropped living testi- 
mony of his existence in rare natures too 
f>ure for wrong, as he has also of his love in 
oving hearts, too full of charity's fresh 
sweetness to hold or feel the sting of hatred j 
and of his beauty in countenances, which 
reflect it on earth as his angels do in heaven. 
But with these few, if story tampers, then 
is it denied the remotest resemblance to 
Truth. 

Geraldine had been trained with constant 
care, watched with unrelenting vigilance | 
her ndnd adorned by culture, and her frame 
by the grace with which culture crowns de- 
velopment. Propriety and orthodoxy were 
the guardian dragons of her youth's para- 
dise. Obedience enjoined was also enforced^ 
as long and as fkr as human agency could 
influence or threaten. Yet, as a child, she 
read fbrbidden books, disobeyed orders that 
were wise, because in their very list were 
included many more that were foolish. Gen- 
erous through all her waywardness, there 
was not a narticfe of what is meant by virtue 
in her eoodness ; virtue is goodness protest- 
ing, fighting actively, against evfl, unsubdued 
by antagonism of person or of principle. 
Sweet-tempered, because never thwartea— - 
for her self-indulgences were secret and un- 
suspected — she was at the same time noble,, 
because nobility became her blood, her cir- 
cumstances, and her pride ; unworldly, &e- 
cause unworldly — no merit in natural breed- 
ing conserving her from vulgar taint. And 
at the first thrust in life's warfare a^nst 
her positive contentment, her pure spiritual 
selfishness, she not oidy failed — she fbll at 
once. 

And he who, subtly as the arch-temper^ 
armed and urged the thrusting chance 
against her, might at fhst sight seem as much 
to blame as she was to be pitied. Yet it wae 
not so. He, wild as the desert animal or 
bird no man has ever tradied or netted, who 
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had been imrseQ^iied m lie gtew by any 
being older than himself or wiser, as a broth- 
er; he, whose gratitude for the only kind- 
ness he had realized, had merged through 
passion into in^titude the worst and cruel- 
est. Even this boy was as little proper to 
be cursed as Geraldine. Both how deeply, 
ffttally to blame, yet who should blame them P 
Who knew how, if indeed worthy, to find 
fault? Only the single person who might 
hare been justified m casting at them a 
•tone, stood still aloof, and pludked none up. 

Mysterious^ and yet certain are the pro- 
cesses of the soiu's deterioration, tacts 
wrought deep in darkness, as those of the 
aoul's purification are wrought open to the 
light of God; yet each as needful to the 
other, and the end consistent, if unseen be- 
yond this life ; and precious to Heaven must 
oe those souls reclaimed who are lejft not to 
the doom of their own devices, the calm of a 
felse life, the luxury of those who receive in 
this world their portion. 

Luck, good or bad; the success which 
crowns desire ibr some, or the disappoint- 
ment wrenching hope from others, is a term 
derived from man's tendency as a mortal, to 
dwell on a point — one particle of the per- 
fect and rounded destmy, of which the 
incidents of luck, whether prosperous or 
misfortunate, are merely successive points. 
Thus, if a man has a successful passion, a 
wish fulfilled, nay, but a whim Ratified, he 
wfll call himself fortunate, looking neither 
back* at the weary longing, nor forward to 
dead indifference. Just so he will wring his 
bands as in the doom of despair, should the 
•ingle passion be balked, the wish unan- 
swered, the whim ungranted, never contem* 
Slating the whole at once, life stretching 
rom nrst breath to eternity's edge ; whicn 
aspect of the bein^ is impossible, save for 
the sage in the lucid mirror of his full ex- 
perience, and the departing spirit' which 
views all the restless past in peace, from the 
calm brink of death. 

In neither of these frames, from no point 
of contemplation, did Gerald! behold his tri- 
umph. Yet it covered him with glory in his 
own esteem, like a purple robe over a coat 
of lustrous armor. For just as the tempo- 
rary downfall of one he chose to consider, be- 
cause he detested him, an enemy, was for 
himself an actual, if not an obvious, triumph, 
■o his false and unallowable zeal on behalf 
of his cousin, in his own eyes, seemed hon- 
orable chivalry. Self-possessed all through 
his dreamed design, cool in his daring, herein 
consisted the danjg;er for her — his control 
over all except his passion, and that only 
secretly indulged, no longer as an aspiration, 
but as an intention, and only now a hope, so 
far as hope implies fulfilment Conffdence 
was the set frame to which the long course 
of selfish energy had hardened ; and in the 
midst of that unboyish mood — befitting 
riUiier the strong man with formed and busy 



head, a&d baffied heart — Gerald! saw his 
passion, intention^ and hope, all at once and 
the same, a triumph. So sure, he could 
afford, in the slow development of events, to 
wait — patiently, too, as a woman, or ratlier 
as a fox or other subtle animal of prey, for 
whom only patience will procure a feast For 
the same reason it was easy enough for him 
to continue the manner and mode firatemal 
towards the hapless Geraldine. Also he was 
aided here by necessity — neither he nor 
another mortal could set aside or supersede 
the re^ of sickness, sacred above all otbex 
severely claims. For long, by a bare pulse- 
thread, m all opinion but his generated au- 
dacity, Geraldine's being in this world hung ; 
and, but for the chance which is a concomi- 
tant of existence as long as one sure grain 
quivers in the life-^lass unfallen ; but for the 
consciousness that if he never possessed her 
living, the one who had done so could never 
posseas her dead ; it would seem as though 
no hope unhallowed, no charm unlawful, 
could be fulfilled for or given to GeraldL 
But it happened not so, nor endured he the ' 
least of aU the agonies of terror, not one 
pang of the travau of suspense. Now and 
then such phenomena among characters are 
bom, as there are minds created. too eccen- 
tric to merit the name of genius ; and from 
the moment he had succeeded in blasting, by 
a final shock— ^artificial, albeit, m a powder 
train well-laid — the constancy he had un- 
dermined for months, his inward chaos of 
black despair had lighted up with flames of 
jealousy, no longer hidden perforce from his 
own perception, and bumea into defiance — 
disdain ; he defied his cousin's Maker as he 
disdained her master upon earth. Mood 
which made old races take their stand on 
facts of Satanic influence direct from the 
Lord-demon ; of possession by inferior dev- 
ils, superior in dread strength to man, of 
witch-bewitchment, and wizard-craft. For 
the true deliverance of man to the powers of 
evil is that he be delivered up to himself— 
that he go away out of God's sight wilfully, 
if not wifiingly, not that God forsakes him. 
For there is not a question that when man 
relies utterly and wholly upon himself alone, 
his volition is stronger, because more intense 
and wholly concentrated then — his pride en- 
tirely concerned and glorified ; he wUl have 
what he wiU to happen : if so, right often it 
does happen, and God interferes not — it is 
out of sight of his pure eyes. 

Geral£ determined that Geraldine should 
live; and she lived — he not only resolved, 
but believed it — so it happened. Faith im- 
plicit removes mountains ; evil is possible to 
It, if unusual of occurrence, as good ; arch- 
magicians of Egypt taught this truth to 
Moses. Always, saving in the matter of life 
and death, this may be said truly. And it ia 
also certain that, •as it happened, Geraldine 
would have lived without his resolution inter- 
posed. We but set down the fact that ho 
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willed, beHeyed — and his desire mtd assor* 
ance came to pass. 

Looking to natural causes after super- 
natural, instead of the usual succession, it 
was not only natural but a necessity, she 
should so far recover. For the possible 
death-result of her illness, short as danger- 
ous, had been annihilated with the danger 
suddenly removed ; just as but for certain 
conditions fulfilled, it would have killed her 
instead. These conditions were such as, if 
she hfKi happened to be the chUd of parents 
unable to lulfil the physician's decrees (ful- 
filled to the letter for Tier) or obliged to delay 
her d^MUture from this.dimate impregnated 
with lung-poison ; but neither case was hers. 
Almost common as is the prescription of 
climate equable and mild ror consumptive 
tendency or disease, these vary in so many 
forms and have such unexpected phases, that 
It is no marvel the exceptions amcmg such 
exiles are those who return,^ or remain 
abroad, there cured. In Geraldine's kind of 
attack, to raUy was recovery, unless relapse 
ensued, which probably womd have chanced 
in this land — mist-cradle of the sea-born 
fog. And she rallied even before leaving 
England, though her husband was not near 
enough to perceive the improvement ; though, 
h^-restored already as she was, she cared 
not to bid him farewell. This, at once the 
crown and core of her deep offence, she might 
have been forgiven during the light-headed 
hallucination consequent upon mmorrhage 
of the lungs $ so long as that endured, a neg- 
ative excuse, if not actual, might be due to 
her. But, the crisis overpast; then tended 
by nurses whose very paid footsteps lulled, 
vmose handling seemea to drop sleep's pop- 
pies on the eyelids; by physicians who 
loomed over the couch by which they were 
no longer needed, like knowledge ind pro- 
tection in effigy, breathed on by and nested 
in luxury like a fairy in the heart of a rose- 
cup — the potions disguised by perfumes, the 
{Mils gilded tasteless — the wines for strenjgth- 
ening, delicate as nectar, the fruits for re- 
fresnment like Mainties dropped from para- 
dise, with ices hard as snow on mountain 
summits, and sweet with all the souls of fruit. 
Not only such enticements to ease, but the 
sameness of painless convalescence, lightened 
and varied for Geraldine by a perpetual mild 
sunshine of homage, an eternal incense of 
unspoken flattery. 

And all through the phases of passive en- 
durance, which make steady restoration like 
one long indolent holiday, she never Altered 
from her rash and sudden estimate, her eon- 
science whispered not, it was drugged too 
deep with selfishness ; her judement could 
not question, it was blind and dumb. Had 
she even been left to herself, it seems little 
likely she would have come to her right mind, 
much more to her healthful heart, soon and 
easily — of the spirit's sickness the cure is 
never, suze if sudden^ and almost always 



alow. But ifae influence of Qeraldi-^lie 
strong as she was weak, her selfishness 
single, but his doubly inthndled by self, his 
character set against all laws of heaven and 
honor consciously and wfllmgly, as hers was 
ignorantly bent -^ that infiuence indeed 
seemed to exist only to seal her doom, -and 
distance to the remotest hour of life, if not 
forever, her return to the possession of her 
right mind and heart 

Geraldi could afford to behave with pro- 
priety at present, for the perfecting of the 
fraud he practised on those he had first de- 
ceived. N'ot one of those he had made mis- 
erable or guilty -— neitiber of the twain — had 
the least suspicion of his desi^, or that he 
had any. ^bany's imi^^nation was too 
grand to have made it possible for him to 
conceive a plan at once so monstrous, and so 
mean ; Genddine was at this time too self- 
preoccupied with the romance of her posi- 
tion to contemplate any fixed point or nroba- 
bilitv in the future at alL Nor stood Geraldi 
on the list for pardon, of those who do not 
err wilfully but weakly, who insensibly fall 
into temptation, driven thither in a whirl of 
impulse. Calm if not skilful as a surgeon, 
he was cool as an executioner, not one gleam 
of compunction crossed his countenance, se- 
renely warped with smiles, none was emitted 
in secret from his heart; if Geraldine's con- 
science was drugged, his was scotched -* it 
could not stir nor sting. There might pos- 
sibly come an hour in which it should rear its 
crest in revenge, and pour forth all the* ven- 
om of its torment to help another torment ; 
but it was yet in the begmning — not seem- 
ing near the end. When Geraldine reached 
her grandmother's house — her old home — 
it would have been indeed strange had she 
experienced no dim and moving reminis- 
cences-^ not compunction for her fault, but 
natural trouble at the change passed over 
her with which she oharffed another — and 
blamed him bitterly, wudly, in the (juidL 
pang that seized her then, and was so quickly 
spent First felt then, too, because not till 
she was established there were her spirits 
strong enough to wing her memory ; her con- 
valescence was only then complete. The 
first breath of the embalmed air, the first 
stately shadow of the marble terrace seen 
freshly in the sun, the first ruslde of the old 
myrtle thickets, were the remedy, and she 
responded to it — with it her brain cleared 
fulfy, and in the first ludd frame she suffered, 
still rather in her pride than through her 
love. Afterwards in her regenerated exist- 
ence she often inauired of herself where that 
love of hers lived while her separation from 
it lasted— during the suspension of it, when 
the heart's loss was by the heart unregretted. 
Love cannot die -^ it must then have been 
for the time absorbed into the great princi|de 
of love, which governs aU things, and there 
have ruMf ere it rose again, and purified. 

NoW| it was well lor Geraldi's satisfaotioa 
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llMthelitdtedB«pMimiBditwoiild be a 
long uid mtftiiired race towards the goal of 
^ desirea. For» after her wild appeal and 
mfHToach to him in her first naturai agony, 
•he turned from him as decidedly. Romance 
and pride raled her girl's brain between thnn 
BOW $ her career, fine and poetic in its com- 
mencement, was of course at this its dimaz, 
sublime. What woman, she considered, 
ever acted with energy so direct and spirit 
ao exalted P 8he was accustomed to lie and 
muse — or as her mind grew stronger, inlr 
comment, on the various modes wiUi which 
other girls of her age and station had or 
would have endured the indignity, the die- 
graee, (if endured,) ai a seoond plaoij in a 
husband's heart; on dieir spiritleHS iuven- 
iioiis to keep the &et even oat of thehr own 
eight, because of what they would have to 
sacrifice, in saerifieinf wifehood and worldly 
consideration. All whnh I sacrificed, bought 
Oeraldine, never i^fleetittg on the feet &t 
ahe had never eared the least in the world 
for any worldly advantages, consideration, 
•r any eutwaid claims of wifehood as a 
woman in society, See. She certainly shed 
tears sometimes, just after waking m the 
morning, mitea the truth came ftesh as light 
to her, or at night, when weariness Mrftened 
all her sensations $ but tiiey were bitter 
dews, she pressed them bm from Uie 
beginning, and at last learned to fed them 
without nevmitting'them to fall; for they 
expressed her natural longing, whldi pride 
kept down and would net brook. One only 
excuse existed kft this unnatural represnon 
of natuve, the system pursued by Qeraldi 
had been subtle enou^ to have effect from 
the beginning, her mnocenoe helped this 
effect, but most her blood-section. 

At the very b^inning of her new life in 
•Id scenes, she recei?ed her first letter from 
her husband. Ko need of Oeraldi's subtle 
strong revenge, or the grandmother's small 
family spite, to make her consider — in her 
frame, then feel it <~ cold and cruel, even 
careless. As she received it, it actually in- 
sulted her in her own esteem, for in that 
moral anarchy of exaggerated sentiments 
and untempmd thoughts, a letter such as 
Albany's, whose quiet diction and reserved 

E betokened nerfeet sanity of mind and 
, was as uselese as it seemed revolting, 
yet, this letter had a positive eSeet, be- 
odes that which ntoy be named the negative 
one, cdpreemUnff its own reply, for of 
course Gtefaldine was too proud to answer 
it, or to write to England at ail. Its posi- 
tive eflfect howevet was, that it prompted her 
to avenge herself rather more dai^erouely, 
tf she succeeded in her design, than had she 
merely written violent and haughty letters 
to her husband which no one elee^hould 
ttad. 

Through mofai anarchy, great ideaa are 
apt to pnerate m imaginative mbda. They 
mntk tiMi BtMsg at nrtt through paeaion, 



and ieeteiur ringed tb heaven*- but flag^ 
ging, downflung, as all man's mechanism on 
that aspiring road. For ideas to rise, to 
endure, and drop their fruit, they must be 
produced m moral harmony, if not in men- 
tal calm. So Oeraldine aspired, and felL 

No one irill believe that a person of pb- 
etic temperament, with the gilt of language^ 
will live without expression in some one 
form or another. Art is the true expression^ 
though herein so manv forms include them- 
seivett. Music certainlv the h%he8t, albeit 
words (hot poettfy) the lowest and the ead- 
est. Young as she was, Geral&ne was not 
so ignorant that she had not informed her- 
self of every Uterary whim and fashion, as 
wdl ae orthodox achievement She knew, 
Mid when at home with her husbsaid had 
often, to his fond amuseihent, ridiculed the 
perfevmanoes of that dngular authoress who, 
separated from her husband, could not tear 
heridf from the contemplation of marriage, 
whidi the made absurd in attempte at 
suldimatiBg it out of her own persetud ex- 
periences. Oeraldine had moeked, nOi 
causelessfy, tiie pages hmumen^le which 
sbe dukened with (kmon likeneises of hiin 
who had sometime been her master m the 
fle^ — the man whom she hated Imd aesen- 
ed to have injured her. As in the old-fefl4- 
ioned toy of changeable ladies, ahremployed 
faib head-fiieoe for an initial to Aher char- 
acters, wnose extravagances and wicked- 
nease«, as depicted by herself, she persisted 
m pimcdl^ on him, however unldLO hte 
those heroes heritably might be. Scaredy 
a montii after her arrival, Oenddioe had 
arranged a work, in reality suggested by the 
infetuated lady she had repudiated in her 
ridicule — out oi her young ignorance it 
^rang vaat, glorious, and complete in antie- 
ipadoi# No such book had yet been 
devised ; such should be tead mid i«ceived 
by aB, in true not f*lse testimony of nmn'a 
ingratitude and falsehood. The doom cC 
her ferst book wi^hdd Oeraldine m tfais 
new mood, no more than the first shot iitia^ 
ffur the wild herd daunta the desert-hunter. 
jA — her husband — had il<me been to 
blame for its non-success, or rather feir ita 
success not satisfying her. Tins new wcffk 
shouM electrify those stocks and stonea tin 
first had not slirred, and Ae should be cruriMd 
under its weight of retributive genim. And 
as the nerve-spirit was not spent in tfam clay 
skeleton for Oetaldine, only her ph^f^cal 
functions affected, she might nave sueeeeML 
at least vxjlnishing what she ardently began, 
but for a eircumstance, s^taafl amid the ifi 
iad proofs of the giant Circumettmee^a eol 
istence, but immense enough t0 her netir 
perception to erush her experiment into aiir 
nihilation. 

Her grandmotiier, whose table wi* ef 
course supplied with choice literary keine m 
well as eoo»Mm ones ; just as it wat ^&if 
spread with mveMioai te^ eukuM Ant ^m^ 
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rapt the paktt i M^er benelf did more 
tban dip into book or periodioal, poem or 
pamphlet $ as with her amiple Tuscan tastes 
she only to«M French disnes ; mementoes 
of exhausted appetites«rei»xcited and i 
tained. Nor was Oerakitne a ffreat or 
steady reader — therein proying uiat she 
was not destined for a great or steady 
luminary of Hterature. She also dipped 
into dishes of both kinds -» perhaps more 
vividly perceived their separate flavors. 
Among them, while her peat idea was 
dawning into morning twihfht, from which 
•he prophesied its perfect dav'-^she hap- 
pened to take up a sewn poDlication, the 
review of all reviews. She to<^ it up qnite 
carelessly — as vehemently, passionately, al-> 
most desperately, dropped it. Then hatched 
it freshly, gathered it in her hands, as 
though it contained a new gosp^ of prom- 
ises for a new condition of pain and yearn- 
ing 'f or, rather she held it as a maiden her 
first real love-letter, or one e<mdemned his 
written reprieve. 

It was the name that riveted her first -^ 
of her own old book, that lost yet txigHng 
faible of her own young fiune ; loved still, 
though with f^Rpction most carefully con- 
cealed from pride. But now Qeraldine read 
and re-read the superscription \ it could not 
^ be, vet was. And he who had taken it in 
hand ^^c tit time upon it — was the one 
alime to whose notice she had not aspired, 
deemmg it too powerful and higk Even 
Diamid's literary experience had most led 
him to tie false behef that, if a book were 
Bot noticed by Tims Scrannel, its literary 
success was incomplete. The pang, whkh 
was already stifled from repetition, once 
more struck through and through her, yet 
•carcely touched her heart, it pierced her 
nride. Alas ! that it should have come too 
late for him — for me to behold 1dm when 
yet he would have cared for the surprise, 
etill, pride pierced, was all the more tlbrill- 
ingly sensitive to the fact that all the world 
Tct should resd and wonder. She should be 
Aeld up to honor in absence — her genius 
made heroic by its author's sad, romantic 
fate. Such w^-e the first suggestions oi her 
nature as it then was influenced — next 
came the curiosity to life, held in check till 
then by those suggestions. Her eyes &s- 
tened on the page — she read. 

The first few sentences rang ricfti as festal 
yet solemn music $ aM Serannel's criCieisBis 
c^ned so. Then came the ^etch by the 
strong, masteriy, accustomed hand — no 
caricature, not a line altered -^ certainly no 
injustice to the book's design. Then lucid, 
logical, thoughtiol, but ever calm -^ the 
padual and crashing argument. For he 
had actually taken pains with it •, his intsl- 
kct had not spared itself in the task. The 
fiuilts not hinted at, but i^own ) the beau^ 
ties shorn of their ideal mist, dowa to bare, 

The 



ekmietioe stripped to its ihet— preebeioas 
wealth and waste of words not underttooA 
No one could question the truth or justice 
of what was proved ; there stood the per- 
formance which now to the performer's men- 
tal vision showed, as to the sensuous eye 
shows the design of the unskilful draughts^ 
man, its crooked and tremulous lines crossed 
by lint artists correcting pencQ. AH this, 
however, could Qeraldine bear pa^ntly, 
even proudly, for her mind gave not the lie 
to it m any particular. Not to the verdict 
annihilating her claim to genius j herefai 
proving, perhaps, that her claim was no 
false one, for if passion be even — even ex- 
aggeratedly prone to pride, certainly Inie 
genius is ot and in itself inevitably modest 
Still, a mnt of quiet settled down on her, 
which an older person, better disciplined, 
because longer, wotfld have ehmnk frota 
in terror—- as si^ of near despair. She 
scarcely cared to finish what she read ; well 
for her comfort had she failed to turn the 
leaf — ^e last leaf, too, remaining. But as, 
in all moods approaching (but not yet) de- 
spair, there wa.^ a biting necessity for moiH 
excitement -- even more painful excitemeBt. 
So she looked on hurriedly. Not twenty 
lines more belonged to her ;s they were sood 
surelj read and understood. How then 
was It that she still held the paper, tighter 
and tighter, till the clasp seemed clinched 
— whik it rustled as in palsied fingers? 
Why stole that shadow, which seemed rather 
of stupefaction than of sorrow, over ber 
clear forehead? And wherefore did her 
eyes wander wildly and dilated, up and 
down the page, as though to learn soma 
meaning — whether enchanting or detest»k 
We^by heart? 

She had dreamed the verdict of fiika 
genius final — there was yet another crurilev 
and falser than the false imputation. Cer- 
tainly the very final obiections, which were 
less against her book than her own charac- 
ter, hSi been hinted at before by little writ> 
era in insignificant reviews, forgotten with 
the hour. But hinted too vaguely for her 
to understand their drift. Here tWe was 
no hint, but set assertion — by a man of thi 
world, who certainly should have studied 
women — that this woman was a reprobate* 
Immoral — unvirtuous — tampering wiA 
veiled truths. Poor Qeraldine! her iirno- 
cence, rash knowledge — her instinct, vice. 

Now, in fact, Tims Scrannel, when thai 
hlossom of premature genius dropped befoiw 
the crude rruil formed, in the very path ef 
his pei^eption, took no heed of it, sarre at 
an epicure in letters to remark silently oil 
the annihilation of such a promise — a fruit 
whldi when ripe m^ht have given a new 
flavortto his faslicBous taste. BeautiM 
however, it was, as valueless — that flowey 
which might have turned to fruit — he would 
as soon have thougiit of noticing its descent 
okieally as of serioissiy tivaling in taut « 
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;wikidla]linaiieigld)or^<»€liatd. Yet, like all 
«Tain, sensidTe men, ke was by no means 
independent of the many — nay not of the 
ignorant whom he professed to despise. So 
when many others — quite enongh priTate 
persons to constitute the tetm the public — 
contemplated this bloom dropped too soon 
from promise, inhaled its odor fresh with 
youth, and sweet with youngest passion, they 
deemed it a rare thing, just as some wild 
dowers are precious in cHmates where they 
do not grow, and when even Rumor em- 
|doyed one whisper of all its myriad tongues, 
to marvel at and inquire t&e author's name *, 
then it even called for notice by one whose 
chief notability was that he was able as well 
as willing to decide all Rumor's questions. 
But how to notice it ? he to whose vivid intel- 
lectual instinct his slow heart ever gave the 
lie^ how should he praise P why blame ? when 
either sentence might be a blunder written 
to be read of all men. 

It is amazing how many men of natural 
ability and erudite experience, are at impor- 
tant moments driven or drawn into the 
power of women one shade less than fair, 
one ray less than beautiful, and but one 
whit wiser than foolish. The beautiful and 
wise, the queens of physical fairydom, are 
foiled if they cast forth their gentle and un- 
conscious spells in company w^ the brazen- 
fronted, clad with guile.. 

Tims Scrannel, who would have routed a 
whole phalanx of lovely and witty women 
by his sneers alone, and scattered their 
blight faculties with his angel-demon ogle, 
was willing to take counsel of Helen Jordan, 
a person whose brains might have been 
safely contained in an empty egg-shell, and 
whose innocence had evanorated in her chris- 
tening-dews. Now Helen Jordan actually 
at first believed that " VirgUia " — book of 
classic name and nature romantic out of all 
rule and reason — had been written by Al- 
bany. She had read and loved his books for 
the frishion contained and ridiculed in them, 
just as clowns go to penny Shakespeare- 
theatres for the fim. As being a person 
Kttie able to distinguish between things that 
wholly differed, she was very likely to con- 
found those together that bore to each other 
a certain resemblance. So her deception 
was hel])ed out by phrases and manner in- 
sensibly imitated from Albany's, in the book. 
She had a sort of vul^ admiration for bis 
person, as he possessed eyes and hair of the 
stereotyped heroic tint and darkness. But 
she cordially — cordially as a being so cold 
and hollow could — detested Geraldine with 
her unworldly and impulsive nature — such 
wiworldHness innocentiy condemned a nar- 
row mundane mind, such impulsion mocked 
and shamed a passionless and calc||ating 
nature* Helen Jordan took some pains to 
excite Tims Scrannel about Geraldine's 
authorship. He, looking at himself from 
. liifr point oi view— too near not to be out 



of all perspective — deemed himself too \ottj 
and subUme, to busy himself, especiallywitb 
the watic of premature intelligence. Helen 
became the more resolved that Geraldine, the 
married girl, should be plagued and pun- 
ished for the sake of her own grown wo- 
man's hatred. Scramiel, however, bided the 
time— not even a woman, too headless aiid 
heartless to excite his jealousy, should 
incite him to expression ; he would act, con- 
victed by himself, and the impulses of de- 
testation are as direct as those of love. He 
hated Albany as the all-seasoned rose hated 
Geraldine ; ne had hated her, too, but fiie 
hatred had been forced under by the force 
more irresistible of admiration. And per- 
haps he hated him for the reason Helen 
hated her — the reason also which had drawn 
the high-experienced and culture-chastened 
genius to the untempered, inexperienced 
girl — the purity of both. To wound Al- 
bany through his dearest weakness, his yul- 
nerable humanity, was at once a gracious 
and an honorable course. For, whom spared 
Albany in his satire P Whom distinguished 
he as worthy to share his heart save his wife 
alone ? All the world had seen the homage 
he paid, the love he gave her; he never 
thrust his tenderness back into his nature, 
because rude eyes might detect it ; it was 
for her, not them, and if they questioned it,^ 
it might at least teach them, Love^hot << un- 
derstanding," is the most precious treasure 
of the wise. So, in due course, Albany was 
deeply pained by a judgmeM of his wife, 
which, had she been in her right place by 
his side, he would only have laughed at 
with her; now the heart wound stanched, 
but not healed, opened fresh to the insidious 
chill, and throbbed anew. Who knows not 
the torture of an open wound in winter F 
Desolate had he been, and dry as winter 
until then — nor had the cold lacked eitiier 

— still, as time breathed on the pain, in 
time, with all wounds, it healed, and tiien 
thai pain which lay not lowest, but at the 
surface, was forgotten, as a generous man 
forgets the wrongs he only felt as woes. 
But it was not so with Geraldine ; stiU pure, 
if not faultiess — un&lien, if changed for 
evil. All the graceful sneers, the satire 
sheathed in brimant eloquence, the strong 
experience which crushed — as the former 
had scattered ^ her delicate-winged ideas, 
had failed to wound her vitality, though 
they pinched her as if skin-deep — for never 
was she a moment vain. But the unfalter- 
ing and awful accusation of immorality — 
of rash tampering with sacred truths ! nom 
the moment she read it — clearly compre- 
hending its full force — she doomed herself 
Was it possible she was then unknown ta 
herself till then — such as a thousand others 

— shameless, forlorn in the ahadou^esmuB 
of vanished virtue P The magnitude of the 
charge prevented her from testing it; ae 
well comd a rook-dung limpet resist and 
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fling from had£ « foek hnrkd 4own upon it 
to crush it. She could but djrearily ai^ pit- 
iably accept the sentence she had no power 
or Imowledge how to leyerse, and retire not 
only from Suae but from a dearer reputation 

— rest buned under tiie charge till oe^i^ 
Yet, unhappy ehild, she luew not — the 

shock had been too great to let her realize 

— how much her singular conduct and rash 
defection towards her husband, had contrib- 
uted to remove from a conscience, never 
OTer-honorable, the last honcnrable compunc- 
tion. Of course had she borne silently, 
what was actually a real sorrow to a nature 
like hers, uncompromising — silently — then 
how proudly — no critic could haTe con- 
neeted her ustory with her mind's invention, 
or dared to touch upon her conduct. 

But the more important result of her new 
and dread condition was retarded -— the time 
had not then come. For the present, the 
reading of the poisoned sentence had but 
envenomed her own opinion of herself, and 
struck her mute. Never cared she to write 
again — to expose herself to charges she 
could neither resist nor repudiate. Nay, 
from that hour her genius, frail at the best 
as a summer butterfly, drooped like one 
bruised and crushed, its wings could not 
open — its imptdse was spent forever. In 
truth, the most delicate genius is so easily 
crushed,, that (praise be to 'Heaven), it is 
rarer to find existent than the mighty and 
the atrong. For the time then — in one 
sense forever — Geraldine was stricken idle. 
She had*' never cared for nor followed any 
feminine pursuit, save poetry and love ; 
these failing her, her hands dropped nerve- 
less in her lap, a mist rose up m her brain 
and wrapped ner faculties from her percep- 
tion ; she went softly in the utter bitterness 
of her souL 

The pre-adamite warfare between the devil 
and Jehovah, is a type repeated in every age 
down to that ebbing at our feet. The prin- 
ciple of evil, at once actual and subtle, tries 
hard to separate the sons of Qod from God 
for Eternity, and sometimes succeeds en- 
tirely, for time. To effect such separation, 
the demon in everv imagined and unimag- 
ined form enters tne nund of man— for 
some the trial is fiercer, shorter, and the 
triumph earlier complete "-^ man's return to 
the father of his, spirit. But while it pos- 
sesses, it ra^s in the soul, sears it, rends 
from perception of love's soft touch, yells to 
drown love s delicate eternal music In such 
cases all causes seem to favor the enemy of 
Love, while the struggle lasts events happen 
which minister to the sovereign evil ; so it 
was with Geraldine. Temptations closed 
upon her, before she had time or recovered 
sense to fling one back without acknowl- 
edgment Gerald! did his best, which was 
.his worst, and his blood-influence lent his 
intentions an irresistible, beeause so subtle 
a strength. 

19 



But hew eottld Gersldi, the pr^d boy- 
penper, contrive to giun influence permanent 
and indestructible } did a poor man ever so 
succeed P For the matter of that, Geraldine, 
in her listless life, retrieved from conva- 
lescence, had (me cause for wonder lefr her ; 
one curious p<nnt, a Ssjed one, even in her 
aimless reverie* How had Geraldi changed? 
—for he had altered; what gave him tlie 
swing of ecmfidential ease in presence of 
others, which formerly her freedom of inter- 
course had alone permitted him? In her 
long lasy days G«r(ddine marvelled much. 
In old times of childish peace she had de- 
pended on him for syna^Dathy if not for 
amusement; his contrasting company was 
needful to make her vitality effervesce. She 
had never done without him, and knew not 
how to do« But, surdiy she had him stall ; 
who else cared for his presence? Yet he 
was often, and verv often, absent. 

Geraldi was at the age of manhood, when 
Geraldine, yet lingering a girl, was married ; 
he was now a fresh-formed man. So she 
realized as a woman since her married sepa- 
ration $ till then she had been conscious of a 
relation brotheriy as fond. He meant their 
relation to alter, in kind or in degree ; but 
while the strong chain slipped over her, she 
recognized not that a captor's hand had 
dropped it. 

ror yet another excuse was hers — she 
had neither mother nor grandmother in any 
but a l^al sense. The mother, who should ' 
be to the child all sympathy, as the mother's 
mother. Wisdom in experience, had never 
touched her soul, nor claimed to instruct her 
heart; her mother existed for society — the 
present; her grandmother for family — the 
past. Between two such shadowy supporters, 
the chfld and ffrandchild slipped. True, she 
should never have forsaken that estote which 
for a woman supersedes all influences of 
naientage and ancestry; but she scarcely 
forsook them as a woman jfrown, albeit as a 
wife. So deprived, or having dq)rived her- 
self of her natural support, sne fell back on 
her old one, which nad never failed her. 
But her fancy was troubled with the fact, 
tiiat whethw his support remained to her or 
not, it was for the most part invisible. Ge* 
raldi, from the tone of his return with her, 
was for some time whole days absent, always 
part of each day. Whither he went she 
could not dream, nor what pursuits he had 
adopted in London, which could be carried 
forward in Italy. Whether he even went 
beyond the gardens she could not tell, as 
she could not search them herself and did 
not choose to take any person into her oon- 
fldence. And without nis society she laa- 
ffuished ; of course in a nature like hers such 
oesire could not nerpetoally languish, but 
mui^declare*itselt. There was no sacriflce 
of pri^ to declare such need to him ; was he 
not her own cousin — her own blood ? To 
him had she not been ever kind? So, veiy 
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•Qon the itMlcbM out her .weak haii4i to 
him when, .after brief and distantly-con*^ 
ducted viaitSy he turned to leave the room, 
and called aloud on him out of her solitude, 
to remain with her and console her. 

Here waa the first-fruit of the triumph--- 
her fingers plucked it for him, and cast it 
at his feeL To make himself^ and to be, 
needful to her — she who had disdained his 
need I From that moment she was in his 
power, for life — he knew that; but who 
shall say what is life? how hmg the power 
in whicn we hold those breatmng, by our 
breath, shall last P 

Geraldi, like Agag *of did to him who 
should slay him, came delicately to Geral- 
dine's command. He had refirained just as 
delicately on the journey ; but then she had 
been too weak to want him absolutely. 
Now, the heart she had rudely weaned from 
its natural sustenance, craved the like food 
— love. Not for the world would Oeraldi 
Eave startled her away by relapses into his 
old fierceness— he had actually outgrown 
them. So, though he waa less demonstra- 
tive, he gave much more support ; and as 
his form set to its final mould, nis mind set 
also, and was one of those unimaginative, 
self-reliant, definite ones, wholly without 
genius or modesty. His opinions, correct or 
mlse, all sounded right, because they never 
frdtered. For instance, though he never 
.spoke of Albany of his own accord, it was 

, he who, when she gave him her husbcmd's 
first letter to read, denounced it with one 
withering frown, one blighting word — and 
■decided her without advising — not to an- 
iSwer it Then the melancholy fear that time 
;assumed, touched her far more than the old 
%lack tempest; yet that doud but for him 
idisguised the black and seething hell of his 
•i^wn thoughts, the rage of his desires beneath 
tlhem ; the suspense necessary half maddened 

Ibim ; but who knows not the craft, the calm 

*ot the unproved madman ? Such were his. 

Then when Geraldine reflected, between 

Iher romances — such became his visits — she 

.ulso wondered exceedingly how he had eon- 

'^ived to achieve the air aad even the grace 

^of one habituated to worldly society; and 

'how he managed no longer to be poor. Had 

he fuind a goM-mine at which he dug in 

those . long absences P Oeraldi actually had 

money ; indeed, from the way he displayed 

it, in handfuls negligently, or dispensed it in 

domestic largess, she fancied he must be 

very rich. Truly, what he had, he husoanded 

well, and the god of evU made it prosper, 

.' though it was neither found nor inheritea — 
•only earned, and earned for service. Geraldi 
Juul, in .fact, become a subaUem — he had 
j»ot talents for a duef^ in a theatrical com- 
\Wir scarcely superior to a strolling one. 
.And this same office that paid him fife due 
-deserts, also gave hun the social air, the 
.jprace of costume, the self-possession Geral- 
june wandered at; .thfHjigh ne owed it to hia 



inborn nohflHy tiiat hia at^^^bne^ft^^wM 
never detected at its source. 

Dabblers in one art or calling often piek 
up the rudiments of another, or others, by 
the way. So Oeraldi found. He had eonr 
trived, few and brief as had been his inter- 
views with Bodomant, the tme master, to 
kam fh»m him sufficient to prevent his coii« 
founding the true with the false — in art. 
So he never oonfided in mock or mimic ar- 
tists, to his own detriment or despite. Not 
one of the actors in the trou^ he hsid 
joined knew his real name mr rank ; he ev«n 
passed for one sprung absolutely from the 
peofAe, and raised to the part he played* 
The operas were insignificant ones. 

The theatze almost entirely patronixed by 
the people and the peasantiy — for it was 
not in the town next his grandmother'a 
house, but in an inferior village, scarcely 
ever passed through by strangers. Among 
the audience, he was welcomed most eot- 
dially, as an aristocrat in undress will ever 
be with those he calls and deems his natond 
detesters— no persons actually so love and 
impreciate refined politeness. Geraldi could 
raord to be polite to them — amidst them 
he was actaaUy superior, therefOTc acted as 
an equal — this equality led to a peesHaTy 
yet natoral, result. 

One evening he stole into Oerakfine's 
room —in old times he nev^wient to her 
room, but met her in the gardens. Now be 
went to her room unasked — yet seemed 
not mtrusive, because he went so seldom. 
This evening it was little likely she should 
think him so— she had kmged so for his 
oeraing, which was never now a certainty tSl 
he hibd come. He looked pprand to her 
vision as he advanced, dilated m the twilight 
with a golden shadow on his pale dark vi^ 
age, and the evening fires burning in his 
brown transparent eyes. Bound his statu- 
esque curls, like black carved marble, a tii« 
umph seemed to gather, merely from the 
positk>n of his head, thrown back more 
proud than merely haughty. Geraldine fidt 

{'ealous — that triumph haa invested him as 
le entered, she feared it had not brighteiMd 
with her smiles. Not that he thought d 
another woman, no suspicious cloud had 
drifted by his desperate impulse across her 
imagination, yet so pure. But she feared 
wildly to lose his love, she gazed upon him 
with the timid imploring sadness of one who 
has a friend -~ to whom that one is the enlff 
friend. 

« What is it, Geraldine P" he asked, after 
letting her spend many moments in the vain 
and uiirsting glance. And he laid his cool 
hand on her forehead gently, where of c^d 
his kisses rained like fiery dews — nighty 
mmming, noonday— every time. 

"Nothing,^ she faltered, maiden-like. 

"But you surprise me. I thought yoa 
looked as if you were going to say some- 
thing.'' 
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<*I -was. Hare you teken enongli care 
about me, to vonder where I went so often 
Mnce we came P " 

*« Ob, often, oft»n — ^Iwm ! " 

** Have vou ever wiibad I waa not out — 
Ob, Gerafdine ! " And the pahn which 
pressed her forehead still, glowed suddenly 
as tbough it clasped a fiery ooaL 

<* Ah, yes," she answered, sincere in very 
fervor, and simple yet *' But I thought you 
perhaps were busy." 

<* I was, and so shall be ; but it was all 
that I might become more fit to guide and 
comfort you. One cannot learn too much, 
and I knew less than little. I have been 
atudyuig." 

<< What? I thought you had done some- 
thing, for you have made money, Geraldi." 

A smile, too cunning to part the lins, 
flitted over his. ••Yes," he said quietly, 
** some, and I mean to have more — my dues 
with those of many thousand men. Geral- 
dine, what would you say to this f I am a 
aoldier now." 

•'A soldier P Oh, how delighted I am! 
But not surprised. An officer, of course, 
Geraldi?" 

" Oh, of course, an officer." 

**la. which renment, GeraldiP Did the 
duke see you P md you go to him P did he 
send for you P " The duke was the m&d ig- 
norant — futile while absolute -* regnant of 
that province. 

**pfo — the duke did not see me — mine 
is a higher master, his claims broad as free- 
dom ^-^ his kingdom wider than this land. 
He is crowned with human happiness — his 
sceptre is plenty, his rule the only secure 
peace. His name is Liberty." 

Geraldine started and stared — she posi- 
tively did not understand him — his magnil- 
oquence charmed, however, as much as it 
excited her, and ^hat was all he required. 
He had simply jomed the republican cause 
(whose army was in truth as vast as it was 
undisciplined), a natural result of a contempt 
for all authorities of earth and heaven — a 
burning and restless youth — a lawless pas- 
sion — and a will for which the impossible 
existed not. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

Thb sickly and chilly spring of Rodo- 
mant's life had dissolved with its mists of 
doubt and hope rainbows, into a summer- 
time of teenung fervor, and all-creative 
strength — as such springs sometimes do. 
An early summer — wnose character seemed 
to have taken from that rare climate its im- 
pression — with its briUiant dreamy days, 
and lucid studious nights. That inaugura- 
tion of his to the several offices, never at- 
tained or heSd before by a single person at a 



time, had taken ptaoe immediately before his 
first patroness had read of and commented 
on it. Yet — it was just as well he knew 
not, with his simple sensitiveness, this fact 
— die cluster of incidents, out of which an 
editor of a continental newspaper of one 
day's date, one week in this millennium, had 
made a constellation of interest for the lim- 
ited circle of its readers — the facts, related 
with so profound an interest for sudi, found 
no notice whatever in any English paper; 
there was no room for them, or their claims 
were not sufficiently consequratiaL 

That inauguration had been a superb small 
fbstival -^ Rodomant considered it a sublime 
one. No wonder, perhaps, in that court 
where conservatism— ^ kept cahn with almost 
purple state, the soft magnificence, the drain 
of prodigality, whose results were like flying 
dreams of art — both impregnated the hour 
and the occasion with an excitement that 
seemed higher than the human. But the 
fine rite; arranged so artfully after antique 
precedent, would on the contrary have struck 
nis fine taste as a gilt and velvet pageant ; 
the sword of the order, that should never be 
unsheathed in battle, as an ignoble toy ; the 
other decorations as tinsel and silken tape ; 
but for the sway of his deep secret, that ideal- 
ized aU, and lit each fbrmal or hollow item 
with a glory stolen from paradise. 

This event had fallen on him with the sur- 
prise peculiar to one of ideal brain and heart 
unspoiled, when on honor undeserved ac- 
crues to him. He felt it undeserved, and it 
was actually unexpected, for though he had 
received compliments enough from the prince, 
he had never lent them any real meaning ; 
and was further ignorant that his marked in- 
dependence of demeanor had as much to do 
with the satisfaction he elicited, as had his 
productive energy, which never failed, flag- 
ged, nor refused to follow and fulfil impulse. 
Ifever had the prince been so ceaselessly di- 
verted from the exhaustion of his old pleas- 
ures, now yielding worse weariness than 
pain, nor from the hideous thoughts which 
haunted that black place, his conscience, as 
spectres are beheld m darkness. The per- 
ception of the beautiful was left in him -— 
as in how many of the basest and the hard- 
est -^ strange argument to crush the sophism 
some hold, that evil natures are annihilated 
as beings altogether. For the sense of beauty 
exists and can exist in the immortal onhr. 
And this lovely instinct survived in one for 
whom all others had sunk beneath the human 
average — the prince, if gratitude had not 
decayed in him, would have actually felt 
gratitude towards Rodomant, when he dis- 
covered it was not only blood and rapine 
whose tra^c moods he could depict, but that 
no p9et-mus^ian had ever drawn upon the 
same resources for the development of the 
philosophy of passion in its phases the high- 
est and least terrible — those of love. Cold 
and kveless indeed was this appreciation — 
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that of tlie Tirtaoso with taste refined and 
rigorous, rendered inexorable by indulp^ence. 
He admired Rodomant's works for theur con- 
summate art, as he would have applauded a 
skUfiil sculpture of one fresh toi^n from the 
rack — each strained muscle starting — in 
repose ; the marble agony anatomicalhr cor- 
rect, the torture of the countenance reflected, 
not imaged. 

Those weeks when Bodomant labored hard 
for the prince's edification, might haye been 
set down to his account as first lessons in the 
mockery of devotion— the slavehood of the 
noble will chained by the wishes or the whims 
of the evil and unjust Or they might seem 
so. But there is only one case in which a 
proud and self-reliant nature will yield im- 
plicit obedience to the rules of one unloved 
— unserved in heart. Bodomant, in serving 
the tyrant and the time, misserved not Art ; 
no force, nor fraud, ^or promise of all he 
longed for, would have dragged him to that 
ground of degradation. Had his own un- 
worldly strain of composition been objection- 
able, or not acceptable there, he would have 
gone, even if he had plucked out his heart 
and burned it at the gray convent gates ; or 
the spirit, which gives life to being bound 
in clay, had given up the ghost, and flown 
to heaven, on the borders of that land of 
promise. 

But, without doin^ violence to his artistic 
honor, he could remain — nay, make himself 
necessary rather than of consequence ; there- 
fore he staid — and for what guerdon? un- 
guessed by ruler or courtier, even by the 
person who unconsciously bestowed it. To 
go back some moments in his history ; the 
unselfishness of love and the selfishness of 
passion — what word-artist or philosopher 
shall ever exhaust that theme ? The antago- 
nists that in every opposition learn to blend, 
who close in combat, endaneer each other's 
existence, yet whose final thrust melts into 
an embrace, and they are one; the periect 
whole, whose elements defied each other to 
unite, yet whose warfare was more great and 
strong than that between love and hate, or 
hate and passion. From love, Bodomant 
the untamable, who could not be taught 
behavior, imbibed propriety without leammg 
it The unmannered, reticent, abrupt, grew 
graceful, sympathetic, assimilative. No fitful 
frame nor mood erotesque — not a look or 
phrase to startie her. And strong, indeed, 
with the man's untarnished moral armor, 
. must have been the love, for the fight be- 
tween it and its brother-enemy —the passion, 
went on in her presence unseen as the rush- 
ing of the life-blood ; it was maintained in a 
deep and secret place <— the lover's heart — 
a separate place from her as well as to her 
unknown ; for was not she given, if not prom- 
ised, to another? This f&cf, indisputable 
because he never disputed it, thundered 
voicelessly in his conscience, which, clear 
and void of evil, echoed it without pity — 



self-pity, passion's arch'^eeeiver. But yet, 
for the suence with which they grappled in 
her presence, these foes who might oecome 
closest friends, th«ir victim, who was yet 
their master, re^nged himself on Mmself 
and them when he was alone. Qreat strug- 
ffles, physical as convulsion, racked his 
frame, the restraint reacted in groans ut- 
tered, as well as those too deep for utter- 
ance. He grovelled on the jground because 
such place alone befitted him ; face to face 
with clay he felt as though he drew nearer 
death — that only heaven of despair. Sweats, 
heavy as if drawn by scourges self-inflicted, 
soaked his sleepless pillow, and wrung from 
his brain in water what might, in its primal 
flame, have biumed to madness. With such 
long strifes, the body wasted, but no disease 
made way for itseli through the impaired 
and fretted medium, only the spirit seemed 
more freely to penetrate it, as moonlight that 
only mocks the surface of stone with glory, 
filters lustrous through chisel-tbinned ala- 
baster. 

The princess marked a chan^§, but under- 
stood it not, and was anxious tiU she proved 
that, whatever the affection was, it obstructed 
not energy, nor touched actual health. But 
her anxie^ informed more deeply than be- 
fore, her mterest, always strong, as it had 
been of sudden growth. His perfect sfn- 
cerity and truth untainted, not nis genius, 
had drawn from her much of her life's pure 
confidence ; and the revelations of his genius,* 
as a woman mastered her afterwards, before 
she was aware. But she was aware, and not 
unwilling to own, that as a friend he had 
crept into her heart And while for him she 
felt friendly only, she was safe with as from 
him, not a ray of fascination-^ from the 
Hghtsome and varied treasury he owned in 
common with those rare beings, men of 
great hearts and sovereig^n minds— he suf- 
fered to escape through his manner, impene- 
trable even when sincere. 

From the day he saw her in the dungeon 
proved it was no dream that so she spent 
her time, felt her singular and pathetic cnar- 
acter through the aspect of her helpless 
charity; he nad decided on nis course. In 
the first place, that he loved her, and might 
adore her still, that he had the right, so 
long as he possessed himself of the power 
to conceal £rom her the least sign of the 
fact, its shadow's shadow. That next, he 
had not the right to betray to her— nay, on 
the housetops to proclaim his preference — , 
merely because she preferred not supremely, 
him. Thirdly, he thought — he would have 
said he was certain — he knew whom she 
preferred, and so believing, he. considered it 
not only his right but his dutyj to convey to 
her by all and every means ms own impres- 
sion of die person so marvellously favored. 
This he had done invariably whenever he 
had the opportunity, and with as littie effect 
as he would have persuaded hor of tiba 
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teeniletsneis of the xmc. But now he 
bethought himself to employ other means 
than such as he had Tunly exhausted--- 
means certainly Mr and legitimatet though 
unprecedented, because they wer^ placed m 
ihe power of no one else, iad besides vould 
have failed to affect oordinary — or most 
extraordinary women. 

The very day he had seen her in her 
morning audience, breathing comfort where 
she could not save, she sent for him after 
her return. He reached the rooms after the 
mid-day sleep, which had been neither sleep 
nor rest to her ; it seldom waa, in fact those 
hours alone she dreamed, those only hours 
she allotted to what she would have named 
selfisb — that is, maiden reflection on the 
future, the hoped-for, the untried — the 
secret-chosen she belieyes has of her made 
secret choice. 

She was of the temperament so difficult 
to save from the minute momentary shocks 
of which such myriads go to make up one 
day's suffering. Bright — neyer Inilliant — 
but bright at eyening, in aspect and of intel- 
lect, she seemed to brighten with the star- 
time, with whose glory her glances wore 
affinity, aa well as her lofty, yet dewy-tender 
thoughts. But in the morning-light her 
lustre waned, or was yeiled under a spotless 
doud ; her pallor was eyer then remarkable, 
though instmct with her beauty stilL Fa- 
ti^e and the sadness gathered from her 
chief pursuit, touched her . paleness with 
mortal reminiscence, which at night dropped 
from her expression of spiritual radiance 
and more than mortal purity. 

That tintless pallor, when Kodomant be- 
held, sent a trembling terror through him $ 
so did the soft-azure shadow round eyes 
whose color and yery meaning seemed to 
retreat more from the siffht by day. So did 
the natural exhaustion of iJie frame at once 
so delicate and highly strung — this seemed 
unnatural languor. 

Loye's unhallowed idea quiyered like 
wings heard in darkness, tirrough his bram ; 
a phantom paler than she rose and stood 
BtiU before nim. The name loye will not 
whisper, was echoed without a word by the 
swell of his low sighs to his throbbing ear — 
the idea, the phantom, the name of Death. 
" She will die — she will die ! ** seemed reit- 
erated ruthlessly, as a lost and wandering 
strain of music no player shall eyer giye lite 
to. A white and rentless yeil, rigid as 
iron and cold as ice, fell between hu pas- 
sionate presentiment and her. Sense could 
never clasp, nor mortal loye inthrall her — 
to Death no yirgin ever broke her promise. 

Then love rose mighty — mightier than 
passion, as the tide is surer them the tem- 

gest — strangled the suspicion and dashed it 
ackwards — dead. Bent the veil of ice 
and iron with one glance of tenderness, and 
saw the living countenance — pallid, but 
redeemed from death. One warm sigh 



swept the phantom, Hke a trail of mist, to 
space ; one gush of love's great song, that 
harmonizes Heaven and Creation, devoured 
the weak echo without a name. And love 
uttered to silence, passion listening, — " she "^ 
shall live — not for me — but through me." 

In that mood the musician sat down to 
his machine — no marvel at the result. 
Yet she wondered — that was well ; it was 
first on his list of designs to conquer the 
monotony of her being — that dead sea on 
which her happiness eluded her, was floated 
wide — seemed lost. He played so as to 
strike great shocks oh deepest-ringing iron, 
clashing brass, sweet-thrilling sUver; all 
metals seemed to lend their power to tone 
— not merely every instrument of art waa 
mocked, but eveir voice of nature mim- 
icked ; seas surgea, great thunders seemed 
to blast the rocks, fresb-shivering breezes 
after rain seemed rustUn^ in the myriad 
leaves, birds crowded, chirped, and clam- 
ored. First then, the princess rose from the 
seat she had taken, ana came quickly where 
she could see his hands. They and the keys 
flashed against each other like showers of 
dancing snow flakes, or conflicting millions 
of elfish meteors — difiioulty was derided, 
impossibility achieved, execution outdone by 
craft. Then all spelled and quieted, a lull- 
ing lay woke warily — as not to waken some 
sleeper or the sleeping woe. A dew of 
music, such as might dro^ in dreams on the 
musician's brain; she stole back to her 
seat, and slept with her forehead on her 
hand. 

<< I can do as I will," he thought Yet it 
was natural after &tigue, if soothed, to 
rest -r- music had but medicined nature. 

This was the first and least of his caprices. 
Of course, the &ncy he had framed about 
Porphyro grew certainty — or, rather, from 
being a double flmcy, became a double fact. 
How she first received, or he first dared to 
impart, the impression, Rodomant could not 
tell ; but if it proved the selfishness of pas- 
sion, that for Porphyro's doing exactly what 
he would have done himself in his place, 
he condemned and hated Porphyro; so it 
proved the unselfishness of love that he 
neither condemned nor despised her for pre- 
ferring Porphyro — rather pitied her tlie 
more sincerely, and adored her with loftier 
devotion. Still, he never spoke of Por- 
phyro again, until she alluded to him her- 
self — small credit to him on that point, as 
no man could have approached the subject 
without the indication of her wilL But 
when, as he foresaw would happen, his 
music became to her a solace exquisite and 
inseparable, he never failed) to make use of 
hands more persuasive a.' ^ descriptive than 
any ton^e. fiTor tru«ud he to cnance im- 
provisation, every da> some fresh memorial 
reached her, of dramatic genius to which 
there was no theme of love sealed up — nor 
phase of passion a dead note. Love's quar« 
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rels, tile broken heart, the waiting hope^ 
absence and meeting, suspense, misunder- 
standing, and union ; such were the initials 

. of his art-narratiyes. 

'^ " What is that ? " asked the princess one 
day, when dispirited and weary she sat down 
to Hsten — and some Tague, cold meaning 
touched her through tangled harmonies. 

"This," said Rodomant, censoriously, and 
loudly -» without lea^ihg off, *< is a scene, or 
rather a case, of a woman's self-deception. 
Bitter, wild frnits she plucks on a dusty 
Walk, and presses ihem to her lips, till she 
persuades nerself they are sweet and all- 
refreshing, because the perfume of her 
kisses touched them. Thorns she snatches, 
and believes them roses, for she tears her 
hands with them, and the blood is bright as 
roses — her heart's blood, thoueh dropped 
firom her wounded hands. Delusions she 
covets — and nature helps her to create — 
she sees clear waters lying far out across the 
golden sands ; she flies to them, they fleet 
from her -» at a glance of the sun they are 
^ne, and she smking to the hot and peld- 
mg ground, has her parched mouth filled 
and choked with dust. Torment and an- 
guish sprine like giant shadows firom her 
solitude. She will not bear them company 

— she renders up her solitude to Another, 

— no shadow — she will not be alone. 
Alone P Before, sh^ was alone with soli- 
tude, God's freedom ; now she is alone with 
a corpse — Death's solitude. Then, by the 
side of the love she sought living, and found 
dead, her love lies down, and dies. But pas- 
sion, that cannot die uMhared, goes mad 
with her, and in the hideous duality — love- 
less, frenzied — she whirls about creation 
long after her lifb's end. She will not rid 
herself of the phantom — for it is a phan- 
tom, heavy as a nightmare — for confession 
alone will lay it ; and she will not confbss — 
no woman ever will — that she was deceived, 
not in love, but in what she loved ! • 

So raved Rodomant, in the pauses of his 
magic ; his uniUumined and fkntastic theme, 
groped out in crude and darkling transitions. 
Uertainly such wild, boyish words should but 
hl&ye excited to mirth $ perhaps roused to 
satire, a woman as wise as the princess. 
Why then the proud silence, that yet from 
the aspect's changefiil anger seemea as if it 
must rend itself with indignant negative? 
Why the dropped eyes not with contempt, 
but a pained and curious shame ? why tne 
onick hectic, kindled sudden clear as fire, on 
the cheek's pure pallor P And why the re- 
treat, not the august and quiet step that of 
habit seemed bom to tread — not on necks, 
but flowers it fearnl to crush ; but rapid and 
impetuous, as it HivenP No salute, no 
turning of the heau >nd, aftef that day, no 
summons to the minsitr«%^ for many days. 

That Porphyro was \>ne of the great, few 
ii all the ages. One Oi the chosen — by 
God, or the god oi the godless — Occasion — 



which means not the same as CircumBtanoe, 
the secular name for Providence. He was 
one who could and should only be iudged 
by the children of the future, who will wdk 
liffhtly over our resting dust For they, 
whether their natural gifts, their advantaget^ 
of culture, their purity of judgmait, are to 
transcend ours or not, will certainly survey 
the past through no heat-mist of excitement 
nor glow of heart-enthusiasm ; nothing pre- 
pares prejudice like the passion of personal 
experience, before its object is laid m earth, 
from which spfin^ only the rigid truth, cold 
as the marble of the monument 

Porphyro was a strange person. The 
Creator must have loved him, and it maybe, 
as Humanity's best Friend loved the man, who 
sorrowed because he could not bear to leave 
all things for that love. Alas ! for Porphyro 
— for the great and dominant, whose hearts 
beat too low and even to be listened to, and 
heard, in the busy working-day, through the 
cra^ng incessant turn of Labor's wheel, 
and the grinding footsteps of Oblivion's 
Progress. In the cool of the day, that pulse 
might be heard to beat, a lulling and tender 
promise ; as the first lime-servers heard the 
voice of divine love in the pulses of the 
leaves of Paradise ; in the evening too when 
Labor paused, and Progress treading down 
the moments ever, trod in silence. But 
these Sabbaths were too short for Porphyro to 
learn in them even the alphabet of that great 
philosophy — the heavenly philosophy of 
love — as available for earth and every prin- 
ciple of udlity ; which, in gratifying its own 
impulse for satisfaction, only compasses that 
to fulfil the happiness of another — or of 
many oihers, — or of all the world. 

Porphyro had a heart whose every pulsa- 
tion, measured by himself or not, was benef- 
icent ; but he was without impulse entirely. 
He had an ingrained generosity in lieu o^ 
and greater than, aU nobility ; he had never 
trodden on a worm, nor spurned the most 
degradmg weakness of any one who had 
trusted him. His head contained a brain of 
that order, which precisely, because perfectly 
in order, was able to issue rules irrefragable, 
in cases where men of vast talents or the 
rarest genius owned no sway at all ; or, if 
they essayed such, were foiled disgracefully. 
A brain was his, close as compact and full — 
and busy as a beehive with petty plans for 
the amenoration of all humamty ; httle logic 
for the solution of gigantic mysteries, all, 
to do him justice, animated and rendered 
possible to his. unimaginative faith, by his 
bounteous if not boundless heart. Yet the 
man had one fine trait — too fine and rare 
not to escape his judges, and which they 
never detected — he was strictly honest He 
believed sincerely tLat the place and influ- 
ence he coveted — nay prophesied and in- 
tended for himself — were the highest to be 
attained by man. There is not a question, 
that no enforced hero, no chosen ruler or 
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desmiig the temporal benefit of thoae sab* 
mitted to hit destinv. Had Poi^yro, with 
his diaracter, lywiiea a Mik firm as his s^- 
oonfidenoe, he might have regenerated his 
%iii^dom — had he possessed a heart mat 
as his genius, he mignt have regenerated the 
would. 

But yet, to aeoount ibr the attachment 
witii wmoh he aekually inspnred the many, 
and the intense impi«ssion he prodnoed on 
a few, it must be oinied that his was no ordi- 
nary fasdnatioQ. From the hour in which 
Fate had drawn hun into her experience, 
Adelafda knew Porphyro admiMa, as hb 
could, loved hen Eminently oonseious him*- 
self of whatever his &scinatioa might con- 
sist in ^-- and it was natural, or it had not 
afibeted her — he oast his spells to net her 
wgin faculties, rather than her heart-* at 
first ; or perhaps because of possessing that 
also, he fek peneetly assured. Caught — as 
is the phrase — first himself-^ not entangled 
by coquettish charms, but captured by that 
star-fike essence which, glancing firom her 
eyes, betrayed the direction of her being, and 
whidi he could not bind any more thui the 
Pleiad's sweet influences themsdyes. So 
affiseted, at once his resolve was taken. 
Without impulse, howeyer, the resolve re- 
mained one ; no easting of himself fireely at 
her feet, no burning and btissfolly-confiised 
confession, letting out young passion from 
its bondage link by fiei^ link : that was not 
Porphyrons way. And, m natural course, his 
Qneonscious, because natural, dupHeity de- 
ceived himself. Though he had never ful- 
filled towards her the man's first duty of 
alleg^ce — - self-ofiering — he behaved as 
though that were achieved, and the sacr^ce 
accepted, sealed by her also. He wore the 
rine which she had not given hhn, but he 
had bestowed upon kifna^f in token of the 
desire of his to be crowned, and therefore 
as good and positive as possession. 

The princess, simple m the greatness of 
her intelligenoe, of boundless, and ali-enbra- 
cingheart, had sorely suffered, though none, 
till Rodomant, ever guessed it or suspected. 
Perhaps this was the reason that she, the 
proudest of women in her virtue, was not 
angered really — only outwardly — by the 
strong indignant aympathy of the only being 
who ever dared— as a subject, or cared as 
a man — to fethom her mysterious pain, and 
probe it to its depth. Siorely had she suf- 
fered; for she whose profound and most 
essential passion had never been touched or 
breathed on, fiir less called into sympathetic 
life, had felt Porphyrons fescinatran too 
strongly for her peace-* her pride. Bewil- 
dered by it, she could not deny it to herself. 
She had listened to his dissertations on the 
benefaction of humanity, when the dry bones 
of effete argiunents, scraped from the four 
winds, were vitalixed by his generous feeling 
with a transient breath, that seemed to her 



immortal longing. And her mind — wise as 
evor dwelt in woman, though not knowing . 
more than woman's should be — rose ex- 
panded to the theme. Then, at the time she 
first saw him, he was poor and powerless, 
and only not an outcast because he owned to 
no country which could cast him forth. She 
was rich, had a fixed position, and, if she 
livdU, would one day have power of her own. 
But in all the pride of her own genuine 
modesty, she seemed to perceive his reflected i 
he should suffer on account of neither. She 
had given him opportunities to declare hit 
devotion — opportunities so guileless, chaste 
yet subtle, that wmnen womd have smiled 
at, and men have, mocked them as such. 
Yet these all stood against her, unaeknowl* 
edged, uniesponded to. Brief language, % 
few exjnressive simple words-* how many 
souls for lack of these have been drunk up 
in despair's black gulf! how many hearta 
have drifted from their anchorage on life's 
calm summer sea, and been lost in wild 
mid-ocean ! . 

Though the princess had suffered a vagua 
melancholy in ner hours of occupation — ^ 
deep, true trouble in her hours of trance, 
both had sprung from a poetic sorrow almost 
too tend^ to wish away; till Rodomant's 
strange conduct, and ingenuous swerve from 
precedent, had appalled her hopes. In pro- 
portion, however, as she prised nis franknes8« 
always the rarest quality revealed to one in 
her position ; she desired to disembarrass him 
also of hU idea, which she fondly detennine«l 
to believe he entertained through ignorance. 

The night, rather the evening, bdfore Rod* 
omant's inauguration, there came a knock 
at his door, not the door of the ante-oham« 
bar, but his own inmost and secluded apart* 
ment Unprecedented circumstance! Ser* 
vuits were wont to appear in doorwaysi 
whose draperies they lifted, statue-calm and 
silent, whether they came to lay tables, of 
to bring written orders. Pages had their 
privilege of all ages, to dance in and out 
But neither knocked, it was not fashion xa 
Belvidere, save for ^ supreme personages, 
when they chose to visit those of lower de* 
gree. B^odomant hastened to the door, tha 
princess entered. It waa well he was habita • 
ated to surprises audi as smalt events be- 
come to the supematnraUy sensitive; for 
oth«rwise he might have committed the 
fatal, for in this ease disloyal, blunder of 
evindz^ his enrprise. Quiet, reverent, but 
not prwUgal of woad-homage, he recd^ved 
this honor for the first time She had never 
entered his own room h^ore. A ereai 
cha&ge had passed on her, swift as an AlpiikS 
spring, sweepuig winter to the molten snows 
— since but a few hours ago, when he saw 
her last No longer pale, mx face shone on 
him, its liUes bathed in Uoom to which th% 
rose is dead^ her lips quivered with the 
shadow of an inward smile, whose meamng 
I was not for men to read and interpret outh 
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wvdly. H<r whole Mpi«tbetimjed that 
lends a chann to beauty mace divine tfcan 
that of soirow— whatever poeta mav say. 

'* I am hB.pw to say," and her voice eon- 
tradicted not ner countenance «•'* that our 
friend — no longer to be called Gaptain-^ 
Porphyro will be here to-morrow on purpose 
to hear your new work, and to see you in- 
vested." 

"On purpose!" Yes, the words w«e 
accented, as if she well knew what excuse he 
made, and thanked for it hersell^ the eawe 
of the excuse. 

** That is not all," said Bodomant to him- 
self, his cynical observation not affecting Ins 
courtesy — yes, courtesy, the ease which 
gentle passion, strongas gentle, lends the 
rude and proud. <*That is not all->-she 
conceals something ; a woman idways does. 
Thank Ood for ^t token ; she is faUible 
after alL She wants me to ask her too." 
This was true, and equally true that she 
knew not she desired him to qnestion her. 
Few men, indeed, stand pure, that test of 
^ing needed hjiht woman of their pas- 
don's choice— it is commonly sufficient for 
a woman to show that she requires physical 
support or spiritual help, for a man to turn 
af;Bmst her physically, and despise h«r in 
has heart Not so Roaomant, his uncompro- 
misinff nature only rebelled against power ; 
thereiore, in her momentary weakness, he 
Buceoied her by an impulse, as he would 
have risen seraph-strong to aid her in ex- 
tremest mortal exigencv. 

<* Your highness will excuse me,'^*-in an 
interested tone — "because my curiosity 
about an ntraordinaiy person was anthor- 
ased by your opinion. I cannot forget that 
lie spoke kind words to me, and procured for 
me advantages I can neither name nor num- 
her. I am not-vain enough, though perhaps 
t am too proud, to take any rart of the 
%onor of his vi^t to mvself. It oelongs not 
to me, but by virtue or the representations 
«r misrenresentations of yomr highness's gen- 
erosi^, tnat the comer for the first time to -* " 

"mt the first time,** said the princess 
hun^^y, with a flying flush — though he 
knew that before as well as she, therefore 
needed not to hint at it 

"Oh, of eourse not — I recollect He 
must have been here before, or could not be 
known so well and so honorably respected. 
But he came — as I came — a servant; and 
now I fimcy from what I have lately heard 
whispered, he will come as — a master." 

" Yes, yes," cried she, with an enthusiasm 
•he had never 1ft free before. She took a 
letter fr^m the folds of her deep girdle — 
half-opened it — then closed it, with fingers 
no longer snowy — they blushed like her 
visage. "I dan say you know all then. 
4Y0U are a politician, and study the wonder- 
ful library which is issued daily in a thousand 
thousand numbers — whose leaves SibylUne 
•re scattered by millions to the night, as 



ou read newspapers? ' 

"No," said Bodomant, ^'I don't look at 
papers, princess, I have no time ; I have even 
left off reading what they say about myself. . 
But all old ladies like readmg them — be-4 
cause they are Sibylline, I suppose — and 
thouffh I have no wife, I have a mothd^^ 
which, for audi purposes, is as good: So she 
writes to me, and as she is my mother, and 
takes the trouble, I always read her letters t 
that is the reason Ihave no time to read kt- 
tera of lying editors to the oasping frog of 
a public that swallows whtde whatever ia 
dropped into ita jaws — vermin for fresh flies, 
and marsh-mud for virgin honey. My 
mother, m the last of her long letters, tells me 
that the old king of Iris-*- the kinf I saw 
looking young and handsome as a king in 
waxwork-— is no lon^r a king; that he naa 
turned his back on his people and run away. 
Except that, though I guesa something, I 
know nothing. Oh! yes, I remember my 
mother went on to say that it had been a 
mistake about Babylon the great being 
Bome, for it was rarisinia, and that the 
abomination of desolation was not to happen 
in the East, but in Iris. There was also 
something about a great and a little eagle 
which I could not understand. Is Porphyro 
king yet — does he direct now, princess? " 

"Nothing — never, never — I told you 
so ! But he is certahily director. You Imve 
heard nothine ?" she asked, with a show of 
surprise which tried to hide the del]|^ht of 
being the one to explain and expatiate on 
the subject 

" Nothmg — I knew not what was going 
on — I had no right — I was busy wiui m^ 
petty opera, as he with the life-drama he di- 
rects." 

" See these pa^s — read them all," she 
exclaimed, brmging out from a fold in her 
dress a heap her narrowband could scarcely 
grasp. "You will then learn every thing 
whicn I could not so well ex|Hress. I have 
mariud the paragnuphs referring to the sub* 
ject, and to him. xou will glance through 
them quickly, your eye is so rapid." 

Never had Bodomant revealed — unre« 
vealed to her blind love ^ his own love as in 
this instance. If any other woman — power 
upon earth or not -~ had given him a bundle 
of printed news, and required him to read 
them, he would have thrown them, if not in 
her face, most certainly on the floor, and re- 
fused to pick them up. These he took calmly, 
^and exammed them m order carefully, it was 
true they were arranged and pencil-empha- 
sised, easy to decipher thdr meaning if one 
only knew the name of Porphyro — and 
Bodomant knew more. Quietly he read and 
turned the sheets—- in some instances re- 
read a paragraph. At last laid them on the 
table, and folaed his arms in front of the 
princess, who now stood calm as he, though 
ner cheeks yet burned as with the impress 
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of all the blushes that had spent themselves. 

*' I see," he began in a tone whose temper 

alone concealed its ironic edge, ** that the 

firisinians, acting for all the towns and 
untry-plaoes throughout Izis, had deter- 
mined to goTem themselves. Straightway, 
•8 must 1^ the case when each chud in a 
nurseiT or play-room wants the same toy 
(and tnere is but one), there comes, to pass a 
childish quanreL The children fight — first 
pretending they do so for fiin — brmse each 
other, bhnd each other with black eyes, 
scratch till the blood shows, and pile up 
their lesson books in comers for self-aefence. 
When the disnute is loudest, and there ap- 
peajreth no end, the wisest of the children — 
not many to be sure d them — gather to- 
gether out of special attraction for each other 
— • such attraction as the witch's pot had for 
the witch's pan in the old story. They col- 
lect in a comer, leave off quarrelling, and 
proceed to chatter. Being a few faculties 
wiser than the rest, they agree shortly that 
fifj^hting disables them and oUiers from ob- 
taming or preserving the precious and unique 
toy. They dasp hands, and compliment 
each other, then finish by agreeing as fol- 
lows : * we will keep together, and when the 
others see us noddmg and whispering, they 
will feel and acknowledge how clever we 
diildren are.' But this did not happen, the 
others made too much noise. Then said the 
biggest of the clever children, * let us join 
Imnds round the rest, and enclose them m a 
ring, and let our wrists be broken before 
they can get out' This succeeded better — 
the other children were taken by surprise, 
tired too with' blows and bruises. 'Now,' 
said the biggest child, and the others in the 
rinff after him, * let us put the toy on the 
table, with a fflass case over it, or pack it up 
In a drawer, then it will be safe, cannot be 
spoiled or broken, and will belone to aU, not 
to one in particular.' The children, clever 
and stupid, all agreed to this, for, tiiought 
each (none said so), if once the toy is on the 
table, I can smash the glass, when the others 
are asleep or stupid, or breidi the lock of tiie 
drawer ; then will the toy be mine.' But on 
a sudden it was remarked, that one child had 
neither joined in the ring of the clever ones, 
nor mixed among the quarrellers. Then tiie 
tng^st child tumed to that chHd — he was 
noticeable not because of his size, but be- 
cause of his smallness — he was indeed the 
smallest of them alL The biggest child said, 
' pray don't stand there in me comer, join 
our ring, for your wrists are very strong.' 
The small child had always been noticed for 
his skill in knocking down ninepins, and his 
strenj^h in batting at cricket, besides his 
cunningness in tricks with cards. ' Oh, I 
will come,' said he carelessly, and stood 
among them. It was besides remarked that 
he took pains— the only time he showed 
any interest — to assure them he did not 
20 



care about the toy, and would reihee it, were 
it offered to him. He also added coolly, that 
he would not stand in the shoes of the big* 
gest child, for any reward or pumshmeat"^ 

*'Qood Heavens!" exelaimed the prin<» 
cess painfully, impatiently — " spare me such 
poor, audi uttn foll;^ — it is not worthy of 
you — drop that strain." 

Rodomaat bowed— tumed his eyes from 
her, and towardi the ground. 

« I will speak plainly instead. This Por- 
phyro, having generously and meekly conde* 
scended to bear a hand in lightening the 
burden of Direction, is pretty soon discov* 
ered by the rest of them to be the only child 
of idl, who has power even passingly to di- 
rect either the select few managers, or the 
mob of children with which those professed 
to deaL They furtively find out their own 
incompetency, suddenly brinff all tbeir weak- 
ness to bear upon him, and offer him the 
shoes of the biggest child, into which he, the 
least one, slips. Now those shoes have the 
fairy gift in common with the seven-leaffue 
boots, to contract as weU as expand. They 
contract on Forphyro — surely it seems so, 
princess P Once in the place he coveted, he 
speidLS not, moves not, he seems cramped 
from locomotion and free will. He must 
kick off the shoes that pinch him, or never 
will he really direct He wants no shoeing, 
his heel is iron, as his brain Is adamant, en- 
graved by fate with ciphers; he translates 
tiiem — predestination, resolution, and as- 
sumption." 

By this time the princess had rallied her 
reasoning powers, as for as they were hers, 
— as a woman, she tumed the papers over 
again, and snatched up ofte. "You cannot 
have read that — you ought to read those 
words," said she, <<you have read all the 
rest, of little consequence as regards his char- 
acter ; here stands the cipher of his honor, 
if you like the term. See, ne has swom, yes, 
Sfoam never to infringe the privileges of 
those who have conferred on him the privi* 
lege he prises only — of hein^ trasted by 
them, their confidence his, as he is one among 
them, while yet the chief; no crown -^np 
sovereignty. He swears." 

Kodomant had noted that fact most of all : 
it had been the point on which he fastened 
Ms misbelief, his masked contempt He 
raised his head, and poured from his eyes --- 
now void of passion, the whole lustre of his 
intelligence upon the princess. Never be- 
fore had she met it bare, or unveiled by 
heart-emotion. 

" Swom, and swom falsely," he uttered. 
*^ For it were against his nature to fulfil the 
vow. If he keeps the oath, he is false to 
himself; if he breaks it, false to them. I 
am glad to see, princess, that he saves him- 
self by the skin of his conscience, anyhow; 
however, time seids the result I perceive 
that Porphyro himself did not pronounoa 
the oath, its words were given out by an^ 
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•ther, tnd lie wts to aMeat fn form. Snp^ 
po«e in thandering, 'I swear/ from his 
throat through the echoing apaoe, he had 
whispered to his own ear only — 'not 9' as 
ladies, I have heard, are fond of doing at the 
altar, when they wish to slip the tow obe* 
dienoe. For the matter of Uiat, what man 
fulfils Ms marrifu^ lett^«-*what woman P 
What human being dares swear, a finite 
being, under the yault of heaven P What 
creature of smiles and tears, of passion, of 
superstition, and of awe, can engage to keep 
his. word P True honor needs no oath, its 
guarantee is fidth, more certain than any 
▼ow, though in the heart its music is often 
mute, and it never writes promise on the 
forehead." 

Una remark closed the conference — 
whether in wrath or woe, indifferent or dis- 
turbed, the princess left him without ac- 
knowledgment, as indeed, in one sense he 
deserved. But his words haunted her all 
night like oracles, so strongly closed on 
, memory and thrust all other meanings out, 
.that though she took care to hide their sense 
next dajr— and many days •— in her deepest 
heart ; it was certain to return again — de- 
sired or unwelcome. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

A SLEEPLESS mght brouffht Rodomant to 
the important morning biru-hour of his in- 
ferior, vet for him, loftier Direction ; he, too, 
had his pride, but he freely confessed it 
At noon ne entered the theatre, white dome 
of dazzling daylight, for rehearsal of his 
hew opera, before the prince and members 
of the household guests — and Adelaida. 
. The theatre was empty, vague lines of 
white and gilding arched in void tiers 
towards the roof — and the royal box pro- 
jecting on its own special pillars from its 
own appropriate and spreading arch, was 
veiled from view by a fretted screen, laced 
through and through with m^rrtle branches. 
But Kodomant, bristling with suspicions, 
glanced behind him from instant to instant 
— during the precursonr hubbub of an or- 
chestra which sounded nke a million hives, 
full of bees, steadfastly swarming — and 
beheld the box door opened, and saw the 
princess ushered into it by Porphyro, who 
held the door open with the air of the hum- 
blest servant, and followed after her with 
the air of the proudest master. The prin- 
cess in her father's box ! That in itself was 
a fact phenomenal. 

Then fell the evening, stars gleamed above 
the noon of glory, those suns too far in 
^ace for recognition blazed upon a tran- 
sient poor repute of one recognized among 
the multitudes of earth. This hour no 



empty dc^rite, \iot one built up of living 
faces, lighted by living glances, to the ceit 
ing's edjge, and reveued by lamps of dia- 
mond-like serenity which made that plas- 
tered whiteness vivid as the eye of da^ 
Again, the princess in her father's hoa$, 
though protected firom him as divided by 
another presence; screened no longer, but 
divinely, earthly beautiml for all beholders. 
Her dress too — the mourning virgin and 
sad-colored sister of humanity — a lace robe 
like woven light, on satin like woven moon- 
beams— ^texture, fasluon. form, all those of 
Parisinia. Large water lilies, fresh g^atli- 
ered from their cool recesses, weighed down 
her golden hair, and veiled her bosom ; yet 
she wore no jewels, only the pearls from a 
water deeper and coofpr than the lilies' 
home — great pearls clasped her wrists, and 
melted into the pearl-hue of her neck. No 
diamonds, though, on festal occasions, they 
only were ordained the sign of state for 
such as she. Did she desire to abase, and 
give pubHc evidence that she abased, in hit 
sight and presence, the very glory of the 
regalia P 

^ Opera and anthem over — investiture of 
ribbon, medal, star, and sword, succeeding^ 
over too ; nothing less than that at an end 
the after-banquet, noiseless and superb;, 
limited enough for him, in whose honor 
those invited ate and drank, to see clearly 
the princess next her other friend — not 
Rodomant, who sat beside the prince. The 
banquet over, those met had leave and 
right — unfrequent loosing of the rigid cus- 
tom — to do, gather together, or depart, a$ 
each inclined. Rodomant, his senses by thia 
time at once strained and made more keen 
by the demand on them, would have gladly 
retired, but for a look from the princess, 
which, implorinff far more than it com- 
manded, took Qm far more swiftly than 
would command have done, to her imme* 
diate presence. Not only hers — nor had 
Rodomant touched a few feet of the ground 
from him beside her— Porphyro — before 
he felt the old attraction rivet him ; the 
strange face, without beauty or comelinesa, 
arrests him with interest, unenforced but 
felt; the half-closed eves, with their glaze 
of ocean-green, woo like glance of the male 
siren, needbg no charm of song to bid the 
seer listen, Jmvoluntarily, Rodomant bowed* 
and as involuntarilv, when Porphyro stretched 
forth his hand witn a friendliness utterly un- 
presumptive, Rodomant took it; — ring and 
all P No, he took care amidst his fascina- 
tion, to look most eagerly, and lo ! no nr-m 
clasped any finger of either pale-b|ronzea 
hand. A thrill of warmest gratitude shot 
through his breast, precious as a sunbeam 
to the frost-starved earth ; none but a lover 
could have felt, or would understand its 
meaning — his exultation. She^ then, had 
not given him the ring. But, next instant, 
as rapid an icy spasm checked his joy. 
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What iwould sht now think of his plreten- 
Bions to veracity/ Absolutely, for a mo- 
ment, the ircn influence of the other griped 
his memory, and held it in a numbed sus- 
j>ense; he could not resolutely believe that 
lie had actually seen the ring. 

But when somewhat recovered, he looked 
up, he saw she was far too happy, if excite- 
nient implies bliss, to notice or regret such a 
deficiency. Never had she shown so witty, 
so profound a mind, wrought to vivid repar- 
tfe ; it resembled a deep lake, diamond- 
stirred by a sudden breeze ; and yet for the 
glancing revelation at the surface of those 
treasures^ never fathomed, her loveliness 
avenged itself, and earthly joy only lent her 
more and more unearthly oeauty. JPorphyro 
spoke in his own peculiar short, but meaning 
sentences ; she replied at length, Bodomant 
constantly silent, save when especially ad- 
dressed, stood by Porphyro, and gazed 
steadfastly forwards at the room, lest the 
aspect of her loveliness should lure his love 
a.mom^it from its vigilance^ its determina- 
tion to obtain the trul£ in this rare opportu- 
nity vouchsafed. So, fervent and yearning 
as a mother, with the discernment and calm 
of a brother, while, suspicious as a lover, he 
watched Porphyro. In the aspect, the man- 
ner, the expression of that person, there was 
nothing to blame or question; adoration, 
Went witfi deep devotion; rapture, chastened 
by respect, were the impression one could 
not, evei so fastidious, deny. The voice 
which, in \iS elevation, had a blasting, if not 
brazen tone, now dropped to Uie softness of 
velvet-muffled metal, stricken. As for her 
face, while she listened, it was veiled from 
Rodomant by his own design ; but her voice, 
of temper rather golden than " silver,'* as 
cited by poets to the being who seems their 
universal and common mistress — her voice 
expressed full animated sympathy, rather 
than divine delight Suddenly, across viva- 
cious satire, which an Englishwoman would 
have "runff in" with a sounding laughter- 
peal, but which she left to its own fate un- 
adorned, there floated a fragrance in its very 
homeliness mystical, and almost painfully 
exciting, a scent of Saxon violets, or what 
Rodomant would have called German ones, 
the very moss-mixed perfume which glad- 
dens the wide fir forests in his own bleak, 
glorious country. There were in the cool 
conservatory, and there only, as he deemed, 
Tiolet plants ; had the princess been there, 
veiled from vision by her own projected 

fhantom in the spirit, and gathered them ? 
("or certainly. Rodomant, who had passed 
the night preceding beside the fountain, and 
the morning when he was not elsewhere, in 
the rooms so near it, had never seen her, 
flesh or phantom, enter. 

By magnetism, whether approximate the 
most to animal or spiritual, two minds of 
equal strength are wont in each other's vicin- 
ity to detect a change or shock of thought 



in either. Porphyto suddenly fflted Us 
voice ; it soimded metallic still, but ho 
longer muffled. ' 

"Do you remember," said he to Bodo- 
mant, '* our meeting in Parisinia ? I was in 
close quarters then! By this time, I am 
somewhat better off— my house at least 
gives me room to look freely out of the win- 
aows, and I have a garden* 

'' A garden," replied Rodomant, quite 
easily : ** I -should scarcely think you had 
time for one, either to enjoy or to cultivate.'* 

** It takes no time to inhale enjoyment as 
one breathes, and my garden reouires no 
cultivation. It is a sort of exclusive para- 
dise for me, and yet consists only of one 
single plant" 

" A plant for which nature has taken out 
no patent, I suppose ; a unique, a monstros- 
ity of vegetation." 

"X thought it might be, myself — but was 
agreeably mistaken ; for though I might not 
have minded a ' unique,' I should have de- 
cidedly objected to a * monstrosity ' in en- 
couragement of my mood and aspirations 
then. I was walking on a dull and dusty 
road, a mile out of JParisinia, when a gar- 
dener's cart passed me, filled with green 
plants, balm and other herbs ; primrose-roots 
imd such common charming things. Pres- 
ently, after it was out t>f sight, I came to a 
dry brown stalk with steins and leaves 
equally shrivelled, like paper burnt to ash ; 
this was left bv the wayside, and I felt sure 
it had been tnrown away because it was 
thought to be dead. I picked it up — no 
thefk there, I believe ? * 

The princess was listening, like a chfld to 
its first fairy-story ; yet for her this was a 
twice-told tale. 

" I took no care of it, except to put it 
into a pot of earth; as one would put a 
frozen lamb to the fire. The pot stood in the 
window ; I never expected the plant to flour- 
ish, nor could guess what famfly it belonged 
to ; in fact I believed it dead, yet would give 
it at least a chance. I was myself at that- 
time very anxious ; I was dead-hearted, and 
my spirit had as it were frozen. I had csAen, 
1 was in darkness with them ; thick darkness 
of the mind." 

"The darkest — before the dawn," mur- 
mured the princess, whom it seemed Por- 
phyro's presence had touched with simplicity 
resembling matter-of-fact — his own — dur- 
ing this relation. He interrupted himself not. 

'* Somehow, that dark time, I learned to 
associate my destiny with the fbte of the 
dead-seeming weed. I used to say, * I am 
flung by men out of their experience, and 
judges no longer accept me as worthy of the 
lowest test ; were I a vile nonentity, neither 
human nor animal, I could not be more ob- 
viously disdained, more mutely cursed.' Let 
me watch whether this broWn rag of vegeta- 
tion has anv life lefW ftny soul, any &te — 
there shonla be fkte in flowers.** 
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**C0rtamSjf as Ekely tm bk fltart,'' mtit> 
teed Bodomant, oaptioushr i and Porphyro 
gB.ye him a glance, as unlike tbat whieh he 
aidewaf 8 tunied to the prinoess, as light on 
granite differs from the sheen of emerud. A 
mrd and defiant inexpression* Men's eyes 
ever dropped under it, as they always fol- 
lowed — ued by— the glassy-emerald stare ; 
eyen Eodomant was repdkd and eowed. 
The man had both ends of the magnet in his 
dual nature. 

'*I determined I would leaye it to its 
fate,'' resumed Porphyro, "as I had flung 
mpelf into the tide, or counter-tide, of 
mme. I neyer watered it; I ney» turned 
it to the sun, nor gaye it air, nor stirred the 
earth about its root — if one it had. Its 
lyyes, without air, sun, or water, raised and 
uncurled themselyes, grew green, were 
shaped into the form and type commonest 
amidst mere leayes ; yet whose shadow pro- 
tects a blossom the sweetest of the field, and 
of the garden, which, were it as difficidt to 
eultiyate, would be prized as highly as the 
rose. But would wb blossom so yield the 
secret of its yalue ? I knew nol^ for I had 
made up my mind not to help it, though, 
certainly, little black knots crept here and 
there under the green. One morning, cares 
at their thorniest were blunted and dis- 
persed, thick darkness turned suddenly to 
^ur-*- 1 found my Destiny in my own hands. 
Weary, but at rest, in confidence, I returned 
to my home ; as I entered, I perceiyed a de- 
lectable fragrance ; as I adyaneed, I saw one 
of Nature's triumphs, which, from repetition, 
neyer weaij. In my window the putnt had 
flowered ; it was a nosegay of finest yiolets, 
^ their purple worthy of their perfume. Sud- 
den as Aaron's rod they had olosst^ed into 
being — so had my Fate in my own hand." 

And with these words Porphyro fell a few 
paces backwards, as if to euiibit the prin- 
cess. Repugnantly, therefore, yet out of 
necessity, far more imperious tlian will on 
his part, Rodomant looked past him and re- 
garded her. The direction of her drooping 
eyes told him where to look— they were 
mied upon the lil^ in her bosom. In its in- 
tensely pure white cup, lay, rather shown 
than concealed by the petals bending from 
the centre, a little leafless yiolet bunch — a 
fair^ wof!d of sweetness, and purple as im- 
perial night ; purple, deemed Kodomant, as, 
the director's unfulfilled imperial dream. 
Or was it only the result, this fancy, of his 
fanatical hahit and pleasure to trace and 
hunt analogies ? Pernaps so. 

And Rodomant, for that moment fasci- 
nated beyond caution, though doubly yigi- 
lant, watched the princess, who at that mstiuit 
noticed not him nor any. He saw that her 
eyes, still downcast, suddenly fixed them- 
selyes on the cross terminating the rosary 
of huge pearls round her throat — a cross 
composed of pearls so large that seyen of 
them formed^ the ugil Catholic, six inches 



kmg. And ^. last pearl of the base — add* . 
ing of course tiie weight of the rest there- 
unto, touched, as she bent her neck, the 
heads of the lily-cradled yiolets. He saw 
then that with a siitfular, tender care, she 
unclasped the 6rossfrom the string, lest it<- 
should crush the flowers, and handed it to 
the ladies nearest 

Then Rodomant, yigilant in the yery crisis 
and intensity of his own passion, chafed to 
torment — looked away from the princess to 
Porphyro — for he wished to asoertun whether 
he too had detected the token of yirgin in^ 
terest. And Rodomant's own face glowed* 
with a sudden and yirgin-like shame. Not 
at her gesture, so sweet, so chaste, so in- 
yolunta^, and yet tender j but at Porphyro's 
expression, as ne yiewed it too, the fbrtiye 
flame-like glow that crossed rather than 
filled his eyes — a basilisk-like glance blend- 
'ing gold and green — not sly, but clouded 
and filmed oyer, as it were, by the mist ex- 
haled from passion, which ^e spirit had not 
loye and li^ht enough to pierce and scatter 
with " healmg wings," those beams of heay- 
enly morning. Yet neither was it this look 
that angered Rodomant, but the change in 
Porphyro's countenance, when the princess 
met it next ; then the sultry lustre went out, 
or rather in — the old gloomy impression 
rolled back and smothered it — ■■ and Rodo- 
mant felt sure the passion, as well as the 
manner, was too much under command to 
be as generous as it was genuine. Perhaps 
Porphyro detected Rodomant's dissatis&c- 
tion by his infallible gauge for motiyes — 
certainly he had not seemed to see it. But 
Rodomant was astonished to find himself 
again so soon addressed. 

"I was yery happy," said the director, 
"that his higliness's myitation reached me 
at a time when I had just enough leisure to 
dare to accept it I liad heard so much of 
you — I was not wrong, after all, in desiring 
you to leaye us. You too haye reaped your 
wishes, a haryest of honors, not one single 
.ear shorn from the sheaf, nor wanting," and 
he sighed. 

Porphyro sighed, no loye sigh, not subtle 
and soft enough — rather the short and 
eager gasp of the race-horse, as Mnears the 
goal, and feels as if flying/rom it by rapid 
and yiolent reaction or sensation — the goal 
it may yet fly short of. The incurable Rod- 
omant instant coupled with that sigh the 
idea, "one want then is shorn from yours, 
or unfulfilled." 

So, in one of his quaint asides, he mut- 
tered, ** If the reaper leayes the richest ears 
on the field for the gleaner, what then ? it is 
the reaper's fault that from his bundle the 
most golden rays are shorn." But the ac- 
cent was too meaning, as well as the articu- 
lation too prolonged, to escape the princess's 
attention. The remark, besides, concerned 
Porphyro; she arched her bending throat 
suddenly I loftily as a swan disturbed, and 
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flttng at Bodmumt oiw of hat imperial 
glances, which, however, failed to touch him 
Oke the yearning mother-grief ^e had lav- 
ished on her prison-mar^s* And the sharp 
reflection which his discernment pressed on 
him, pressed back his pride besides, and made 
his heart swell full and great with pity, still 
passionate pityi for all nis sense was pas- 
sion, as all his soul was love. That grief over- 
flowing the heart moistened the eves with 
sudden dew^ he regarded her with those eyes 
an instant, as though they two alone stood to- 
gether at the edge of time with earth behind 
' them. Porphyro therefore marked, un- 
marked, the change in both the faces. But, 
after that review, looked strai|^htup into the 
color-cells of, the splendid ceilmg ; superb in 
hia ows granite ctjm. For Porphyro had a 
thought, and in what terms soever he ex- 
pressed his feelings, his thoughts he oiever 
revealed as they rose in him, and searcelv 
ever, except through his actions, in the end. 
Even Bodomant suspected not he had been 
watched, believed tnat Porphyro, tired of 
the hpnr which ministered not to his secret, 
had dropped into his favorite pastime, a 
purple study. And he believed so still, even 
through the interest implied for himself in 
the next remarks. 

" I admire your new opera more than any 
I ever heard. It is also tiie first to which I 
could bind myself to attend with equal 
pleasure and profit to those wluch are af- 
forded by a spoken drama. It is the first 
time singing ever charmed me as much as 
acting proper. The character of the faithfhl 
wife IS indeed a thought, of conception too 
ideal for genuine life, but with art it justly 
assimilates, exactly where it differs from na- 
ture — But does your highness honestlv 
think yourself that Fi^l would have reAised, 
not the solicitations, — those of course she 
would have rejected •— but all sympathy 
with the regrets of her old lover { ana ^kcU 
when her husband, her second lover, whom in- 
deed she had been obliged to teach herself 
to love, was safe in prison, quite out of the 
way, and disabled from knowledge of what 
his wife was doing — would she have refused 
to feel pain for herself, in denying him that 
last requ^ a last embrace P ** 

But the princess was covered with oonfii- 
sion — nay with blushes the deepest that 
had ever dyed her facei and her eves fell 
loweri lower, while h» neck arched more 
and more, She could not answer ; —for the 
character of Fi^ the heroine, was taken 
from hersdf, and she knew itr though Bodo- 
mant had never hinted so, nor any other 
person guessed— not Po|^fayro, or he would 
nave never tempered with the theme. It 
was a spiritual resemblance in a mental por- 
trait, such as a keen soul** alone could nave 
achieved, and the original knew it without 
acknowledging it -^ because she felt it r- it 
&eed her, soul to imaged souL 

** I think jOH thoidd ask fM," observed 



Bodomattt, wMi a digtsitf aono wmdd fai^re 
dreamed of his possessing, «- he learned 
himself but for tt^e occasion — Braced by it 
and consciously exalted, he looked a head 
taller than Porphyro, yel was but exactly 
the same height as he — * ** I supplied the in- 
oidenta, even the detoils d tne story. I 
have also a tum that W9>y. It is a fiction, 
no historic tragedy, nor home4>red comedy. 
The faitUul wife, the type of Faith -^ all 
types should be portrayed as feminine— 
woi^ cease to be faithM, if for a second 
her heart swerved. If her heart were faith- 
ful it had not mattered (save for the good 
taste of a womSn) whether her li]>s touched 
alien clavy or' not^ Some women would 
have tried that trick to save their husbands 
— as a chance, I mean; for recollect her 
husband was in the powar (and in one of 
the prisons) of the prince, her old peasant- 
lover. But she la Faith, this wife, uieref<Hre 
she keeps her vows to Heaven as though still 
in the sight of man* and in the sight of man 
as before Heaven ; for the same reason, she 
r^terates her vow of constancy to her hua^ 
band when he is torn from her." 

" But," urged Porphyro, " He|veu seeins 
the faeaart, how could she.<keep, as narrated, 
the heart's vows to her husband pure P when 
the old love, the prince who had disgidsed 
himself as a peasant in those old davs, that 
he might psovo her disinterested and free ; 
when he adted for one, and that to be the 
l(Mt embrace P For she must, in nature — 
whatever for convenieney the plot contains 
— *-she mu9t have loved her old love still; 
he was her first passion, and her maiden 
choice $ the husband was the master of her 
affection, and her love's counsellor — love 
which (efen if not a counterfeit), was but the 
cold shadow of the primal passion." 

** Not so," answered xtodomant, with 
flashing eyes. *'The peasant, prince, or — 
never mind his name — only call him not 
lover in whom selfish passion has smothered 
the innocency of lovers intent ; he thought 
himself still beloved because the stifling 
fog, which wrapped his own heart, excluded 
him from the contemplation — from the per- 
cq)tion — of the intense (md heavenly altar- 
flame lit up wkhin her heart by love, or of 
the angel ever hovering there to feed it — 
Faith. Faith is as incomprehensible, nay, 
as false an abstraction to the libertine, aa 
chastity $ both are words which represent to 
him no idea. To him, fidth is a dead letter» 
as chastity is cold. In fact, that is because 
ibe, never having been faithful, neither de- 
serves nor will attract faith ; just as to him 
chaste passion has , a dasp of ice. For chas- 
tity is the allegiance of passion ; exclusive, ' 
concentrated — contains all the celestial 
wannth human yearning can woo from 
heaven i fire whieh shidl consume not with 
day, but return with the spirit to heaven. 
hi a sentence, Faith is devotion of the spirit, 
as Ch^ti^ is devotion of the passions. 
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Human lofe tnd ImiTeiiiy are not to fiir 
apart ; for tiia ioTe «f man and woman f too 
l)eptire) must be at ain^ aa loire to Goa — 
for each other.** 

** ITour puriank will loae you your fame, ao 
dearly and lately bought, unleaa age and ex- 
perienoe thall cuTert you from the fixed idea 
unpenetnble, which ao many minds have 
tpht at, gone, aa it ware, asunder in the 
darkdess. In this great age, When every 
movement must be ^moatdi if the mover 
wishes to keep his advantage ; when iifdivid- 
uals march, as armies used, against error and 
f corruption : and, mixing ^ tiie mass, they 
who repSne too much, oP^ause for insane 
apeculalions of no avi^ to man, will be 
swept out of tile path of recognition } nay, 
orushed into oblivKm's dust" *" 

** Stay, I am astomshed,^ said the princess, 
smiling maiden-sweet at Corphyro. '< I am 
surprised to hear you m&e occasion for a 
aquabUe with one you admire i indeed I am 
ahodked. Yon must nrnka your peace with 
Herr Rodomant, who is so great a friend of 
mine, that I cannot forget he waa first pie- 
sented to my appreciation aa a friend of 
yours.** ' 

. " No squabb)%** said Porphyro with dex- 
terous deference, " but a tail of an aigument ; 
we^let the argument slip us, and only re- 
tained the end. I reaUy have one more 
critical remark, if I may venture so to call 
it, to insinuate.** 

To Rodomant,— ^ Did you really mean 
to imply, what ia not expressed but ob- 
scurely ninted, that the (alth of the wife to 
her husband ieeretty iremained intact, aa 
wdli aa her conduct ?'— that she absolutely 
retained no emotion in frivor of bw former 
auitarf I thought a wife's trhdhph was to 
resist temptation, which is not temptation, 
unless /e{^ to tempt.** 

** Whv do we janyfrom temptation to be 
led, and bdieve, as we m-e told, pniyer 
offered up in feith is answered? Things 
and persons tempting, formed to tempt — 
are aoundant in the world ; they cease not 
out of it any nKwe than the poor. Then if 
must be that they who are mthful in pray- 
ing, as they are lieart-whole in love to God, 
are powerless to be afibcted by temptation 
— -r«idered to by love and fisith. So with 
tiie wii^ towards him who is next, for her to 
Qod. It was indeed no trial to Fi^ to le- 
frise the request of her old lover— -she no 
longer loved nor believed in him— she dis^ 
honored him indeed. It was certainly a tri- 
umph, yet rather a triumph of honor thAn 
■ of love'— love is its own crown, or litiier 
needs none; she, ihithfrd to her womanhood^ 
as in her wifehood, could no more honor 
than love a man who had deceived her. 
Fi^l qufte aa much lepudiaied the prince, 
because on their first acquaintance he had 
lecourse to deception*-^ in order to prove 
whether her liking and fegatd were fbr 
alone, or for the wuok which ifr- 



Tested Mm besides-^ as because she had 
discovctred the hollowness of his character, 
its artifice, and the narrow coldness of his 
heart** '^ 

**A3Uerdot^ is not argument,** observed 
Porphyro tritely. <*I am not prepared to 
assort, even when I am certain ; I prder'to 
prove. But you and I have botli forgotten 
m whose presence we have diteussed ao 
openly, mr highness must he more than 
tured of the subject, and of us. Shall vre 
therefore both retire P ** 

The pilhcess; less calm than lie, was vis- 
ibly amaaed at baring attention drawn eo 
her ; also she was evidently at that instknt 
in the finme very frequent willi womeii pos- 
sessed as she J she looked here and theve, 
at last fixed her eyes on Rodomant, with a 
distressful kind of gaze, as of one l<mging 
to avoid all scrutiny — but that of the faith- 
ful friend. That glance always tested Rodo- 
manfs devotion, for it always called it forth, 
instead of tiie excitability, named enthusi- 
asm felsdy, which weak-charactered men 
daim in extenuation of their irrepressible 
interest— ^terert ihe^ have no right to 
show. Through the rose-shadow of her 
still warm blushes, he, with his eye so vigi^ 
lant, could detect her insufferable weariness ; ^ 
and detect its cause without complaint or 
murmur to his own heart— weariness of 
him» and longing to be left alone with Poir- 
phyi^. Rodomant ever detested demon- 
stration in presence of a third person ; he 
sometame eschewed his lesson, newly leamed 
of etiqoette— so on this occasion. He 
watched his opportunity — eoon given — for 
the princess-— as women, obriously inta> 
estea in a lover who has acted but not yet 
spoken, ever will — was fighting out her self^ 
resistance to the last $ and a&r her openly 
evinced confasion, interest, her burning 
Uushes, not yet frded, betook herself to a 
rallying and mild disdainful mood, touching 
every matter which was 'rife among^ the wise 
and fbolish at that hour-^saring only the 
theme Just touched and left by her two rival 
knights. 

Rodomant, withoot rustle or spoken word, 
retired behind them both — no slight worry 
for one who detested g«ieral ^mpeny as 
he ; for he had to pass through a c^m and 
noiseless crowd, each individual of which 
seemed gifted with eyes behind, beibre/aU 
over i albeit, it made a show aa serai^ and 
splendid aa an Oriental*' flower-garden bv 
moonlight. There was not one person with 
whom he could have exdianged sahtte, 
though treated in positive/amtliar by the 
master of them all — for Rosudo only enr 
tered the palace on rare occaeions, these 
never secular ones. 

Midway in tiife immense ro6m had stodC 
the princess with Porphyro, withdrawn from 
the doors and fhna her ikther's place at 
equal distance. Rodomant, without p«riU 
except to ya.aeasitlfe^ pridct attahiea the 
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hmt neiflibflrhood f^ ^e cbot% cad there, 
on one hand, behdd a group of persons too 
pifoooapied with thems^Tefey or with esch 
other, to obser^ him. As he»passed' dose 
b¥ them, he heard them, to his amase, 
ehatterjng peacefully in Parisinian, a tongue 
more rarely used in BelTidsfe thim in an^ 
modem court, and whidi those used cti- 
dentl^^ too much at their ease to hare adopt- 
ed — it w«t8*their own. What could such 
sign portend P A few feet farther— > those 
feet embracing the only void space in the 
xoom, and quite close to Uie goM-wrou^ht 
iJQelvet draperies of the doors, thrown wuie 
.behind them ; he caught sight of a ooinite-^ 
nanee he was certain- to have seen before. 
Impossible, for he knew it not, yet must 
have dreamed of it, for it dawned clearly on 
bis memory, as forgotten dreams are wont, 
in certain moods, most Tiyidly to do. It 
was a regular and brilliant ikoe ; -its impres^r 
S9^n that of contemplatire enthusiasm, 
which, obviously withdrawn in spirit from 
those about it, ^ contained not the mys- 
terious indrawn expression of the poet, 
musieien, or mysHe p»op^. .Rather it 
seemed benV fixed upon a vision suspended 
before its ^es, Mtween them and other 
;. countenances, which vision it serenely stud- 
ied. Perhaps at the moment Rodomant 
passed him he had ended his contemplation; 
perhaps Rodomant's form intercepted the 
visbn more decidedly than the rest of those 
moving osjooioveless around ; at f^ events, 
as Rodomant passed the other started back, 
and in a moment the instinct, which, like a 
fine and view!|to chain, is only felt when 
along it quivers the delicate electric force, 
the artist instinct wokO) in each, for each. 
^ven then Rodomant knew not his brother's 
name 9 only knew he met an artist, and also 
that he had met him in the flesh- before. 
And the remembered stranger-brother 
brought his bright eyes to bear on Rodo- 
mant j while a smile as bri^t, gave the 
assuranc^ so g#nial to the sensitire, that his 
face was also recollected. No vanity min- 
gled with the pleasure, though perhaps some 
pride, when the unknown bowed profoundly, 
gracefully, and said in a charming 'voice — 

<< This isj(^ne of the most debghtful mo- 
ments of niy life ; I thank you. In your 
present circumstances, I neyer nhould have 
^t&ipated you would haye quitted your l<de 
companions, to identify me ; I see ikey can- 
not ipoil you ; if so, none can on earth.'' 

'* Why, I might say the same thing, which 
would be to retium no compliment. But in 
this place, of all places, it is most natural 
to recognize a — mend, may I say 1^ I yet 
searcely claim that right, for though I now 
clearly recall where I saw you, and how, and 
tittt you did me the horittet kindness to 
inyite me in those unmarked days of mine, 
to your own house, yet I eannot rememlipr 
jma name." 



**ie$acf^j strange, for the mob did me 
the honcH* to pervert my baptismal badge •— 
which had been conferred on me with inten- 
tion too sublime for the occasion — into one 
rather too ridiculous. I am tllterefore Rufosy 
or Raphael Romana, as you wiU." 

** But you did not mina that, i^en last and 
Jir$i 1 saw you. You were, on thoMontrery, 
proud of it ; J recollect that You said it 
showed yan had character and prindLple as 
an artist, that you had founded 9, fact. Hie 
title seemed as dear to you as that of Van- 
dyke htmm must be to the oblong-square 
imp of that name in your eolor-box." 1^$ 
mana sighed infthe mvoluntary unchecked 
manner which betrays that sighs are fre- 
ouent, having become an unnoticed and in- 
dulged- in habit $ also he smiled mechani- 
cally, as though* the allusion touched no 
interest of his own, or an interest grown 
weaiisome, with<^t fruition. 

Rodomant, elate in that new dignity of 
his, whose agreeable assumption softened 
the asperity from his address, instantly be- 
thought himself that Romana, ^a stranser 
there until that time, mi^t possibly be glad 
to acceptrhim as a compamon, pirhaps as 
an interpreter; he was competent for th||| 
now. ^ 

•* May I ask," he said, " at what inn '^ou 
put up here P I neyer was in oilte of them ; 
but I have heard that they are infested by a 
race of vagabonds and thieyes who enforce 
toll from all strangers, in the robbery of 
that precious thing, one's night rest. In 
this climate,' such rest is needed doubly, 
save by those iniwed — as I." 

" I am not likely to suffer so ; I came in 
the retinue of the director; at least, he 
brought n# with him for purposes which are 
to b^efit me ; and he does not conceal will *' 
do him service also." 

"You came with PorphyroP Astonish- 
ing! YouP Why I should have fancied 
nothing but a conyulsion of nature, which 
had cast the cultured rock of Britain into the 
Mediterranean bosom, would have displaced 
you from it, save as a voluntar}' art-tourist. 
You looked and seemed as if founded there, 
a statue of ambition's apotheosis, crowned 
with golden laurel.*' 

''No such thitt^, for there is no such 
statue — apotheosis or archetype. -iYet I 
came voluntarily ; it was m;^ pleasure even 
in being Mb. He is a true patron, in deed^ 
not yamping words ; he neither grudges what 
is needful, nor pampers with Sie superfiu- 
otts ; he finds and offers opportunity, which 
is alFa proud man ought, or an artist is ever 
willing to accept Well, I was waiting here 
for his commands ; I do not mind acknowl- 
edging Ms. He announced to me his inten- 
tion of retiring- very eariy, or rather of re- 
maining only naif an hour. I suppose he is ' 
jealous of his freedom, as he cares not to 
confess his chains." 
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This a^Moa w4^ one wiiioh BoKHnant 
chose not to identify in neighWhood •-< 
even not near — of other men* 

" Are YOU bound to retire when he does, 
then» or oblif^d to remain aa kmg as he may 
-vhoofleP" 

' ** Not al all I I stay ftr my own pkasure. 
I have hee« studying and pre-produdng my 
subject^ 

Kq|jbmant's curiosity stirred, hpt he would 
BOt give it wing. 

** And do you live with him — I nean, is 
your apartment near his ? " # 
^ «« I neither know nor care. I was out aU 
|He 'morning botanizing --4|hrhat a flora ! she 
18 indeed a goddess I When I returned, it 
was time to dress. I had a room of por- 
phyry illustrations, fit for Porphyro h^self, 
that had a bath in it, but%io oea ; therefore 
I have no idea where I shall sleeB, but I 



rather fano^ out of dooljl^ wjiich I ahouid ; ^splendors . of the padace which skcyuld one 



prefer. Literally, ) suppose s6me place is 
provided for as to sleep m, coming as^e do 
with him." 

" Us ! then you are not the only one P " 

** I toM you I came in his retinue, and so 
I did ; 4^ if he treats his servants as his 
^ends, it is alaa. true he makes his Mends 
4US servants friSout trying ; and he must be 
a mae personage, for that species of servi- 
tu«^'burdens not as sueh.** 

"YoulikehimthenP" 

"Like him — I rather adore him, or my 
reverence is next to adoration." 

Bodomant felt a violent impulse to lau^h, 
with whose sudden and nervous repression 
his spine quivered. He would have given 
much for an empty room to laugh in, out of 
hearing, for neither in Belvidere nor Italy do 
men laugh ; in the former regio4 there stirs 
^ too satirical a sense of humor, in the latter, 
too sensitive a vein of tragedy throbs in 
every bosom. But if there be any German 
blood or breeding, it will out in comedy's 
best crow. Yet Rodomant laughed not — 
perhs^s helped by his own expaienoe of 
what adoration meant with different men 
and minds, and by the conviction that it 
may possibly not be more ludicrous to ad(»e 
a man-hero than an angel-wojnan« 

** K you are not engaged then, and have 
finished framing with the gik arabesques of 




too good for me — and I have the r^ht of 
master absolutely, so far as that I may ex- 
ercise hospitality whjenever I choose. I haf e 
never done so yet, for the on)v person in 
whose society I found satis&etion will 
neither he good company, nor taste wine — 
nor coffee, which is my kind of wine; it was 
agamst his pro^sion also t|( sit in a pretty 
room. And mine are, as I said, beautiful — 
that is the word — there are no pretty things 
nor pretty women in Belvidere, that wovd is 



Ymmum wafe, Ifie ^patent dMriA So, will 
you come strtt^ht wMiL me, and sap — I 
dare say you have tasted little more i&$sk L 
And I, I -myself should i^ more grateful 
than you caa imagme.'' ^ This was true, Bo- 
domant's sense^adied with fongif^f^ be far 
from the princess, whom so aearAe m%ht 
not see — ^ whom to wateh further^was i^ainst 
hon<xr, yet whose j»09at&Z« proceeding cfeared 
14b heart of every other intereit — if iy)t his 
nund. 

*< It will give me the ^at^ pleasure," 
said Koiaana, ''and I thmk you unUk^^l 
the world — prosperity has not rubbed^^M^ 
the wrong way, it vou can imderstand ^nfjfit 
I mean. Instead oi smoothing most persons' 
bad qualities away or out of sight» it makes 
tliem bristle*'' So Bodomant went before 
him — * measuredly and lingering by tfaf way, 
for he was prouder of showSig the sml 



day be Har home of em^nre — also 
q£ entertaining a great painter 
than he was of beio^ a familiar and inhabi- 
tant of the palace, and posses^g over those 
rooms the*4^porary wfi^t of ownership. 

Romana's eye was ravishpd* ^' Every 
corner containit a pietAre, ana the platai Jis 
ruled by art ^ What colors, and what «&6^ jl| 
cation of design-— fluent as £ttic^ stately aa 
thought. Tints deride our skill — which 
have lasted so long that they must have 
faded, if not di^ 1|^ not theur productkm 
been fruk of some natural arcaM» uncon- 
served, the wiaafd cast the spell in^the 
sea." 

Ancl he walked up and 4^wn, onaa shut 
in with Eodojnant — peering closdy at 
cause, then standing afar off to jiKlge effect, 
still raving in the painter's mania, sanei^ 
certainly, of ail the forms of art's sweet ma£ 
ness. And all the time Bodomant, oblivious 
of art as one could not have couQeived hinny 
was busv preparing an extraordinary refee- 
tion — the servant and page allotted tolum, 
who usually dreamed out ai sineJUre their 
office, were sent in t^e direction of the 
kitchens, things existent add real as they 
were out of sight, sBie}i> hearing ^- ipdeteclr 
ible to sanse. Now Bomana^had Ihe habit 
of carrying out his thoughtSyMUl carrying 
on their exnression in syinpat^^P £ompui]S 
whatever else was suggested, so that, wm^ 
bidden to table, he to&ed — while seatii|g 
himself, and when seated also. 

** There is oi)e thing odd," he refnarked. « I 
had heasd of '^ beauty of the womiui of 
Belvidere, and the handsomenesa of the men, 
so ito call it, not to c^ it beauty. The 'first 
fact I have proved, but scantily, for the sov 
ereign representative of it differs widely in 
type and tmtinsfirom tiie legitimate acoepted 
national ones.^ut as for miii,! haventft 
seen one who looked comjnonly human, not 
t^t they are bad-loaking» thdugh they cer- 
tmly are aot handsome, for they axe Uaiik* 
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color Uum old ibronze reliefB worn cUnm 
4bA99t to ti^ bftokgrQUiid& Dim, semi- 
dtawn by natat«» whi^ugh of yrime dsMlfip^ 
moat, tbey »U look like iaqMresaioxis, *eM 
one famter add more adumbrooa -<- of Bey- 
•dideF ^mabed Lord.' " 

**Ah/4 said BodomaBt— ''a baadaeme 

VMH you want Certainly» tbn prinoa is 

mjfhei thM nor beautiful; and fas tbe seat^ 

tkqp look like medala cast of Adam |he day 

he was tmcned out of Paradise ; or the daar 

.^fiare, for still they care in Paraidiae, llioix^h 

jdl^ la Jiqt for them. No wonder, either, if 

-< wfm knew -«*- but you had better not infHir^ 

Waiise it might step your paintiny, and 

^Duld do no good« Well, I could ahow you 

• maa who ia per&et for faoe^ figure, man^ 

VM^ thon^ he has done all he can to spoil 

his UteraHiandsoiiieness, He is of grain so 

ine-^ftt his impoaitibns of self and olnii^oh 

^jBify' supet-refine him. That would ka a 

Bead for a pioture, wiCbout need of flattory.'' 

<<Ia he amcmk P " aafced Romaaa, eagem. 

'^Am good, he is a priest, qpe after rme 
aa w^ as ided. • A person w%o would be 
jeiightftU |n any rank, even aa Porphyrons 
tpEecotiondr.'' 
" i^What!*' eiied Bomana, with haughty 
wtfllh&\taM. 

^''Oh, 1 lbigot» he would o| cdorse crown 
ius people — assimilation of himself, by dtop- 
|izig into the jaws ofrtha murder-tr4>— or 
has the director put tiie gag on 1k% popular 
jjfcp^nnihilatorP'^ 

^' There h^ neither been an ezeeution 
mtt:m» has Ma murder4r€tp, as ymi call it, 
been put together* It is wrapped in straw 
and heasian, muidlated limo firom limb, 
, shelved in a stable ^ieh may be its mauso- 
leum for as many years of de^t aa he-** 
Ood grant them manv beyond the mortal 
apan — has years of Ufe/' 

BiOdomant perfaafM more than any man 
anpradated Porphyrons grealnesa ; he there* 
iSe hall compasaion on the appreciatien of 
asiothar for his poauble goodness. He made 
no comment, therefore, on Bomana's apt 
aspiration ; but Bomana, who still shuddered 
a Httle.at the idea of that mangled an^ dis- 
armed BHtoder, as men of his temperament 
always wulC turned |^ladly from that 8iri>Jeet 
to toe last before it mentioned; 

** Priest or monk, I wish I migbt see him, 
dresaand aU, the pexfeet super-refined man 
you spoke ot i haTe left at home a great 
pj^ure — oh, that would iBven eofer that 
side of your lofty room-* of a * point' in 
AfaiBlard and Heloise^ I want an Abelard, 
none too ideal however, for Abelard was a 
fiuilty mortal, faultier as a monki and in his 
face i would give the predisposition. Now 
"^a man, who has ever b4l|n handsome, can 
never hajre been ideals becau»e a modA 
Thereft»«, I e&ould be glad to see«iim. 
You understand, it is agunst my oonsctenoe 
to idealize, or I should not taofi^ aa Aboard, 
21 , 



tb^ would nodi me witAi rih4|itade. And 
nm common monk would do, nor pries^ 
because eemmon mortals, alas! ue not 
mod^/' 

** Pqpr maa^ you thirst Ibi^the Ideal amidst 
all your surfeit of realism,'' mused BdAa* 
meat ra^dly, ** o» you would' not eaM the 
oommon no modeL Why, raodils abound 
in street earners!— -I wonder whether he 
would o^fpe. Certainlv he desirliif opeidv 
that our intimacy stkyukL be boA restnete^ 
an(^ when earned on^-in hia place, not 
mine. 4p[owever, that was wlien I was m 
other c]Tcums<ianoes«->the servanti a^ aNJjf 
epeo^d, h owo # g cUsrespectftil-ftelinff to me, 
now! And liiottgfa I took lessons in his eell^ 
I never took ocoaaion to return the compH* 
aaeat by intitinc him eeiemoaiously. I will 
even try." ^ 

So he mtAjM, aad sent by the page a 
note to BosumI Now the paffe had aliorror 
of Bosuelo, like lliat irhieh ^dren-Saxona 
entertain of ghosts f and having Idl hard 
the door sunk into iJie stone-oell at die an-» 
gle of the convex^wall, and, on the appear* 
ance of a narrow aperture of llg^ dashed 
in the laissive at aH risks of deception or 
nonrreception, rushed bfpk without loot^i|g 
briiind h^B, for fear of be!q|f foiaed intdtds 
eompanionship. u 

" Now,** said B«Kb>mant> hearmg hkirepoit 
highly vantiBhed, te 4(he hitttt that Bosuelo 
was even then upon the way, " whUe we wait 

— for my coiee would keop hot and fresh 
till the end of ihe year, ii only my lamp 
would keep alight and my eves open — do 
tell me aomethmg of yourself, ana do not 
think me presumptuoua that I ask you to 
confide, after our last interview and its con- 
fidence, widch was certanly no forced one." 

** It would be rather mose like presume* 
tioa on my side, if there existed any-;*- in 
your position. Ah, I know none so enviable, 
yet none could be so base as to envy you — - 
so rigi^ is it destfved, .so strioHy was il 
won.*^ 

** WfUlf my poaitiim I wouM certainly not 
change for an^ under the king of the uni« 
v»se. Yet it is no^ ^viable, nor had I ev#r 
reckoned its actual w<nrdl till yea apinnased 
it. Because my reasons for valuing it can* 
not be ^ same as yours." 

^ At home in the home of th^j|overeigiil 

— the kingdom's centra, sIiMm uponMts core; 
Faaey tti ardst-** without preciae antece* 
dent, for geniuais not precise — getting such 
a nest in Britain." 

*« Oh, as ftff as that goes, it is merely like 
cGtnparinff the fate ef a fly in the rotten 
middle of aa English medlar, with that <^ « 
bee in ^e rpsy puip of one of our ponHd^ 
granates. Thai, however, is nature's doin|r 
—-none can«ontradict bar." 

'<Ah, yes, I was wearied too with thtf' 
dried figs of Pariasmai And when Por* 
phyro invited me to ccmbc with him fer the 
purpose of painUng the princess Belvidero, 
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I was too glffl to take ai^ kiigtb of leafTfor 
the chance of alighting on a change. AAd 
Hrjbat a change ! The first glanee told me 
that my system, the invention of my experi- 
ence, is true, I believed it before,^th» I 
knew it." 

" You have not abandoned yet your * mv^ 
lion'?'' asked Eodomant. "That is 4he 
mroper wor<i^, as I heard it called in £nffland. 
i recollect your pictures as thouyjb I pos- 
aessed of each a photograph, as tnev call it 
trulv — or sun picture, las they eaU ||, I 
thiiuL falsely, i»r who knows any thiyg about 
Jjke sun, or whether thai produces the said 
mctures? Your paintings i^Nre faultless— « 
now one longed for the least flaw to destroy 
the finite sense of their bein^ pictures only — " 
*' But ^e real peeuHanty of 4ny pictvtes 
— their patent wrung frcMfe the majority, 
however they may snarl or question — is 
^ that they are iiat uke picttjfti< but the real 
* and visible, as it is, not as it is seen. Here 
otie cannot miss that charm of Trutii ; the 
air is so lucid, it neither obscures nor mag- 
nifies ) 80 untainted) unveiled is Light, that 
ever^ object meen in it — not through its 
medium — ^^is Uself, The dust-plumes on 
the butterfly can li^efined and color-drawn 
without capturim^ it; the birds show each 
feath|pr — not only its sheen and shadow—^ 
en the wing; the flowers Mve leave of Na- 
ture to show their veins and frolted surface 
as clearly as their edges. Yes, one can paint 
tiie real ^t a distance frem it, here ! ** 

*'Not at all," said Rodomant, seridusly, 
•even earnestly. " You will find it even less 
>ea8V than in the land of frogs, where you 
:had to light up a false noon with gas to illus- 
ixate your la^-angels and post-mortem mod- 
«els. You will find that though yo» have no 
ovist to cling and gather to vour edges, and 
twine your atmosphere with mystery, vou 
Qiave' an atmosphere whose depth deceives 
Ijou like transparent water. The foliage, too, 
ris either M leaf 8<t large and spreading that 
lits viscid glow catches the light in broad sil- 
very refleetions, these sheened again with 
j^urple by the reflected sky, and bodi impos- 
jjtble to depict Hterally aa the steam from 
-morning dew : or else the leaves have fans 
so radiating, yet ^lose and pkme-Hke, that 
the sun can only creep between the dusky 
^^ureads |||!iAself in lines of .dimmest golden 
shadow -^ as easiif might he pierce with un- 
• defiled white ray to the sea^blue ocean^for- 
•asts. As for our butterflies, our birds, our 
flowers,. paint them if you can, (close or at a 
'^tance,) articttlale, anatomiae them — their 
tints defy your palette, and' yours will be en 
.adumbration of them, poor as the northern 
lUdnbow beside the jewel-prism of the secret 
mine. You are to paint .{he princess, X 
iiiink P " in no chanoed tone,' but connecting 
^ler, as it were, wit£ mateiial subjects that 
«ehain not the hearts of men. 

'" I am to paint the princess, I regret to 
flay." 



^Youresret-^ahf! yott^-do not then ad- 
mire her f" 

** As I should, admire a lilao-velned, tnH- 
textured, whiie wild anemone, among the 
bumiing tinted roses aiid vivid wild g^^niums 
of Belvidere. Or as one of the pearls she 
wears to-night in pallid triumph, near the 
same jewei prism you mentioned -^.of ruby, 
amethvst, emerald. She has no color ; there 
is aothing to work out but her eyes, and 
they alls too lambent, without any flash mori 
golden liian a shooting-star," 

♦* They are cool eyes enough," said Rodo- 
mant I then with veiled iron^, ** I do nolka 
wonder at your objection or mdifference to 
eyes expressionless and star-staring, accus- 
tomed as you are to angels of the sun. How 
is the one you painted, and I saw ^^ or 
rather, I hope the original non-angel is well 
in health?" 

** She is well — more beautiful, more polden 
thaa ever, and has three cherubs, all golde^ 
like herself; gold-haired, golden-eyed, and, I 
believe, despite the alloy their father blessed 
them with, gold-hearted too. They have 
such limbs -<^rge, aoundiand nobly tinted $ 
no fleshless fair nor living marb^, as is the 
cant. Their bloom is vital, and their roscA 
are sweeter to pluck in kisses than all yova 
roses here. Saw you them on tile knees of -^ 
this fleshless a|4 colorless royai beauty, you 
woidd of course call them vulgieur looking ^ 
round their mother- they t^y Ske elves of 
beau^, as well as impa of health." i 

" Your wife and your children are hes^ 
of course?" 

'* Dear, no," returned Boiiana with an 
eye half-anxious, half-uneasy, and a wholly 
mournful /*a2Z of face ; <* it would h«we been 
a deed of unpardonable selfishness to have 
brought thein. They have a psetty home, 
and she has friends. On the whole,' it 
pleased her that I should travel. §he is no 
selfish wife or unduteous mother ; above aU, 
it gratified her that I should come with Pmr- 
phyroi certainly one of the men, if oiot we 
man, most marked in Europe ; the wonder 
was that I became concerned with him lat 
all." 

" ^d thus they speak of one,^ho,'U year 
ag<^ was much hke a leaden M[^ *^ tiie 
bottom of a gutter," mused rndbman^ 
speechless. ''Well, in ihose days I was not 
picked up myself. It is like a tale of - 
Qrimm'a ; nm, I won^^r aboijtt his wife." 

" Don't you miss her very mucli P I bcjgf 
pardon, your wift, I mean," carrying on his 
ciaat thoo^g^ht aloud. 

"Yes, desperately," with emphasis' pas- 
sionately painful ; " but it was obliged to be 
— to stay in England was becoming alao 
desperate. So, parted in the flesh, we enset 
our old love-dayij^and dear oourtahip over •* 
again in spirit, for it is in absence." These 
wordji pronounced so bitterly that they 
toudted Rodomant's weakest heartHrtriagy 
albeit the most concealed. 
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" Separation must indeed be dreadful, be 
all but unbearable, unless decreed by 
heaven." 

" Yes, but this was not debreed by heaven ; 
it was a providence of the jealousy of man.'' 

" How so P I do not inquire from imper- 
tinence or curiosity, but interest. It seemed 
to me foa had reached a stand, whence 
inan's Jealousy could not pluck you -—so 
hxg^ that the eternal tide of competition 
irbtdld sweep below your ear. You had 
painted for the future, too, a whole gallery ; 
even had you died, you must have lived 
^-there." 

"Oh," exclainied Romana, with wilder 
bitterness, " it was not even only jealousy ; 
It might be named ingratitude, if one dared 
call any thing by its right name £ft th^ 
world." 

And he* pansed, flulhed, panting, beneath 
the torment of hb temperament ; the vivid 
"eager, even wholly sanguine sad of mood ; 
the character in whom it is at once difficult 
to eclipse hope, and to persuade that eclipse 
is not endless darl&ess. ^ 

"Ingratitude — just that, for did not I 
bbOr that I might teach P did I slur over my 
own defects ^- spared I practice, which was 
gnndlng work ? Did I, having mastered at 
' once my art and my secret, witnhold my ad^ 
vice any more than I concealed my Beotet P 
I gave both to the world freely as to the 
adept — theTfew. I bestowed my gold, won 
from a purer than ancient ^chemy — my 
pure and precious gold — I rendered up tbi^ 
process also. See how they perverted the 
truth ; and look! the falsehood, the counter- 
feit, retaliated not on its fathers, the false; 
but on me, the loyal parent of the truth, no 
longer secret ; on me, the discoverer, the 
master, affer such huge, such devoted, such 
yearning labor." • 

And Komana actually wrung his hands, 
and on his face, a glittering mirror of de- 
spair, stood two large, heavy tears — no 
token feminine on so lofty and intelligent a 
faee, but of a high-strung nature, pitched 
suddenly too low, warped into agony by 
" device of others, or, perhaps, by unconscious 
Belf-dece|a|ipn ; its bright pride tarnished, its 
lustrous 9^or smirched. 

"You mean that you were imitated?" 
asked Rodomant, with his electric intuition, 
which h^d struck that impression through 
his very pity, 

" Imitated ! " Of course I was. I had — 
nay, I am a master ; my school was a rage, 
a delirium, an insanity— fiital popular appre- 
ciation that has ruined me, spoiled mv glor^, 
crushed my vernal wreath? It will also nun 
ihern, my imitators, but not yet — not while 
they yet breathe to tn&er^Lruin ; it will come 
after them, slowly, consuming]y, like dust, 
decay, or death. Slow for them, for me sud- 
den* because {hey are counterfeit, I real; 
and there are in the world, for hundreds of 
the true, tens of thousands of the false." 



" ©o^ their pictures — such Imitations — 
sell, then P" 

" Sell — they may — they do. Let them 
sell; what matters that? 1 have earned, > 

saved, sufficient for my children at least to 
live. But they have taken my place, or 
stapd^ near me in the woiid's purblind eye, 
and rivalled : I am, I iffiU be nothing. Men 
of worthy justice, earnest optimism, who 
praised me as the only one wno had dared 
regenerate Art, whose verdict was wise as ^ 
well as generous, have turned from me, 
veered lb the mock suns behind my place ^ 
art's pure sky^ And they who worshippnt 
my light, worship their mist-won meteors 
now — the monstrosities, absurdities, here- 
sies of my pupils and my enemi^. These 
have cast my golden models in the dross and 
lava-ash of their sensual or used-out inven- 
tions ; and tfa^qifiifrin^e on my patent unar- 
rested, because ^he vile and the dishonest ^ 
favor them." * 

"Well for Rodomant's courteous character 
that Rosuelo at this point entered, or he 
would have infallibly expressed, what only* ^ 
occurred to him forcefully. That it must be * 
a false principle of art which could lose its 
efficacy through perversi^s of its particular 
application, as imitation ever tends tp en- 
hance the value of the real. Proof in what- 
ever deteriorates, that the foundation ox fad 
was insecure. 

Rosuelo entered, looking as monkish as 
art-modelist could desire — seeing that his 
monkery was but a mask and custom, after 
alL And the first glance at his other troubled 
guest, showed Rodomant he had done the • 
best thing for him, were he to enjoy the pass- 
ing hour« Romana fell into the enchantment 
of the share ; a face and form perfect for 
study, and lightly as he glanced over them, 
the study was in an instant prospectively 
sketched. Rodomant did his honors with a 
quaint stateliness, exactly ]jke thatff a clever 
and ardent child, and just so gloried over 
the magnificent arrangements the day had ^ 
made it easy to carry out ; with treasures of 
porcelain and plate, and damask heavy as 
woven silver — not to mention the exquisite 
dishes of game fed on sweetmeats, fish caught 
in the bay of Belvidere, and seeming flavored 
as by some sweet salt found in noJJj^er sea, 
and the fruits of eternal freshness — all 
which 9omana partook of with the refined 
zest so agreeable to witness and gratify at 
one's own table. As for the host, he ate and 
drank as little as ever, y^ as faithfully ad« 
hered to his bread, cofiee, and dry conserve. 
But as for Rosuelo, who when Rodomant 
had drunk cofiee had drunk water, and when 
Rodomant ate bread had eaten nothing; 
that is in the only banquet they had ever 
shared together before; Rosuelo, on this, 
second occasion, ate little certainly, though 
he tasted every thing in every dish. But m 
drank — not glasses nor goblets, but bottles; 
iLt^ winter nor sherbet - but wine. ' Redo- 
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mant was stultified out of what amaU^pppe- 

tite he possessed, and actually forgot Romima 
and his troubles, to. WAtch the handsome 
priest. For Bosuelo wa& handsome now, as 
a knight, a gallant, a oourtier ever shone. 
The wine breathed oyer him a superb oolor- 
xpg, if not a legitimate ecclesiastical one. 
His grave and even awful expression van- 
ished, his face radiated its own int>om beaut|r, 
not repressed. What mystery, what mistake 
was tms ? or had Rodoi|uuit been mistakien 
. * before ? ■ It was some time since he had teen 
Rosuelo habitually — had custom shifted, or 
^ture been concealed P He could not tlunk 
the ktter, for Rosuelo's cootersation, though 
careful, was of a stamp as difierent as ms 
appeiite had been. He ransacked his secu- 
lar recollections, told anecdotes singularly 
amusing, as they were strictly proper, wa^ 
elegant, discursive, literary.*— now and thdol 
^dactic. At last, Homana, who was a person 
freer ailer wine, though ilever intoxicated 
since his birth, exclaimed, joyously, " It will 
do, though at first I doubtea it Your very 
•• expression, as well as the scaffolding, suits. 
You are positively sdjisk enough for an 
Abelard — ^ how much too long he lived ! ** 



CHAPTEB XXIX. 

Through that week — Porphyrons visit so 
extending — of course Bodomant never saw, 
nor expected to see, the princess alone — 
indeed she was never by herself It was 
within the palace, a week of outward calm — 
•after Rodpmant's celebrated honors — for it 
was assertec^ no longer, whispered, that the 
dini^tor loving not show nor form, was be- 
sidbs present there at that time to achieve 
an amity^with the princely house, too dear— 
and when consummated to be too near, for 
the ministrations of punctilio to suffice for 
either. Had the princess been another kind 
of woman, these loud rumors might have 
reached her, but she actually had no fidend, 
no acquaintance, no intendam who dared to 
address her, unaddressed. Benevolent in 
the highest dc^ee and broadest sense, she 
was unapproachable, save through her char- 
ity, and so i^pealed to she gave bounty 
instead of conndence. Except to one — and 
that one not a woman — she had never shown 
a glimpse of the so«l that aspired and suf- 
fered, m the midst of her own 'hemg — that 
atmosphere of universal love. From him too 
sfad had lately withdrawn — or rather in him 
she had not completed-^ her confidence. 
Rodomant knew this was fruit of his own 
fault, and of course gloried in the punish- 
ment. There was, however, something further 
to be endured this week — fleeting &t, how 
fast I for her ^- for him drawn out in almost 
immeasurable weariness* Now, fox wluit- 



ever nimor X(feftte4> IhoLpeopie her sanranU 
had authority, so open and evident was Pov- 
phyro's disposition, so all but declared the 
meaning and intentioa of his presence there. 
It was^ mystery away, really extraordinasy 
he should have riskea his new and precious 
^erdon-power. by leaving to themselves his 
inferior, if contemporaneous^ despots ; it was 
a risk actuid, and oy no means sughl-^ihey 
were literally^ wit^ut him, headless mexm 
bers, and there was no head living to take his 

eice — the living or dead. The princess, who 
ew politics just as a, witter, and wise true 
woman knows them, if she is devoted to a 
man devoted to tAeot, comprehended dearly 
his sphere of policy as she could have traced 
the thwartmg threads of a cobweb in the sun« 
at the same time that she was profoundly, 
femininely ^orant of the great and univer« 
sal scheme of policy )» was well aware of llie 
risk he gladly ran, and valnedchis presence^ 
albeit a passmg one, accordingly. Actual^ 
none knew better than she, that he was cast- 
ing present work into the friture, which none 
other than himself couM achieve, to be 
accomplished after that near dark day .of 
separation which looked so far off for her, 
the golden glorious night of his arrival 

Rodomant, however, she never forgot ; he 
was inexplicably associated in h^ mind with 
Poiphyro. Peiphyro had sent him^ to her 
father, ostensibly, but for her service, her 
use, her consolation, all three charges he 
had fulfilled. Torphyro had also benefited 
Rodomant I every person Porphyro freshly 
benefited, and they really numbere4 thou- 
sands by this time, made his diaracter more 
precious, his great human sympathy more 
dose and more supporting. To feel him 
greater than herself, m human and life-great* 
ness, for wliat she termed his genius was 
merely acce8|ory in her esteem, was her 
soul's, delight, au th* r^ture left, or rather 
eiven, her in this world. iSo it had been she 
felt for Rodomant ; he stood in the light she 
cast around another, when first he came. 
And of late she had remained unconsdoue 
of what was yet a fact, that Rodomant's ser- 
vice, sodety, and art, were valuable and sup- 
porting in themselves alone, and gn his own 
account She still charged aU W interest 
in him on Porphyro, whp ruled, directed her 
heart, as he ourected those m^n he chose to 
rule. In that man love, when pure, was not 
strong enough to conquer, not its object, 
but. himself, Passion was never single, h 
shared his mind's design; tHe personal 
sweetness of the princess had first stricken 
a nature violently susceptible, which he an- 
tidpated, checked^ broii^ht like a wild horse 
lasso-bound, down, ere its first spring. Fer- 
vent as lava-smothered flames, stroi^ as the 
west wind, rapid as the whirlpool ; he cov- 
ered, resisted, iced that passion in itself sub- 
lime and natural ; and tortured himself, and 
delighted in such torture, all the same. Yes, 
he suffesed, else he had not erred, had not 
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tgrramiouflly, QnnuuifaHy, kept her bewrt elio 

in the pursatory of suspense — to purify it 
of all earthly selfishness, or of its loye for 

It was quite and simply true that neitke» 
was he here — in the little state whbse calm, 
however deceitful, was as Hkely to last its 
masti^r's time as the stirring, if subdued force 
of rebeBious Iris was to ei^ure %is spell wil- 
lingly nntil his end — to study effete ^rraon 
"Aism or idiot-villany in its so named head ; 
nor had he retired tnen to recreate after the 
struggle fbr success ^ust met and crushed by 
him. Porph^ neVer paused while one stone 
was left to complete or strengthen his career's 
edifice. No, he was ihere for the princess^ 
in fact to court her, to woo her "hamng won 
— the natural consequence reversed m his 
idea. Yet, reckonea by lionor, in what 
phase of loverhotMl does courtship consist?' 
8haH he who never declared love, be allowed 
to woo? shall he win, who loved <oo long, 
too pataently, who loved too deeply, (in short) 
for expression? So the princess, though- 
she longed in her heart's heart, to be alone; 
with Porphyro, for that reascHi, not avoided,! 
'but' sought not solitude, shared with him! 
only. She considered, instinctively and: 
rightly, that his choice, should direct hers; 
there. And so his often did, nay, constantly. ! 
The very mommg after thirt first golden 
in^t tft meeting, mat night when Bodomant 
had repined at nis own conviction of Por- 
phyro's unworthiness of her, because in her 
excitement she looked so happy. This morn- 
ing Po^hyro had followed her after break- 
ilftst fb her room; even paid such strict 
homage to her rank as to refhiin from crfTer- 
tng h^ an arm to lean on, and to stand the 
whole time she sat This conduct, while she 
was sensitive to it as td every inood of his, 
only deepened her consciousness of the differ- 
eoee between his behavior and his feeling. 
For still his looks wildly worshipped her, 
bos eyes yearned after her, his aspect was im- 
pregnated with her fasciiration, in place of 
nis own. As for their conversation, thus 
ftu» to face tdone, again he discussed his 
fjfhmt, in part fulfilled, and drew forth her 
»eady*8ympathy, that on such topics owned 
mo reserte. But at last, when after an hour 
-flife ««agftated intercourse passed neither to 
«omnn]!nion of heart nor spirit, as Would 
Tiavebeen natural, seemed mevitable, then 
Adeliuda's unfailing spirit rose, nor would 
«he longer remain alone with him,.le^the 
«hou!d detect the shadow t)f her desolation 
Tor lade t)f such communion between l^m. 
€o she «ent for IRodomant, a message more 
d&eet and mor« imperious sounding than 
ever — which, indeed, he would have delayed 
kng time to answer in his person, at any 
other time. Now, going straight to her pres- 
. tmce, he stood some minutes unnoticed, 
while she was attending to the last words of 
Porphyro's last epigram, and while he stood, 
aflcertsined in a glance one fact, that they 



wimiiot l^trothed. No intBess in such a 
casirhad been endured, nor attendance of 
any servant commanded. What right, then, 
had Porphyro there ? what right more than 
himself to gaze so ? But self-conviction 
rose to check that condemnatoir instinct ; 
had he not stood alone with her, close beside 
her as permitted? had he not so gazed"? 
drinking deeply of the sweetness of her 
countenance, sunning his soul in the heaven 
of her expression, xes, but even then trudi 
interrupted the pure conviction, ''she lovei 
me not, therefore I made her not suffer, nor 
conscious of my suffering In adorine her,; 
but him she lovin, and so suffers in hi^ re- 
gard, his silence ; if he takes not heed, he 
wfll himself destroy her love, and her life 
win relapse into the death of life— despair.^ 
In the brief space be haO stood unnoticed by 
lier, and with no eyes on him, he was yet 
observed. Porphyro felt his ccdtn indignant 
passion, wlthofrt comprehending its cause % 
therefore did Porphyro detest hhn, and be- 
lieve him worthy to be detested. Some rea- 
son he had, however, for sinmlating (cordial- 
ity ; he was first to address him and to bid 
him approach ; again he held out his sceptre* 
less directing hand hi welcome, Throufffc 
the urbane action, Rddofnant the more easuy 
perceived, as by contrast, a fhrtive distrust 
m the comer, iaiid ah icy disEke in tlie centre, 
of Porphyrons eye. The princess too was 
momentarily troubled at his aspect, as though 
it were augury of rivalship utuCnown, yet un- 
revealed. Had she been questioned, she 
woi^d have declared she was only troubled 
iestHodomant should nort behave his finest, 
lest he should evince too open anunservility ; 
above all, lest he sliould ml to imply — if he 
would not express-— his enduring senke of 
Porphyro's benefaction. She need not have 
feared ; Rodomant astonished her, and nosi- 
tively, had she been sufficiently unoc(y%ied 
to watch him narrowly, he might have an- 
noyed her by the excess df ins exactitude — 
his rigid and manoeuvre-like punctilio. For 
each compliment paid him, he returned in- * 
terest satirically sweet, and delicately exag- 
gerated ; the pains he took to divert Por- 
phyro by a i^cies of playing he could ap- 
preciate, was an obvious descent to his ca- 
pacity — an artistic condescension to one 
whose parts, how great soever, wire wholly 
innocent of an artistic impulse. And aH this 
deceiving the princess — though it also 

?uzzled her with Bodomant — was felt by 
^orphyro, he knew not how ; he could not 
have described to his very « bosom's lord,^ 
or lady. So ai&cted indescribably, his man- 
ner obviously sank from its simple charm to 
a grave and repelling diffidence, and he 
shrank darkly into himseUl Now the prin- 
cess, who loved Porphyro much more for his 
plain face and form of undimified propoj^ 
tion, than woman ever lovea a man for his 
beauty or his symmetry, and to whom he was 
much more valuable without power and place 
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than ail posseBsing either, tboiight ikit a 
sudden frame of love's diffidence, nol^elf- 
contempt, had seized fahn ; a mood fostered 
— in her fancy — by Rodomant's persist- 
ingly romantic music For Rodomant with- 
held all passion from his playing in presence 
of Porphyro ; he was rain enough to belieye 
that his natural strain — all passion — might, 
IjHth Orphic impulse, driVe the blood faster 
io a slow heart, as it quickened stocks andf 
/(tones of old. «* And," thought Rodomant 
to himself, <' he shall not be impelled into 
expression; it shall be natural, or none." 
By the time the audience r— short and dull 
— was over, and the princes, addressed by 
Porphyro, agreed to ride with him for the 
next hour, the oirector was quite himself 
again, for his sense of power had rallied with 
that of Rodomant's nopeless secret alsA 
Again he shook hands witk that indefini^ 
person, and again Rodomant, revolting from 
the grasp, returned it in exact proportion of 
pressure, and ended his acting for that time 
oy bending to the princgBS ISke a stolid man 
of straw. 

Next day, as from Porphyrons resumed as- 
surance (nicknamed impudence by uncom- 
promising Rodomant), he was certain of be- 
forehand, he was not sent for. Thou^ he 
wondered not at that, he yet wondered what 
the princess did all day, for it wiys too hot to 
ride or go out of doors. Now Rodomant 
had invited Romana for aU hours, and when- 
ever he could spare the time, Romana had 
freely accepted the invitation. This night 
he therefore came, and Rodomant heard from 
him that he had that morning obtained his 
first sitting of the princess. ** Porphyro was 
ihere, too," added Romana, "andlwassqrry 
for it ; for pale, frail, and unprinoely as she 
is, I could have wished to give her a differ- 
ent|tiiaracter in her portrait. In her ordi- 
nary moments she resembles a weeping Ma- 
donna — that is, a Madonna who is nearly 
always weeping, and has in her picture lately 
^ wept In th^s accidental— -or incidental — 
tnpodf she embodies the anguish of the Mag- 
dalen. I have never spent so much time in 
mapping out a face so hopelesdy." 

Rodomant crushed his teeth together, then 
was calm, for the sense griped him suddenly, 
which clutches oncCf if not oftener, all mas- 
ter-minds ; the sense that madness is in their 
own power. Perhaps no genius ever passes 
• through the ^te of death without experien- 
cing the reality also ; but thit here signifies 
^ |Lothing. The princess a Magdalen! If the 
allusion sent hnn not mad, he settled in his 
own mind it was because the idea was an in- 
sane one. 

" You are not going back with Porphyro, 
I'thinkyousidd?" 

** Oh, no, I stay some time — I shall have 
to paint the piince, .and who knows ? perhaps 
I may be ordered to paint you. There are 
portruts of minstrels and" — fools he was 
going to add — but merely told a fibyr- 



"and poets of the court, in one of tKegalle 
ries; not that I mean to compare myself 
with one or two of their artists — rich with 
age. Well, I shall perhaps stay here six 
months, then so on to the East — but that 
too means perhaps. I had no intention of 
beginning her portrait yet, but he wished it, 
ana she willed it instantly. He wants to see 
the sketch, as if he could tell what a portrait 
id^t mine would ,jj)e. unfinished. N9 one 
finishes portraits. But then, too, no one 
sketches right, an4 the sore wrong sketches 
are painted out, the falser they will appear, 
and oe. Still, who has a good eye, or a good 
sight P scarce any one." So Rom&na mildly 
the f raved as usual. 

Rodomant, appearing to attend, heard 
nothing, except wnen he became quiet, then 
inquired, '' Is Porphyro present at the sit- 
ting P "—though Romana had already said 
so. 

** Yes, and she looks at him — she could 
not help it, though that is actually the rea- 
son I cannot get on. After I had placed her 
properly, he placed himself exactly opposite 

— her, I mean, and as her eyes are diwted 
straight, she cannot help looking at him of 
course. As he did so, he exclaimed wittily, 
* I am an obtuse target for the beam-arrows 
of the hunter Eros.' I never thought to 
lauj^h at Porphyro, but turned poetic, he is 
as irresistible as a comic elf-face, painted for ' 
the calyx of an orange-fiower." 

Next day Romana had another sitting, the 
day after that, a third. Further than that, 
the princess having admired specially a beau- 
tiful piece of scenerv in one act of Rodo* 
mantes new opera, whose scenery Rodomant 
had determinately superintended himself, 
she happened to express her regret to Por- 
phyro that such a scene should be destroyed 

— or rather exist only in illuRion so coarsely 
grounded, and with an atmosphere of gas. 
Forthwith, at Porphyrons instigation, the 
scene was put upo|i the stage, without music, 
motion, actors, or gas-light — in broad day; 
and at Porphyro's expense, Romana was 
employed to paint it after his own fashion 
for the princess, while the portrait was to 
stand over, for finish, the dav of Porphyro's 
departure now ver^ near. Koma&a made a 
beautiful picture ; m fact it was as proper a 
subject for him, as engravings are fit for 
photography. And the nrst time Rodomant 
was csJIed to see it, he just carried his eyes 
over the great canvas piled as it were with 
golden, rufous-tinted, ullaramarine, and ruby 
layers, then turned to Romana and remarked, 
" I said you would come to scene-painting, 
if you remember." So, from that nour, he 
lost himself Romana as a friend, and very 
rarely received him as a guest ; thus he 
heard not through him how the princess 
passed her mornings, nor whether Porphy- 
rons phantom-sUit wbb laid by the reality. 

It was the last night now of that long> 
short-week, and, for the first time in tfii 
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eveniiil^ Adelaide wm ^th Poxpliyro oloiie. 
It was not on terraces or in gardens, for he 
had said something straigiitforward, sound- 
ing incoherent to her impassioned fancy, 
about its not being solitude where Hghts 
could be seen, music heard, or chance foot- 
steps might cross their path. They had first 
been together in the royal saloons, and it 
was close upon the hour of royal retirement, 
irhen he so easily persuaded her that near 
the palace they could nol be alone. Ihe 
princess, desperate ift her delicate pride — 
not in her love, she was too gentle there -* 
would hare risked almost any thing this 
night, to have her long doubts remored '— 
her hopes confirmed — ^ or both crushed to- 
gether. In this desperate desire there was 
neither shame nor self*contempt ; it was 
roused nature in its unclad modesty, that 
shivers without the pure raiment love only 
promises to wrap it in — which love with- 
adds not at the fulness of time -r- only nig- 
gard prudence, or some passion less gener- 
ous than that of love. 

They went down to the sea ; Porphyro as 
eve^ fading. Not neav the poUsned stair 
at whose sweep Bodomant had landed, but 
below that, and at a point more isolated ; a 
BilTery strand, with tne tide lapping close to 
their feet, strewn thick with shells, by day 
like flakes of rainbow, now like long ridges 
^of thrown-up pearls — and ocean weeds as 
wild and lovely as mermaids' hair. Gray 
wreaths of fresh-foamed froth gave out their 
ineflSotbie odor to the breathing but noiseless 
nig^t I the moon was ruby-golden, low, and 
crescent ; its crescent and reflected shadow 
made it a whole but mysterious-looking 
sphere, which lit a broad path lustrous-rosy 
on the oil-calm water, broken off by a clerfc 
of darkness before it touched the shore. 
The heaven overhead, dark-blue as the 
bosom of the purple iris, seemed vault on 
vault hieher tnan the stars, they floated 
deep in xt, yet seeminff nearer earth than 
heaven. One, vivid, guttering, yet serene, 
looked half-ready to roll from those purple 
deeps, a drop of dew from light^s fountam, 
yet trembled onwards steacBastly — a ser- 
aph^ tear or smile! The princess asked 
herself this question — strangely her heart 
always warmed — her spirit seemed winded 
to tiiiose far stars she felt so near. She had 
seen that *< bright particular" one arrest 
Porphyro's eye nrst, and of course hers fol- 
lowed its direction. Soon she lobk^ down 
from that glory to his starlit, night-shaded 
&oe — that owed so much of charm to the 
dusk and the gUtter of the temped dark- 
The ambition on the — '*'' -" 
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features -« passion-torn for her-— the ff< 
dess, too — sometimes seemed quenched in 
aspiration now, the lines deep-worn with 
sleepless contemplation of that aim dream of 
Destiny, giving tiie countenance an impress 
of scoter sad more human care. Some pas- 
sion swept his lace in gusts, now fidnt-pale, 



Bow^^omy-frowning — and at last, the 
swe' gleam of an inward smile — but 
summer-lightning, that smiles all over 
heaven, lasts longer in its flash than did 
the smilew 

** Do you know," he said, in a tone whose 
sweet expression had outlived the smiLs^ 
" that I have lately been drawn curiously to*^ 
wards that star ? Have you ever heard how> 
the moon dratM men when they happen ts 
sleep full under its light — particularly when 
at sea, and near the tropics ? It produces* 
strange convulsions, contortions of 'the coun- 
tenance, which last for manv dam. Men 
must then hav^kn affinity with tne moon^ 
many may — do you not think so ? for 
they are Me to endure its influence, though 
it smites them wifix superterrestrial force* 

«!ie sun's magnetism is too fierce, too in* 
nse, too celestial to affect men of itself; 
also too kindly, for, open-eyed and direct, it 
would consume hun to ashes. So it per^- 
vades all matter, — impervious to man, at- 
feots him through matter. And also reflects 
its magnetism, its shadow of light and heat» 
in the Star of the Million, the moon. But, 
that star, it draws me as the moon draws 
the million. Other men feel nothing from 
the stars ; I always shuddered at them as at 
death, yet longed to embrace them as-— 
something as awful — and sweet as death 
may be." 

He spoke with long-drawn breathings and 
pauses, that seemed to make gaps in her be- 
ing. Only one thing eirong as Death, and 
and " sweet as Death may be.'' Her heart 
eshoed — then its pulses froze, waiting for 
the event — the crisis, which now had surely 
come. 

" Do you Imow that star? " he inquireclS^ 
in tones of intered^ that quelled her passion, 
as a north wind sharply thwarts a 6^|uner 
noon, and bids the summer momentar^die 
in winter. Tears had rushed warm to her 
eves before, and brimmed them, now they 
clung icily as hail-drops to her lashes. 
Cold as tliat sunrise speaking statue of the* 
desert, she stood and answered, no longer 
looking towards him, but at the star-^ 
which she saw not, lor the ice-drops blinded 
it, their cold pain made her close her eyes 
— or was it fear? Fortunately, however, 
she had marked the star, and knew its name ; 
all princesses are taught astronomy, and she 
had learned it, to prove her own dasUke. 

** It is the planet Mercury. I am a little 
surprised at your late adoption of one al- 
ready adopted at least by name. Then in 
astrology, it gives names to a physiological 
temperament, a whole host in one. I fimcied 
your star was new-discoveisd, as your dea- 
tinv is newly found. Nor knew I that it 
had a name except your own." 

« Nor did I realize my right to call it mine 
till lately. In the dead of midnight the ap- 
propriation blazed upon me. It was a simple 
coineidenes that guided my choice. You 
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know Hii meaning and the use of Jfeoury 
in hwaldry, in roy«l blaion P " ^ 

Aias! sh6 knew it tinted the blaioft of ker 
fither'e anoestral &e« Meroury, tke purpfe. 
Black wordy base meaning. He could not 
mean it eo. How strange --*• so stntnge, t^t 
.41 eeeme unlawfo], is tiie intuition of-tiie 
strong. Enthusiaam is compared to it, igno- 
Ipnce, or frequent bhmder. Porphyro de- 
tected his mistake, percetred his prec^ita- 
tion, without a -word or sign of k«rs, for tke 
•oidd not be paler than she had been before. 

** You are unha|^y ? " he questioned, ten- 
derly, tl^e tenderness quite real, and longing 
to melt wholly from rejftession. «Ade- 
latfda ! ^ Never had he so named her ; «ndi 
ki.that tone, delicious to her virgin heart as 
the nightingale's note, l^eathing in music 
tiie rose's name, before it drops upon Ym 
bnsst ^^ 

"i bane been unhappy^** she fidtered, 
wiuie the ice^tean dissolved, and dried di- 
lectly, like rammer wem drops. **1 am not 
«nhappy now," her heart added, but not her 
jtangue. 

*And whv are you nnhappvP TeUme. 
She good should be always happy — the 
iMiErrenly4iesrted supremely so." 

'* I believe you know all my reasons — all 
in one chief oause that is^ — rallying at the 
•ommomplaoe retort, too womanly ever to, 
betray herselfi "We have often talked 
about it, perhaps too much ; diseussbn only 
•makes one disoMitented, where one cannot 
wend. But it does me i^Dod to bear of your 
woendments, your true and deserved sue- 
^eess. You, at least, must be as happy as 
^iou merst" 

^ "Is the old cause oZ^?" he asked. For 
jfae had never concealed from JUm her mis- 
^sry as a dsug^r, any n^Bve l&an her help- 
ie|Mpi| as sovereign iieireas. No morbid 
^ili^l^Bensitiveiiees ^ dead virtue, had sealed 
tier tongue from repudiation of such a ohar- 
BQter as her father^ any iaore than eailh- 
teunded faif^tioism led her to use " vain 
'm^titiens^ frnr the Tecliaiation dt Ms life. 
"- " Yes, all; what need ojf morel " ahe re- 
•plied,' disappointment dreppiw its dead 
^rei£^ on her beart again, and aomet^ifaie^ 
4ike ^iwdam shooting a wild pang throu^ 
hBt passion. ^Waa t3u(t aA be had to 
•aakP^ 

" M ; ab I it (dudl be soma day ibivotten, 
and m nothing.^ Again ^ letentiag 
tremble, and the weight was liiled, the pas- 
aioiHpang lofgoitten. 

- " ikad aomet^dng to say to yon, or I had 
mot asked yoa ^ aee me so late, in sudi a 
lonely plaee. I h&ve to bkme myself for 
being ibe me^limn dT f ladng near you a 
person, a man, not strietiy to be ^^ruBted, or 
rather one to be leaved« most of tdl by wte, 
beeause/or ydit.^ 

She bound ker l»eath, she counted the 
inward pulses 4tt bar heart, slow, slower, 
«uffooatiBg wWi aospenie. He waited for 



barla^eilL. Hei0a^aawellliav%wa^ad 

for the ster " Mercwry " to fail. 

"I ntisaa — forgive me for alluding to 
saeh a is«t)jeet» on behalf of sueh a pearson* 
If yoar fother persists in retaining that Bod* 
omant in kis service^ may I ask vou, <snt>eat 
yott, to banish him from yoara? tajitl^, of 
eomrae, to suspend yoiv ctmuaaads Rir him 
attendance upon ymu** 

"I do not understand^ — I eannot im* 
agme." 

" Of course you cannot ! " aaid,,Porpli9^Ki^ 
in an accent of arroganoe .sin^^lar in « 
people's director — one of ihemMihe^^ ** Of 
course yoa cannot underhand nor miMaaae^ 
It is not your place toatoop-^to breMeeiO 
tew." 

"Bzplain yourseHf," sud AdeiiE^da, ^i»lk 
the impoial air, natural and eu^ime wham 
$k€ ad^ited it, the very queen of tru^h and 
duty. ** 1 never like — I do not choose te 
entertain mysterious kinte o( or i^galnsty la^ 
friends, or my servanlsi." 

" Is he your friend P " 
.;'' Assuxedly ; I tbooght him |rou««| he 
deserves to lie so, even m<«e than mine*^ if 
he has disappointed you, a^ if yoa ^uoa 
yia% disappointed, it will give me saia. 
But I cannot eSeet symnathy, unless I fool 
it. It is youm to eoJignten me as to hie 
error." 

" I would not vex you, bivt for Juitiee» 
No wonder you were in the dark, or In tke 
light, (Hit of his reach. Ood forbid; ^!ie 
scandal; the shame $ at must be stopped i 
it must be crashed ; it ahaU be aanilulatedi 
and he, too, if needful, Fosgive my open* 
neee ; yo» w31 forgive me<$ yoa ever foi^ve 
me; you ever wSL That man, the un» 
boi%ht elave, the scoundvel overpaid 'for 
txidLery, be dafes to lodL at you, to think 
of you, to leoe you^ I was about to svy^-^ 
but %^ n an absurdity.* 

She reeled a few steps from kirn, her head 
whirled f;iddy, her heart spun rapid wiit^ a 
sudden siokness, both of body and soul ; hear 
flBodeety, her pride, were agonised. Not aet 
the assertion — abe coi^ have smiled at 
that — but at the declaration of onamwa'a 
love by another man. Yet the aidkneas 
sprang from a deeper, wider wouad, wkldi 
opened and bled, not ibr the ^»t ihue^ hikt 
more than ever, " Oh, that he would de- 
oloFe Ml own, none otierVi ; confesB his Idna- 
liness, and let me heai the heart whinlh 
aiches in Aolitude ; fill up wil^ my own fioor 
fekh the soul m who^i v<»d he flnda no 
KSod." Sut this cry i<ose to. heaven in si- 
lence i faer generomy oenquered her aor- 
row ; ahe stood erect, bnbed beauteous m 
its golden mail. 

" It gmves me that yoa should say so, 
beeause, for the firiM; time, i oannot agree 
with vou ; and furliier, I am eertmn yoa are 
^mistaken in attributing any but the loftiest 
motives to that person, me purest of life, 
and most noblewbearted I have e^rar iaLOwsL" 
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3%is mui mo pique $ ber Iwarl wldufeied 
mJieftniy " We voi&en do not lore men «1- 
^vays the most noble-faeuted, nor even die 
* p\ii:eet in their lives." 

** If it were even tixte, which I cannot sed 
is eny business of yours or mine," she w^t 
91$. bra^i^^ '* I do not understand its aiect* 
ing you 4o anger, particularly now you are 
in power. It is not like you to ogress the 
weak or the stn»ig, made peiieot in endur* 
tmee.''.^ 

** Ah ! you acknowledge, then, it concerns 
not yourself? 1 rest easy on that assurtoioe ; 
1 trust you, and, if you command it, him also." 

'* l^niBt me ? Then he ealls me to him* 
eelf^ esteems me his. Who gave, him the 
right yet ? " And the thought and qitiestion 
jaxred agsonst each other. "How loiie 
«hoidd this unnatural «usptositm last r 
Should not the hour end itP " 

**l am sure, servant as he is of yours, and, 
in 80 ieelii^ «md daring, lower than the 
lowest of your servants — sdf-deg^aded — 
that y(^u wm mamtain the distance b^ween 
yourself and him, unshoKtened hy an in^^ 
A'theught — a smUe." * 

** Needless |p promise, if yon say you tnut 
Bie." Not proud the voiee, if tte words so 
sounded, and, as she spoke, die louged more 
liaHgh1% to control her tonc^ without sue- 
oess. "1 am «orry you thought it ragfct to 
interfere — sorry for Mm — for myself — 
£ag you, of whom — all three of us — such a 
sufiraicicm is unworthy. One friend of mine 
^ahall never sufEer in my esteem at the insd- 
:gationofttiother, unless I find either false.^' 

Porphyro did not reply — whether he was 
^iNuled, liurt, sorry, l>r satisfied, she could 
not teU. It is most probable he was quiet 
because he knew not what to say; hadng 
presumed upon, Us own power, had too rap- 
idly exhausted his means. It certainly would 
'not have been easy for the gracefuUest gal- 
. lant to have slid into a love-scene direcdy 
alter this nondescript and unconcluded one. 
AndPorph^o, if neither gracefiil nor gaUwt, 
was of tact intact. 

^' I =am most imprudent, and have been ex- 
tremely, unpardonably selfish, to keep you 
here ao long, at such an hour — you must 
be cold.'' .JPorphyro's having lately left a 
latitude -where an hour id'ter midnight is 
alw€^s dull, mij^ht excuse the inconsequenee 
of that conclusion. 

''I am, particularly warm; but as I am 
also tired, and it is past n^y usual hottr, I 
will retire, with your permission.^ She 
waved her hand to him, but turned away 
ber eves, and walked slowly, carelessly up 
the gfimmering stjfibp. As they reached the 
pakce gates (for he had followed her, of 
course) she bowed again to him, and, call- 
ing h^ page, went on to her own nightly 
home. Bowing to him that last lime, she 
could not resist looking at him, to see how 
he looked — and then so sad was the fasoina-' 
tion of his face, half-jealou^ half-reproadb 
22 



M-f^ei^BPe^ dis tw as ied } l^at ihov^ a|ie 
dared not stay to speak to him lest it shoidd 
se^n sh^ desired mm to speak; yet when 
she ibmw herself oa. the oouch in ber con- 
vent*cbai3abery she upbraided herself wildly, 
bitterly, lor perhaps having left him too 
soon*^p#r^ap« having daahed h^ destiny 
£rom her own embrace ; called on herself as* 
harsh, UQgrateful, cruel, till h^ anguish was 
deadened to remorse. 

There is a sorrow of sorrows, suffered by 
eo few, that ftnr the many its existence is a 
iftbla. The mast^-poet who told Uiat <<se- 
m^nbering happier things" is sdrrow-s 
** crown," sorely ffi^ssed not ; happy,fo him 
if he learned noF^inc^ that the soM «nd 
essence, if not the outward thorn-crown, of 
great woe, is to behold, without being sbte 
to console or lessen, the sufiering of the beet 
bitfoved. If the one and only beloved ma 
earth, then deeper, firmer, are tiie thom 
points planted in the s^rk. Love's roses, 
the dencious thoughts, the lovely fancies 
that, spring from the eonaciousness that the 
belov^ is alive on earth; those paradise- 
blooms may veil from Tkion the ^nerdiig 
ecstasiea of grief, but mere shai^toned than 
any pleasure, that pain distils m the dark- 
ness on the beinf^ Exwiisite is the pain, 
exquisite as the joys of divinely-inspired 
love, of this as divmely4nspired sorrow, and 
it has more empathy with heaven ; for Ooe 
wibK> of old gave pattern to aU both for love 
and sorrow^ wore the thorns in his heart loi^ 
before they pressed his brow; and for his 
thorns no roses blossomed in 1^ wilderness. 

It mi^ be justly wondeaoed how a trouble 
>us and possessiitf was to faU on 
»mant For surdy afler Porphyro's 
warning, lover-^ise oha4:e, delivered with*, 
almost i^ousal authprity, Eodomant had no 
chance of discovering whether the .prints 
was sad or gay, betrothed, or from fattP^lHla . 
divided more than ever. Of course^^ie 
master of her heart was ob^ed with the im- 
plicit sweetness of a |>liant wife. Of course 
she wttit beyond the 8{>irit, to t^ extremest 
letter of his demand, and rigidly excludl^ 
Bodomant £rom her presence, even de^yi^g 
him a fareweU glhnpse ! Not at all ; prov- 
ing at <mce how illogical is the ruie of love, 
and how irrational must passion be, where 
most moderate expectations and reauests 
are not inevitably accomplished. Truly Uie 
man who could cope wi^ humanity on tiie 
largest scale of generaIi2»tion, who had su^- 
cess^y master^, and illustrated in his own 
person the theory of p<wular governance, 
was unable to crush the hearty ustice of a 
single-woman, as fir^^e as a floweret by a 
glacier, and shaken like a reed herself in the 
tempest of her own emotion. Had Ade- 
laida been in his aims, and a fly drowning 
in her sight, she would have left his embrate 
to stretch forth a finger; the instinct of 
benevolence was stronger in her than love, 
how strong then! — as it should be in the 
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momtOL bom not ovfym he ft^Rrife, bat to 
become a mother. 

Had Porphyro left the rabject of Jtodo- 
mant alone, which, in his set sphere of 
knowledge, he was too ignorant to know, he 
might have done quite safely — at least for 
the time he dreaded ; the chances were that 
she herself would hare restricted, if not 
avoided, interviews with him, as it is natoral 
for a woman whose love sorrow suddenly 
impregnates, to shrink from mental contact 
wi& men and women— rather more from 
men ; md certainly most of all from.« man 
who had taken occasion — too far out of 
precedent to be termed^ liberty — to read 
her heart in silence, and oomaaent upon its 
. impressions aloud. 
' Truly she shrank from men, from women, 
from the light ; from God's eye, to which so 
pure a som looked naturally upwards all 
hours of the day, and sleepless hours of the 
night. When Porphyro had actually gone, 
. bound to her no more than when he came, 
fihe was stunned for hours, therefore — 
happy for her in surrounding circumstances 
too quiet to reveal her torture to the most 
pitilessly curious eyes. But when came the 
reaction of the disaster, which befell so true 
and spotless a nature, yihh. a sense of shame 
like crime — far blacker, bitt^er than pride ; 
sl^ felt a strange and solitary yearning for 
Rodomant's society — such a sick desire as 
some persons experience in critical ilhless 
for some fruit or cate unprocurable at the 
place or season — perhaps it may be only 
ipr a draught of water from some spring, 
leagues away. It may be said that nothing 
oomd be eas^r than for the princess to 
gratify this whnn of a wounded spirit — but 
yet it was simply impossible, because she 
chose not to send for aim— she absolutely 
c^d not And actually she never would 
hire had courage to send for him again, had 
she not met him through the instrumentality 
of another — or by his own desi^. 

For many days Rodomant assiduously at- 

red thtf prince, dwarfing his powers for 
accomphshment of caprices, and min- 
istMbg to the only sense left unimpaired in 
that person of royalty. He never expected 
to see, nor saw, the princess with her father 
after Porphyro's departure, any more than 
before his visit Least of all persons, could 
Adelaida have faced her father at that time. 
Had he guessed «id seen her suffering, she 
must straightway have destroyed herself — 
no exaggerated assertion this. The shame 
— albeit ideal shame, which would have 
filled her veins then, and bewildered very 
consciousness, would have driven her to that 
end — oblivion of shame, if not of sorrow — 
which draws to its dead crisis so many 
women, soid-darkened with actual shame. 
So unused was her father to her cOmpanv, 
80 careless of her welflEure, so determinately 
he thrust from him (into that dark place of 
his which held many galleries of anatomic 



terror) t^e idea of her as Ins natural mo- 
cessor; that she was sa£»-in her certainty 
that he would never miss nor ask for her. 
He saw her so seldom except in pubUe, - 
when her beauty served in part for m» own 
bla2on*-that to have her near him was an 
exceptional case ; yet it was against the law 
of her iife to subscribe openly to approbation 
or reprobation of his lawless life : a medium 
course which is the only one left to. a pure-^ 
minded and duteous daughter, whom eitiier 
of her parents insults as a teoman, by en- 
sample. 

Fof the rest, the prince meant her to 
marry Prophyro, as much as Porphyro 
meant to marry her; but that had m iAte 

{)rince's esteem no meaning that verged on 
ove. Indeed, he thought Adelaida as pa»- 
sionlessly cold, as he considered her beauty 
monotonous and marmorean. Even he mis- 
took I^rphyro's present desispa of pressing 
his love so lightly; for Porpnyro held fast 
the passive claim, because so certain oi it 
^-more certain than man of woman has 
.ever the right to be, while unidQ&anced. The 
Vanity of the fiiirest woman is a trifle to the 
vanity of such a man. However, the prince 
thought Porphyro both proud and modest 
— tlttt he refrained from certain raotivea 
which he hitd not failed to unfold to tiie 
prince— how carefully soever he had con- 
cealed them from his daughter. 

One day Romana surprised Rodomant 
with a call, for Romana lodged out of the 
palace precinct, after his patron's departure. 
He had quite forgotten his anger, whose 
subsidence was just that of wrath in all men 
of his temperament, as forgiving as lliey are 
sensitive. Friendship, however, had with- 
ered in the seed, not becanse of the anger, 
but between him and RodMant it could not 
have grown up. Cordial acquaintance, v\ 
most cases more agreeable wan enforced 
familiarity, remained to them, and as Rodo- 
mant had not seen Romana since the flyii^ 
angry hour, he was curious' at the same tune 
that he was gratified. 

*< I am come to you in despair," said Ro- 
mana, dashing himself into a seat, pink- 
faced, and semi-furious. ''In despair, I 
shall never finish her, I cannot b^in her (T 
have destroyed her twice), and if f can't be- 
gin, how end P There was no color to go 
nrom at first, and now there is no expres- 
sion. Out of a coffin no one ever looked so 
lifdess. Except for the genius of death, 
she is no subject at all, and done in marble, 
she would look, not only death-like but dead, 
else I would Ixy my hand at a model, and 
paint from Ihat I am harassed ; I have 
no sleep ; and all my glorious color-teams 
are gone to the darkness, the devil^s own 
place. It is not that I want to be paid ; in 
&ct sh^ has so plagued me, that if I ever 
do get through it, I will not take from Por- 
phyro a stiver. But my fame, my name, my 
deputation already tampered with ; what 
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would b6 said if IfaiUdff fbr, insigniilcant 
M she is as woman, being a princess, per- 
lisrce the popular tongue would rattle. 
There is but one hope for me, and I place it 
in you. ^ If any tlung can conquer her .mo- 
notony, it is TOUT craft ; you must come and 
amuse her with playing, while she sits." 

" Did she order me P " asked Rodomant, 
eagerly, at which Romana laughed. 

** Rigid propriety, what armor for you. 
It sits on you as un«lmny as the skeleton 
outnde Ihe man in * Quarle's emblems,' an 
old religious book. No, she did not order, 
bat I asked her if she would allow it, and 
she instantly, of course, graciously, assented. 
Is not her assent command ? O man, in 
the < body ' of this death, how worldly art 
thou!" 

*< Certainly, assent is command," said 
Rodomant ^y, for he grudged unnecessary 
allusion to the subject. 

80 Rodomant, with pulses filled with fire, 
ealm4M>und as if with ice* by his will, to 
whose force iron were a non-resistant, went 
straightway to Romana's studio. This was^ 



and enfbrcied demairtd upon titality of anf 
violent agitation fbsters and quickens to itt 
crisis. Nor knew he the counterfeit of all 
diseases, which renders even physical suffer- 
ing the more intense and dread, because the 
vitality unimpaired gives equal strength for 
»tra suffering. 80 Rodomant again thought 
— this time relt certain ^-she'was going to 
die. This time, too, the energy of dehiat 
and repudiation swelled not in him to choke 
the fear. It was ffaied in a desperate de* 
spair. It must be — then let the sacrifice 
hasten to completion ; let the pure ft-es close 
around the virgin life at once, and wing the 
spirit for Heaven, to its reward. Only let it 
be notOf before he; the destroyer, had per- 
jured lis soul by tasting the delights of 
possession vnmeritecL It was like the old 
Hebrew story of the mother who willed her 
own child to live, and gave it tip to felse 
motherhood of another, to spare its life, re- 
versed. He would have this tre as ur e stolen 
by death befbre it was ratished by life. Vir- 
*ginius-like; he could himself that hour have 
slain her from his sight, to destroy the 



a deserted pavilion in the gardens, which power of earthly love upon her, 



Porphyro had suggested to the princess 
would serve as such; and it was for Por- 
phyro but to suggest— * in a few bouts its 
preparation was completed. The soft fres- 
coes of the interior, wholly unstained by 
that climate, were left to adorn the walls ; 
the glass dome was cleansed, and from it, as 
from a semi-sphere of crystal, poured down 
the artist's light Around, a few choice 
statues, fragments, models, and beauteous 
pictures, all from the princess's own store, 
were placed, and her own property was the 
sunerb easel of sandal-wood, framed in 
gold, and inlaid thick with minute pictures 
on enamelled rolSmd medallions — the en- 
amel green. At the proper distance, too, 
were the legitimate raised chair, cloth- 
stained dais, and inevitable screen, which 
last, in tlys case, stretched all across the 
studio, dividing it into unequal hcUves, She 
was already seated, this side of the screen 
to Rodomant, as he entered by one of eoui- 
distant doors, with grass-green blinds before 
them. He did not look at her the least, but 
oast one glance all round the half of the 
apartment he could scrutinize. 

''What am I to play on, may it please 

Jour highness P for I see no instrument," 
e inquired in a comic tone, he could not 
have resisted then emplovine. 

** My piano is behind the screen," she 
answered loftily ; and as he passed her side- 
ways to attain the edge of the screen near 
him, he saw, as one sees a white flower smite 
the vlaon that sought it not, amidst the 
oolor-blossoms of the garden, her pale face 
altered fearfully. He had not learned the 
truth — a truth few know, that no one dies 
of love, who carries not in him or her the 
cerm of some disease, in itself winged 
Wreet for death, and which the unnatural 



This fine frame of passion's least tempo- 
ral (though necessarily temporary) halluci- 
nation, might have fleeted faster than it did, 
had he known that during all the previous 
(and fruitless) Mttings, after Porphyro's de- 
parture, Adelaida had invariably ordered 
two of her ladies, a matron and a maid, the 
one to read aloud, the other to embroider, 
in a comer of the studio ; and that this day 
she had released them, in consideration of 
Rodomantfs presence. Such a token of con- 
fidence in his person would not only have 
melted the deatn-apotheosis, but have fhrther 
roused hopes unjustifiable, indomitable — 
but lately held down and numbed. 

Not knowing she so honored him, hU, 
mood led him to torture himself ruthles^, 
and fdso to excite her to a sense of herself, 
as heroine of the divine tra^y he had 
arranged in his own anticipation. It was 
very seldom he sang, even to himself, oaA 
he had never in hii^ life done so to a W^ 
man except Lady Delucy. His extiibr-' 
dinary voice, which, instead of compass, 
possessed an almost blastiug power, and 
instead of sweetness, a shrill clarit^r which 
made words of passion awftilly articulate, 
as it lent to those of love a strenuous 
anguish of application. This voice the 
prmcess had never heard, and guessed it 
no more than ahe saw or imagined his 
gifts of personal f^cination, which he dex- 
terously and honorably concealed, and which 
were as fiur more irresistible than Porphyro's 
as spiritual than merely animal magnetism. 

'< Princess," he exclaimed, tar£ly firom 
behind the screen, '<! wrote last night a 
song, which I humbly hops will gratify yovt 
highness 1 and which, with your penmssioiii 
I will give you." 

**ltB name, pray ?* shs asked with uit» 
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dtt, cnnoMljr wntncting iiM|i tiie ki9(|^iior 
of fattr look and coIoflessaMc 

^ A Bwan'ii tOBg — it ii dyiiig ; jw. Icnow 
tbe iejiend." 

^Fity k is not tme.; think you not so* 
lb. Ronana? A &t» «abject for your 
brush!" 

^A fine subject indeed, t<x Jm stiekT* 
geambied Kodoraant to himseli^ '< fancy the 
natorial he would lun^i it with. The chis- 
elling i»( the feathers in chalk lustre, ibe 
aed|^ like a milkmaid's green hat ribbon, 
the shrubs on ^a^«ide of the brook as star- 
ini^y 4own tipou on€ as tbe shrubs on &iu 
Me. Don't I know?" 

*<Teur higkaess oempliments me too; 
Ugbly," Inoke m Bomana, and scattered his 
we-ciiticisaL ** The subject is scarce auited 
t»r a picture. If one dnrar the swan* how 
should one represent the proper and natural 
development of the musdes ai the tiuoat P 
Quite difbrent in the ease of a bird, pnn 
^ed by natoie oidy with a cry for purposes 
of neoessity, and a song-bird in tne act of 
nnging, wherein the muscles must be 
brought into Tsible and actanl play. In 
short, as the swan's song is a &ble, he ean- 
not be 9een to sing, theribre must not be so 
painted, loir he nnist not be ima^^ned,^ 

« OW siffhed Adelakla, to her own heart; 
<«doesPorplqriro hold^AoMjurt-teneto? hor- 
rible ! " and dm lapleasant impression was 
deenened by the 4qggastive comic tone he- 
faina theacreen.* 

** Mine is a ahe-swan. May she therefore 
bemoan hers^? For I declare truly, that 
though she cannot be < tern to sing,' she can 
be heard." 

Bomana was shodsed at this direct breach 
of court^reeding, and of course busily oc^ 
eupied himself, that he might be se^ to 
keep aloof himsdf from such a charge — r 
did QoA go on paintiag, because he had not 
begun — besides the princess had fidgeted 
out of her attitude : but shifted his canvas, 
poked about widi his brushes, mixed his 
colors tin his palette was a chaos of the 
4hiBbow, and achieved such like tricks of 
th* not perfectly self-possessed. 

'< Let us hear her, bv all means," said 
Adelakla, and settled in W attitude again ; 
Bonana fumbled for a brush, and took a 
long prelimiUiry gase — then painted. 
' And Bodomamt san|p these words, weeds 
4^ his <Kwn fancy, whieh, gathered for his 
particular -charm, he prised as sacred "hierb 
of graee," beyond any flowers of anoth- 
er's iBsagination, nnd whieh he had even 
iMriginaliy AuiCMd such as they were, not in 
Oorraau, but in the toi^e of Belvidere — ; 
rifihest and fSMnt tone stricken from the; 
ifioUaa hsj^ (^ language by the windlikei 
wid wordless vinoe, Necessity -^ which voice 
«eems, in the ease of Ihat tongue, to have 
JiMited aeoesttty to pasnon. As for the 
music which bore the words alons; to their 
<f|oalof SMaaw^ at^wus simple of mdody, 



!Let me be wttti Tfafie^ whUe nir yoangr heart pinelli 
For all love, aU Heaven ; with its first pure fire, 

Ttaroogh ffals dim movtal tnkie tnrnonal ahineCh, 
Tcsms lor sU i^dfiB, witb m4ntA deake. 

Do I not seek Thee? Yes,myy<tathl8Waattii|r 
IB «n>ftmtion, ^tnafUi^ Thiae io be^ 

S a nrn a ft in longlag SSi my heart ia haatbig 
To Heaven befbre me, — now ia one wiffi Thee ! 

Tna, at 4iM arfdnUft, wlmi ttie-dttk «ait]i aleeptfOu 
Watohl with Ay atarUfi^t, tUl I aeem a star 

'Lone anddatthoonnda— %eti my mortal weepethf 
Far firom Thy atarUght — from Tbyaelf how Hot! 

Tonn^ia my spirit— erowned with dewy rOaes— 
Freih ia my life aa liMea frealiSy Mown, 

Lore for ita sweeteeaa and ite hapc npoaea 
Oa Thn^ Sternal— on Thy amile alone. 

Sootbeawot IRiy loin my Ural, lutmniie? wofvn 
Wildly im tbe watera, ahivecing in their reeda ? 
Like Bearehing fire the skies ita voice hath cloven. 
X IfoniiBgtoIlmdikthe-altiir-liirhtitlieeds. 



with aeeoaq»ni»^ of loi^ and 8uig«*l&e 
chords, the weltenng calmness of the brim- 
ming, but not sta^ant, streaqi, cbrawing 
slowly, surely onwards, towards the sea. 





J, now dying% it touches, and I hear Thee 
. Ooing in daruiess, whenoe tiie glory came, 
OalliBg, Beloved, ia bitter biwae to ebaer me, 
Blown Aoaa tiie deep wUeh death I fondly name. 

At the end of the first verse the iHincesSj 
astonished, held her breath to listen; sat 
Gke « study of cahn. At the end of the 
second she shuddered, rigidly repressed 
herself, and hung on the remaining words s 
but though «tirle8s tUl the end as a marble 
phantom of herself, she changed in counte- 
nance; a void inexpression crept over it^ 
white as the. veil unperceived. Death drppa 
on the fairest faces f At last, from inex- 
pression, the exnression altered, and settled 
finally into a cold unmeaning terror, a scared 
look in the ^ sweet blue eves — ^e nUnd 
seemed banished from the countenance. 
Bomana was naturally in despair, lost his 
court self-command for a moment, — 

"For pity," he eried, not said, "pky 
something joyous, something spightGer, at 
least— you are freezing her nignness. And 
even I cannot get on ; my brufiii is as if it 
had been dij^ed in ice — my wrist is 
cramped." 

*' Flay somethbg, dear, yesi " said Bodo- 
mant, quite secure of lus effisct upon her. 
And reckless indeed were the succeeding 
aberrations; they can be named nothing 
correcter, of his daring hands, his far more 
daring intellect Btrong and wild as a hur- 
ricane out at aeai or as a mind prophesying 
its own madness in the last sane and insane- 
verging passion. To the princess, however* 
whose idea he had succeeded in fetterine, it 
was aU yet of the swan's song, (as ui^e 
aong of swan, as poetry or song could be.) 
To ber, that great confusion of whekakig 
harmony was the deep to which the swan 
had drifted s the river-banks with thd^ 
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of wild-flower soent, their reminiscences oi 
hatamty in Mboes diom th* sliove— all 
IW6t, all lost i the very mid-sw. dr«itcbi]^ 
•urf shutting out its feeble deaith^wail finna 
its yearning ean; and not the d^adrii^ite 
surf alone, but jb0 shrieks of the drownings 
the groajis of the crushed between embvadng 
icebergs, ftom pole to Bale ; th^ last <kv 
gasps of those who die for water o& the salt 
•nd humiag waters at tbe^ thirsty Lme. 
Then, as the strains swept sgain to tliw 
simple but tortuiing thernty s£u» fell back 
upon herself^ and thought of herself delib- 
erately and horribly, as of another person 
dead; over whose death, and denth's cause, 
she lamented too inrofoundlv to melt in 
tears; too proudly to define lament in lan- 
guage. Suddenly^ there was sUenoe, and it 
•tunned her like a sudden and. altered slwck 
of sound — behind the screen*. ThoiBomana, 
flushed with wrathful diq^ss, and sadly 
worried between his sulgect axid her. slaye, 
exclaimed, — 

" Your highness is so wondeiAUly good 
and patient, that I hesitate not to request 
that for the future the sittinga should be 
oontinued as they were held before/' And 
his brushy whi^ he had grasped toe tena- 
oiously in reyenge for his courtly restraint, 
rolled out of his finffers. How she wished 
that Rodomant would say semethtng. to help 
her, — no such thing.'' 

** As you please ; but unless you are tired, 
you shall not be disappointed of a silting 
to-day. I will do better this time $ musie is 
loo exciting, after all, oi excites me too 
mudL" She rang a hand-bell, andapM(e 
entered ; him ^e sent to summon her ladies 
as before. " We will haye no more kuusie, 
indeed," she said, in a tone she meant to 
carry impression of her own vexed anger to 
Rodomant, or perhaps to ascertain wbether 
he was still thmb As he did not reply« nor 
make the slightest sound, die supposed him 
to haye retreated through the door at the 
side of his eDreen, whose silken openings 
would betray no person^ exit fileantime 
he sat on quietly, heard the ladies come in, 
end the readin^^ of a book cmmeenoe, whidi, 
thou^ a teaai^ fiction of the foremost 
class and fashien, was as interesting to him 
(end as he helieyed to her) as a work on 
oosmogony or a treatise on cookery. 

The sitting was now oyer» Bomana well 
pleased, for she had made one of those 
supernatural efforts in whif^ proud womm 
innllibly suoeeed ; she dismissed lum- to Ins 
afternoon repose,-* the kdies alao<. Bo- 
mana thongfat Bodomant had genet the 
ladies knew not he had been there j the 
princess, of oourse, was certain of his de- 
pertnre, or she would never have Sfdd to 
Bomana, whose healed vanity flushed joy 
thereat, ** I wish to look at your piotnies ; 
the Dbrector told me of them. May I enr 

* 1 that portfolio P" 



"Toodeeflrb(nond«yeiurh|Bhi»MHi| IMH 
they are only sprigs and comer pieces; my 
canvasses are unfortunately toe huge to 
strew so fairy-like a building as is thia one*" 
And he lifted a> sufficiently huge case on to 
tike easel-ridge, <Md not dare to unloose the 
string?} and noiselessly shot out of the pa»- 
tition. 

All was stillness in the studio then; the 
sun bumed hotly on. the rool^ and the dooi^ 
draperies hung cahn as folds in malacl^it& 
She listened, wd felt uneasy at the la^ of 
soundp in the midst of which a ghost would 
have seemed aa natural an apparition as in 
the noon of darkness. Even a sigh of her 
own stacUed her, however, when it was emit»- 
ted, then forcibly repressed. Strange that 
in solitude,, she should be afiraid to sigh^ 
At len^ she touched the ril>bons of the 
portfoho { nervously and uncertainly ijlaoed 
by Bomana on the. sui^rtiog ridge, it lost 
balance instantly, and crashed on the mosaic 
floor — a great cradi, fbr it was Bomana's 
"specimen," not ''incident" book. And 
strajghtwajr with the crash^ then appeared 
firom the side of the screen, the calm,, sturdy 
form and unimpressioned face of Bodomant 
Quiet aa a servant^ and witii the exact 
prop^ polish of non-intecest, he advanced^ 
and like a menial automaton, g^hered up 
the stray certificates of fSune, for the]^ were 
scattered far and near, replaced them in the 
portfolio, and this upon tk» easel, firmly ajs 
menial fingears should. But, as it seemed, 
on second thoughts, he removed the port- 
folio again, and put it on the firm table 
Bomana had used for his box, then wheeled 
the table on its velvet-easv castors, to the 
princess's side, and standing odiind the table, 
was evidently about to remain there, like a 
servant, in case she should further need him» 

In the sea of her emotions tosf ed so high, 
she caught at his presence like i|.spar i^f 
drift-wood, evidently feared his departure. 

" Do not go," she said, desperately ; '* t 
have not seen you so long ; have you been 

m?" 

** Oh, no, I am never ill, your highnefiiii 
but I was not sent for, and without such 
sign of fiftvor, I had no right to appear, 
having already appeared too often." 

** I believe I nave been ill myself^" she 
said, still desperately, '*if you were not; 
the heata are great this year. I am, how- 
ever, perfectly weU now, ai^ thereforo I do 
net unden^andr^ Oh, that you would not 
tax n^ patience as you do ! What was the 
meaning of your singing that song to me ? 
very iimder to any other of your songs i 
hut what VFBB the meanin^f" 

« So obvious and simple, that on my life 
I knofw not how to esqilam it." 

" No swan's song, certainly," she said, in 
a lowered, helpless voice. Then impler- 
in|^lv, still helplessly, "What makes yon 
thinL I am gomg to die? that lou^t to 
think so? leu. would not. •ay.a(h<»r Imply 
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% if voti did not knoir it Alas, for m^ !" 
«nd she cast her eyes round at the walls, as 
though they nrisoned her, and she was 
thence to be lea forth for execution. ** Alas ! 
for with your genius and your integrity, you 
must then have the second sight, we gift ^f 
prophecy which is given to so few, in those 
few unerring. Yet, how cruel of you to tell 
me so ! I might at least have not felt it till 
it came, then had my hopes lasted uintil my 
hour. And now you tear them from me, 
ungrateful as you axe! Did I ever rend 

Sour peace of mitid out of your bosom? 
id I ever kill you in anticipation ? ** 

Kodomant's haUucination dropped from 
him, less like a mist than as a husk, which 
left him spirit-bare and shivering in the face 
ef his insane selfishness, his blind and ruth- 
less cruelty. He fell low on trembling 
knees, as rapidly arose, for near enougl^ 
and looking upwards as he knelt, he could 
detect the drops on her brow, delicate as 
beads of dew m the lily*s bosom, and the 
shadow of death, whidi the pure soid ever 
meets and conquers before the substance, 
over lier whole resigned frtce aftd drooping 
figure. 

" Great heaven f God is my witness, my 
meaning was not that, at least not so. I 
allowed my own evil imagination to outrage 
my feelings, in revenge of them, I suppose. 
It was widced, audacious, any thing but 
what you think itl I was resolved to exor- 
eise the hideous travesty of an idea, held by 
Eomana, that your highness was like a Ma- 
donna. I thought, if I can but give that 
commonplace a tragic burst, all will be well, 
so far as that the &t Catholic mother (Eve 
second), of all living, will be flung out of 
the possible scale, rardon, pardon, O good 
and great princess \ " 

** It is a disgraceful weakness in me," she 
answered, stiU trembling, but no longer with 
the quake of terror — the Strong so near 
her had quieted that. ** 1 ought to be glad, 
were I to <He. And God knows I should be 
thankful — if no one knew it ; if I could die 
a nameless and unheeded alien in this land, 
without the trouble of leaving it, for I am 
past that — I think. If I might drop into 
the grave secure that only earSi should cover 
me — unrecognized and uninscribed. But 
no — still not yet — not now, nor for some 
time eithar." She made a long pause, but 
her tone stiU raided at the last words, denoted 
4hat she meant — even meant to mt^ — more. 
So far as that, her pride was spared — if not 
her meaning. 

" Because," said Rodomant, very calmly, 
and the calmness stilled her trembling, ''you 
would not choose to Juwe said, what might 
and probably wmdd be said, if you died now. 
Tou would not bear it said, because it would 
not be true — and a lie would keep evm 
your divine soul from rest." 

''What would not be true? Indeed, is 
liall>skiefirity tifce truth on pour partP If I 



desire yotf fo te^ m&, you can surely have no 
fear." 

" I have no fbar for myself; it is for you, 
princess — it is because, if you command me 
and I confess the very truth, you will disdain 
yourself for having commai|Md me. And I 
so often, nay constantly, ^Sjpan myself, that 
I know it is a detestably unpleasant feeling, 
and would not tiiat through my heedlessness 
you incurred it" 

'^I understand you, I believe — you are 
right. I wish I could protfe you wrong in 
any instance ; but yet I never have found you 
mistaken ; I yet hope I may. I suppose you 
mean, that if a woman of my age, unmarried, 
dies without obvious disease, she will be ac- 
cused of dying — for love." Her chaste-cold 
dignity, recovered now, made the words a 
mere abstraction in their sound. 

"Certainly, I meant so. I speak quite 
plainly, mmre honest than so thinking to my- 
self alone. As a servant who sees urgent 
danger to his service's sovereign-— for in- 
stance, if flames wrap round her sleepingpa- 
chamber, he rushes through the barrier, un- 
bidden, and tears her from the pillow — hie 
dwn arms carry her to safety. Or a snake 
creeps near her under the flowers she ie 
gathering— he plucks the monster from her 
contact) even though in so doing his hand 
shall toudh her own. So near, no daring, 
such a home-thrust is my waminff. Die not, 
b great princess ! die nev^, so long as it is 
in your power to live. To die for love is 
g^orv ; a maiden's palm, a widow's crown of 
wifehood — tf he who loved them went be- 
fbre them and called them after him, through 
the irresistible necessity for those who love, 
and separate— to meet again. But let no 
woman die for any whom she loves with a 
love beyond his love. Or eternally must tiie 
spirit pme, immated." 

" That is nonsense, what you last assert ; 
no just spirit will pine eternally. Perhaps 
than 'mating' there are joys more excellent, 
as more celestiaL Pity, you obscure your 
own best notions with wluit I think a false 
philosophy." No heavenly mood aflected her 
at this moment ; but Bodomant had not re- 

i'oioed for a long time as at the reaction c^ 
ler behavior. Still pale, but haughty from 
head to foot, with tossed head, and upper 
lip that curled from the under like the petals 
of the over-blown carnation, and golden eye- 
brows ardied, she leaned back in her chair, 
and' fell again on the portfolio — not triflmg 
wi& it eiuier, but taking out each board and 
examining it deliberatdy, passing each one 
to Bodomant over her should^, as he stood 
behmd her seat Mute as a servant; and as 
untiring, he continued to hold in bodi his 
hands uxe momently increastng bundle ; but 
at lengtMw came* to the last of all the draw- 
ings— ^e portfoHo was empty; she held 
1^ drawing still — sdf-contempt — unbear- 
aUe to such a nature — dropped its " deadly 
henbane " on her eonsdousness. But at the 
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first i&stlUmeiit of tbe poilifn, li«r^M}iole being 
rejected it Truth itself as jihe was, she 
could not endure a false view of herself even 
for a moment ; her nobility, innate and per- 
fect, cleared every barrier of pride. 

'' I believe you unjustified in what you 
say ; but that JHi^ay be aware I claim aiid 
hold 9iy rightas' a woman, I will tell you 
that! have put far from me every thought of 
Porphyro; nor do I choose, even in your 
mind, to be coupled with him ^-understand 
this. No dishonor —^ not the shade of blame 
attaches to him ; the dishonor is my dream, 
and the blame — no shade —^ is mine; fori 
yielded to homage paid me naturally as a 
woman, as though it were the worship con* 
secrated to the woman chosen only." 

'* Lady ! '* said Kodomant, still behind her 
chair ; sne started, never had she been ad- 
dressed so nearly as a woman, -^"lam not 
worldly-wise, but out of the world I know 
much. I wish to speak — nay, more, I will 
speak, and then beseech you to banish me 
forever ; to fulfil, in fact, am wishes, not be- 
cause they are his, but mine, Porphyro 
loves you, princess, as well, as honesUy, as 
ardently as he can love. Porphyro delays 
his own desire, and suffers — delights to suf- 
fer ; the obstinate, who defy love as the infi- 
del defies God, absokitely ddigkt to suffer at 
theu* own will ; but, mark me, he w^uld not 
choose to suffer, nor endure . delay, were he 
not certain that, at the instant he shall de- 
termine, he is to ask and to receive* Yehe^ 
ment as is his passion, another passion chains 
it; and cold are these eternal chains*- no 
fire can unrivet, no rose-enwoven fetters hide 
them fi*om the heart of the woman he is 
doomed<to marry with or without love. That 
cold strong passion is his master-will; he 
wills not to cross it — incapable of self-deniid 
in the worldly, as he is in the least worldly 
sentiment. And if he might — oh! princess, 
were he still permitted, he would not own 
you as he M — in his own esteem — a wo- 
man's own inferior." 

"Oh, this ceaseless tampering with the 
truth! — (lie one truth faithful to me, of 
which, as it clings to me, I am certain." 

'' Hear me yet, and bear with me — as the 
truth denying yours. He will not take you 
-* he would not endure your devotion, till 
the worid should own him — shall, as he 
knows it will, own him chief; till he himself 
will raise you among nations, not you him. 
He would ' not take your hdp so far ; he 
would not bear the gratitude ne then must 
feeL" 

" You will not tempt me," she said, in that 
tone of firm tenderness, with which a perfect 
woman denies the truth from lips <hat imply 
the falsehood of the One to whom she is 
always true, till he prove Umself from his 
men lips, false. 

" You will not tempt me against my faith. 
How can I help it, if I believe him P — help- 
l«ialy«" Strange, so to thrust her helpless- 



ness upon aaother man! Now,'Bodomaiil, 
still religiously behind her, took no measures 
from her womanly, half lost, and entirely- 
appealing look ^ if he had seen it, he would 
have withdraws without speaking. But, with 
whole intention to withdraw entirely — lie 
believed, oh, presumptuous ! not eternally— 
from her presence, he was determined to teU 
her his whole mind, untinetured with a warm 
ray from his heart ; he could resolve upon 
the first intention, the latter eluded him^ as 
for so many of us, happily, it eludes the 
made-up minds of philosophic men. 

"Is it, O princess — loyally beloved and 
honored, — is it not as unloyal, as dishonor- 
able, for a man to keep back his suit in 
words, — * declaring his love by sighs, his pre- 
possession by presumptuous glances, — as it 
would be for a man who loved in vain, and 
knew it; knew that he loved in vain for 
earth, — to declare it openly to his own soul ? 
Souls are not bodies, princess ; and I think 
some shall meet in heaven, face to face, em- 
bracing without fear, who on earth were in- 
tercepted by their bodies, or their bodies* 
miserable glory — Rank,— from meeting 
soul to soul, in the poor flesh soul glorifies.^ 
A noble, yet strangely peaceful expression, 
covered his large brows ; his passionate eyes 
were strangely peaceful too. Yet he gazed 
only on the braids back dropping of her 
golden hair ; and she, she saw him not She 
dared not face him, yet could not have de- 
fined, and if questioned, would have denied 
that proud and timorous love defiance. Bu^v 
with an unprecedented gesture of kindliness 
and grace, she turned back her hand,lialf 
threw it over her shoulder. Rodomant 
would have died before he embraced it, but 
he smiled upon it, as the father of the first- 
bom smiles on the vague, sweet new bom 
face. 

Swiftly, almost-angrily, she withdrew her 
hand. " I wished," she said, in an accent of 
fiery but by no means strong resentment— 
** to TAKE ferewell of you. We will not meet 
again. I thank you, and shall not forget you, 
but we will not meet. On earth I mean, of * 
course ; all friends will meet in heaven. Now 
leave me, I forgive you." 

Oh, glorious exil^ for Rodomant ! proud 
error crowning love's emergency. She would 
not condenm Porphyro from any other lips 
than his own. IShe still loved him — why theit 
fear another? he too a servant! and Poi* 
phyzo her master, self-chosen, long desired. - 



CHAPTER XXX. 

The princess kept her word, ot Rodo- 
mant sought not to countermand it; they did 
not meet Had he persisted in presenting 
himself before her, it is little likely sM'* 
4 
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VQidd b«ve {MCriitod in iMr.dHtenttmatioa 
&ot again to aee him imfcil ^btef met, at 
inBooB shaU meet* in heairen. But he 
ci^dly Katrieled kuDuwlf to ^tm neoeaaaary 
omoea of liia Doaitiom in wiuoh ahe oould 
not ba said to oe oonoarnad, cxoent oatanai* 
Uy ; for tkough, aa kar aorant, nia htaion 
ismaintad untanuahed in title, it waa v»* 
tually «xtinguiahed in her father's elakna 
upon him-<*-tfae8e aetnal and ineritaUy 
entailed. 

It haa been 8aid» we know not what we 
can bear until the full meaaure of our a{^ 
pointed burden ia dropped upon ua. Many 
accept the meed of aofbring in patience «<-» 
Uesaed power derived from temperament the 
alackly strung. Few, but those perfeel^y, 
achieve the victory over auffesing in courage, 
gift of iron predominatbg in the Uood. 
And one or two in everj thousand, beat 
hack and defy sulfering with pride, so long 
aa an atom of pride'a eaaence renudna to 
them unevaporated. For pride ia a n<m- 
during agent. Then at the laat gaap fi»led, 
seemingly crushed down into a mass obtuaer 
and more inert than eby, such spirits Ixreak 
all bonds asunder, and by might of passion, 
tiie Spirit's incorporeal strength, they spring 
tp Hfe again, the vitality of au^fering ; a lifo, 
if less lasting than etenuty, yet auatainuig 
(o the farthest verge of time. 

There is yet another dass, both despised 
and priaed, perhs^ both inordinately, for 
its exceptionalisnu Of its individuals, tiiere 
Jflfe not one or two in every thousand, but 
VEL every hundred thousand, perhaps, a single 
instance, rare as the aloe among blossoms, 
the phoenix among winged fables. This is 
the organization of the ideal, aa strictly 
opposed to the ddlful and creative genius. 
Delicately irritable^, it is at the same time 
victoriously strong; vehemently impassion- 
ate, it is sensitive even to Utelf, Its im- 
pressions, vivid to pain, fade not Uke the 
vivid impressions of other temperaments, 
Ivit are permanent in fuU intensity. Their 
very memories are not embalmed, out living. 
Far more securely than men of ordinary 
prudence, such a being retervts its impulses, 
until certain of their direction, whether to- 
wards fruition or disappointment And it 
is less pride that influences him in the con- 
cftalmant of g^reat desires unaut^ionxed, than 
the ardent spiritual aspiration uter sacrifice, 
that dream of the ideal oftener rediaed than 
any dream of any other dreamer. Meantee 
the mortal error and the human fault, the 
peculiar flaw of this organization, which pre- 
vent its being either desirable, or perfectly 
admirable, wmle thev render its conduct an 
eni^a to the world, and convey to the 
puritanic a warning fearj are the maada 
mexpedient for time and for society-— 
inutile on behalf of the multitude, a per- 
{dexin^ charm even to the sympathising and 
appredadve few — by which such tempera- 
ace diatingwiahed* As Hw their own 



anflWiige, ihty «^ agei^s no aluU or pvsb 
eautien are able to Ukint, but ever cauidy 
borne to outward eyes, not patiently wUhiHf 
hoverar ; and entailing weaiknASs, manifol^ 
mysterious, inexpHdabie, which man symme- 
try, and TtofipB the fiihiess.flmn the edge of 
boMity, should sudi a fjMS be bom with 
either; wl»ch saps slowly, dowly, never 
unto death by iite^, however, the sound 
faeahh ef bloody and body, and brain ; while 
the nervea d»ftd down, made naked to die 
quick, reapond too sharply, suddenly, to 
every demand upon l^m, great and small ; 
and when aubjeeted to extraordinary shock, 
or long ineintable pressure, give awfol signs, 
interpreted by ^ts, semi-pnysiologists, and 
some sane men, as tokens near upon that 
end of suflbring — madnees. 

N«ther Bach extraordinary shock, nor so 
Innff an inevkable pressure can be classed 
or described with precision that might enable 
any to g[uard agamst or baffie either. Both 
may spring from any cause suffident toafiect 
sensation through emotion. And beings 
liable to them are, of all the creatures of 
humanly, the least selfish, or selfishly prov-» 
ident, or prospective. Such was Rodo- 
mant, the very king and type of such a tem« 
perament and organism. He had proposed 
to hiipself the most perfect and utmetrayed 
enduranea of his own set tadi ; he had laid 
securely, in his own esteem, his plan for 
permanent self-sacrifice. And it was easy 
nod safe so long as excitement — no more a 
continuous concomitant of strong fbeling» 
than fever of disease -^ lasted. Swiftly ex* 
tinguiriked, aa flame whose feeding fuel is 
spent, was such excitement — it scarcely 
endured until two suns had risen 'and set 
after his exile from presence of her he was 
bom and* only lived to serve. Then the 
reality of existence became less like a weight 
or -burden, than a blank of hope, of expecta- 
tion-^ it even seemed as though despair 
were too deftnite a torment to haunt the 
empty being. As the firmament witibont 
the sun, could one still imagine light abroad, 
or aathe universe without its Maker — couid 
one disbelieve actudly his existence; was 
now Rodomanf 8 state of consciousness. He 
looked badL now through his experience, in 
which the queen and angel of nis destiny 
was concerned, with amazement at himsdf 
for having sufiered at all, when he was per- 
mitted to see her, and not deprived of hopo 
when the permission was timely suspended. 
Spiritual enough to be able fmly and rap- 
turously to inhale as it were her spirituial 
flragrance, through the medium of personal, 
if ever so reserved, communion, he waa hx 
too passionate to be able to perceive that 
spiritual emanafien, cut oJOT from her mres- 
ence altogether; it may in fact be doubted 
whether thoae passionately attached, can 
ever attain perfect eommunion of smrit in 
absence, for as they meet in the love-glorifled 
body, flo the flesh yeama for the fleab In 
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wbamlloii, as truly as the lipirit'ibir the 
spirit, and as nobly. And while flesh and 
spMt are bound together, as on earth, each 
is necessary to the other, and neither perfect 
of itself. 

Not only his own selfish part in this forced 
absence paii^^him-^he could now be of 
no more service than a bread-fruit tree in 
the Pacific isles — to Aer. Were she ill, he 
would not have the chance to detect the 
earliest and medicable symptoms ^- were she 
to die, as it now seemed possible she might, 
in punishment for his blasphemous fancy — 
he would only hear her death announced, as 
in a thousand ears of those who loved her 
not it would be announced — and with her 
death forgotten. 

Great awful woes, no more than simple 
small ones, come siiuplv, as has been said. 
Soon another terror fell upon him, and Him 
one paralyzed his pride that volition had no 
power to rouse it. The moment he tried — 
It had never before caused effort — to com- 
pose again, he was balked, as li^ht balks the 
blind, as the sweet warm sunshme balks the 
dying, too cold to fed it. It was not that 
material fisdled him — on the contrary, themes, 
operas, masses, great orchestral skeletons, 
swarmed, mocking, in his brain. But when 
he would have seised one and dismissed the 
rest, the whole eluded him together, a phan- 
tom crowd. Again, endeavoring to poise 
his mental perception, that reeled like a 
drunkard's vision, back rushed the ideas in 
their undisciplined and whirling multitude, 
producing of the brain a super-vital action, 
fike the result on a pulse in fever, of stimu- 
lants too rashly imbibed. With a desperate 
but resolved sdif-denial, he threw all the im- 
plements aside, and would have simply 
EXISTED, till the faculties fell into rank, and 
the violent reaction reacted again in order, 
would have simply existed — but for the 
gpreat truth, — superseding fact and imagina- 
tion,^- which directly the intellect resolved 
on non-employment, sprang like lightning 
across the storm of consciousness, and died 
not Hke lightning, but endured to dazzle 
and beguile from rest: — the Truth, alike 
pertaining to heavenly and earthly devotion, 
that love cannot " slumber nor sleep." 

Day and night, therefore, the sleepless 
certainty possessed him. Nor was this vigi- 
lance, albeit the devotion of self, entirely 
selfish in devotion, Rodomant, — not the 
first man whose habits love's rule has in- 
fringed on — even altered, — began to take 
an mterest in politics and to devour their 
chronicles dated from a given region, written 
in a given dialect If there was one spe- 
ciality of modem civilization he loathed, it 
was the universal prevalence — plague he 
had been used to term it — of newspapers. 
Now he courted them, and they became his 
guides, his instructors in the familiar science 
of Predominance. He discovered, by the 
way, in these readings that predominant 



persons are alone thus ephemeraBy em- 
balmed, also that as many insignificant as 
remarkable persons predominate in the an- 
nals of diumally celetoited hero-worship. 
This was a discovery by the wav, for often 
he bemoaned himself on the length and 
depUi of rubbish he had to examine and 
sift, in order to discover those grains of 
rarity more precious and less common than 
gold — items of information about the person 
or subject that happens to interest one. Now 
Rodomant forced himself to the laborious 
achievement entirely to discover what Por- 
phyro was said to liave done, or to mean — 
ne drew his ovm conclusions from the cloud 
of witnesses encompassing this most tan- 
gible mystery that ever baffled humanity. 
Certainly, many assertions made one day 
were contradicted the next, even bv the 
press which held Porphyro next its heart, 
that of Parisinia ; — also reports were spread 
which to Rodomant's honor he discredited : 
— to his honor 1 for he had anticipated, and 
wished to believe them — but repudiated 
them for her sake, whose destiny their frilfil- 
ment would darken. They were reports, 
now uncertain and sibylline, now oracular, 
and attested of the possible exaltation of 
Porphyro to the highest rank man has dared 
to invent and invest himself with, under the 
j^ler of heaven and earth. 

As far as Rodomant's safety in his position 
was concerned, it was happy for him that he 
had composed with such unmitigated indus- 
try before the crisis of his love. He i||d 
endless creations, both sketched out ima 
clearly arranged — filled in, he would have 
said. But the prince's curiosity was insa- 
tiable, and he had the mental avidity of the 
intellect diseased, an appetite unnatural, that 
^ould only gorge what was new. So Rodo- 
mant wondered, with a sort of fatal calmness, 
what would happen when he had produced 
the last sheet from his finite store. He 
remembered Porphyro's words about his 
fame — or genius' — exhausted on its "trial 
cruise," — spoken all those long month's 
ago ; now he felt as though that genius were 
becalmed upon a tideless and a shoreless sea. 
As for his feme — alas ! yet bewailing it bit- 
terly as Israel's mothers wept their slau^- 
tered first-bom, he foresaw not the celestial 
remission of certain sorrows that very be* 
reavement should purchase him. For his 
fame was dead, or so he deemed it ; was it 
not rather that it had never lived P Yet the 
poor soul, crowned with those delicate palm- 
shadows, which shelter the brows so proudly 
in youth's first burning summer-day, can 
only suffer in silence when thej fall and dis- 
solve, not even waiting to Wither with the^ 
autumn, like ferest-leaves of earth. They 
can only suffer in sUenee^ the moon-heats 
beating on the head, fbr pride never fails the 
intellect, though love may usurp in the heart 

It is a mistake that genius inevitably lacks 
common sense | on the contrary, that homely 
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M joeciowi inrianet is ever wanting ia pm- 
portion to mental deficiency. Rodomant 
once aagiired that he could he of no further 
use, where he was, to the only heing he cared 
to serve or please — and not only so, hut the 
only h^ng, who, he now discovered, had 
made lum prize his present position, arranged 
with himself to ffo, to return to his own rank, 
and exalte- if his faculties regained their 
rule — no k>nger himself as an artist, but his 
art Long prostration and severer penalties 
niight await him still, but his chances would 
be greater of recoverinj^ hmidf-^ that sdf- 
possession whidi the wiSe man clings to, and 
that self-respect which saves so many minds 
from madness. Free of the degradation of 
a tyrant's bounty, he could even endure pov- 
erty \ that phantom he had fe%|ed in his first 
fame might intercept its fidness, but which 
now, without further experience, save from 
wUhiuj he had learned to appreciate as a 
better friend, and a nobSer foe man wealth. 

Now it mieht seem very easy for Rodo- 
mant to withdraw — indeed, how should he 
be liable to detention more than any other 
servant who works for wsf es, and desires to 
change his place? He could not tell himself 
why oe dreaded to ask permission, for he 
knew he must do that, or thought so then ; 
but yet he had a presentiment which he dis- 
Uked, but could not disdain — for his presen- 
timents were always prophetic — that it 
would be as difficult to loose his chains of 
service, as though they had been fetters of 
^a same temper as those with which the 
Mrt'ce loaded certain of his servants, who 
Bad the misfortune to be bom his subjects 
■ too. Determined to get free, however, and 
«>desirous to attain liberty without scandal, 
which might possibly implicate another, 
jfiodomant finally setded with himself to rl- 
eqnest leave of his patron to pay a vi»t to 
i ms mother — a request so natural, it seemed 
i impossible should be either refused or sus- 
.pected. 

But the prince suspected all men-— > 
(even court-nmsicians. Rodomant knew not, 

• either, that one of his predecessors- had been 
imprisoned on suspicion of a tendency to 

^ communism, betrayed in a letter to a friend, 
which, written in cipher, had its characters 

• detected as secret^ through the thin post 
paper V enclosing it. Nor knew Rodomant 
that, although uiis person escaped, he had in 
the very act of escape rendered such sus- 
piieion more likely to fSEdl upon other persons 
of the same profes»on. Rodomant's wit, 
darings and non-dependence on others, 
seemed to invest him fiirther with suspicion 
— just such a one as he, multiplied by thou- 

r sands, created those social nuisances called 
fecret societies; and these all had for 
tiieir foundation an improper desire for Ub- 

«ei:ty, both of action and of opinion — they 
all detested autocracy, which they named 

ttvranny. ^ubh commonplace objections as 

ilaese suffieedtt^ render Rodomant's request 



impf^ypefi imd in its.aseft«ed leasott an im- 
posture. He had prepared a respectlul but 
not obsequious speech, in which to make 
known his desire; be was amaied at the 
aspect of the prince on its reception; ^ 
latter tomed pale, and gased weaklv arotmd 
him — there was unsteadin^BS and» ai the 
same time, animal-like eagerness in .^s voiee 
as he replied, -^ 

" What on earth, or und» earth, do yon 
want to go for ? " 

" To see my mo^Sr, as I had the hxmisx to 
tell yotv highness/' 

**So you said— that is impossil^; sens 
are not in these days so filial ; then, yon 
have only been here a year and eight montha. 
Besides — how do I know you have ft 
mother ? No, no ! " changing his tone on a 
sudden, with the sugar-like lymph of a teB»- 
perament whose amiable moods were mcHO 
dangerous than its anger. ^* I cannot spare 
you ; that is more than a sufficient anawcv. 
No one has fflled your i^ace, n<Mr wonld» so 
welL You are therefore fixed in it— a 
marked point, too — an envied one, as yon 
ought to Be grateful enoup^h to acknowleage. 
But you possess the hairy hide of genhw, 
alas ! we must expect no amenities.'' 

** I know the value of my position," said 
Rodomant, too earnestly for good policy. 

The prince brought his hand down on Uie 
table with force that shook it, and also pamed 
his own velvet palm. RubluBg it, he ex- 
claimed, viciously, *< I do not choose yon to 
go — that is enough, kt us hear no more 
about it. Now, what hav« you done the last 
week — it is, I believe, so long since I last 
sent for you." 

But, alas I as we have said, Rodomant had 
done literally nothing; he endeavored to 
annihilate the void impression, however,, bv 
all sorts of sudden inventions, clever enough 
to have deceived an art^academy, but whi^ 
the pi^fice detected — too clever himself not 
to do so, and which he detested, too passion- 
less to endure passion's vagaries, out of the 
restrictions of art He instantly fenced 
Rodomant hcMl so disported himself on pur^ 
pose to dii^st him, or rather in a moment 
it struck him that the restlessness and the 
idleness sprang from the same source — 
a mercenary inclination. He was prodigal, 
if not ]fi)eral, with the finances wrung fike 
their life's blood from his poorer sulgects by 
taxation, fine, and forfeiture. " What k your 
salary?" he inquired, knowing quito weQ, 
of course, but very glad to shift the cause of 
suspicion: his tone was gay. Rodomant 
stared — he was alarmed, he knew not why. 
"Your salary!" exclaimed the other, im* 
patient now. Rodomant had £400 a year^ 
reckoning in Saxon, with perquisites that 
added another hundred to the sum. He 
mentioned it in the curr^it terms of Belti- 
dere. 

« We will for the future appoint it £700j 
but there must be no xvmisaioa of . duties^ 
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as of kte. Th^re will 1)6 a speelftl chance 
for you to distang^iish youtself soon — you 
are of course aware, ana will be prepared." 

Kodomant bowed with awfil stateHness, 
fiH awM sensation affected him, which he 
€ottld not have defined, as he suddenly re- 
flected on that chance for self-distinction, of 
Ifrlnch it was true he had heard, but which he 
heeded no more than one heeds the reversion 
of day and night at one's own antipodes — 
it seemed to have as li^i^ to do with him. 
It was the prospective jum&e of the prince, 
or rather hre fiftieth birthday, to Be so cele- 
brated ; his worshippers who were in fiwjt the 
men who, nearest to him, feared him most, 
had devised the pageant, and caused it to be 
noised abroad. Kodomant, however, cared 
little to dispute with him at this moment 
— and assumed irreproachable propriety. 
" Your highness would honor me unspeak- 
ably by a hitU, at least, of your commands 
t6r me on that auspicious occasion; they 
could not be too deeply or too long consid- 
ered." 

** A grand mass," said the prince, hastily, 

S'ving a curious glance over his shoulder, 
en drawing in his breath. Rodomant 
knew the sign ; a semi-sibyl or half-caste 
gypsy, who had in par^ tended the infancy of 
liie prince, had uttered when dying a mysti- 
cal enunciation with reference to his end, 
that, should he survive the fiftieth anniver- 
aary of his birth, he would behold his chil- 
dren's children. The possibililr of his 
perishing on that day was, howrer, not 
nirther stated; and, in consequence, the 
prince who had been bom at noon was aUx- 
lous to get over that hour, and till its end 
meant to remain in seclusion, while the few 
drops in his veins, that were dregs of a race 
once supreme, forced him to resolve upon a 
celebration of that era, it having been sug- 
gested to him by those who were, as .veil as 
himself, privy to the oracle. He wooM re- 
pudiate tnis oy a special solemnity, and an 
act of sublime couraee. 

"A ^nd mass," he repeated, "in token 
of gratitude to Heaven, ahd reverence for 
the€hurcb. For performance in the cathe- 
dral — not the chapel -^remember. I ex- 
pect you will astonisn us on the occasion." 

Dismissed sooner than usual, and followed 
to the door by scrutinizing eyes, Rodomant 
left the prince in a frame bordering on obsti- 
nacy. He was not only resolved otf flight, 
bat'that his flight should be immediate. It 
may be said, was it so surpassingly difficult 
to escape ? Surely, it reouired no extraor- 
dinary ingenuity to leave tne palace, — it was 
only to walk out of it, and return no more ; 
of course, he only chose eccentric meana 
because, in common with taost minds of 
senius, he preferred exceptional to stnught- 
ibrward conduct Not at all ; he knew, not 
that it was difficuli;, but imposnble, to escape 
at pleasure. Wa presentimental terrors, ac- 
eatt|>lisfa^ held nim bf an iron ipeU be- 



sides, fiut the actual impossibility consisted 
in the literal fact that the palace was a masked 
prison-— it would have been as easy to quit 
unnoticed a real and open-faced one. As we 
said before, soldSers in domestic disguise 
guarded stairs, corridors, comers; porters, 
mailed under velvet, kept every entrance ; 
outside, the sentries double deep, at dreary 
day and wakeftil night, moved ^n. And as 
for the windows of Rodomant's own rooms, 
they were so near the roof, that to glance 
from them to the marble flat of the highest 
terrace turned diszy even his strong head. 
It was a fact that he had often passed out of 
the palace unnoticed ; but how long would 
even that possibility endure? for once in- 
fected with the prince's desire to detain him, 
the careless or mocking m^nrmidoms of tyran- 
ny — careless and mocking for Rodomant as 
a mere toy-appendage of the court, cheaper 
purchased than themselves — wo\|ld swiftly 
change to careful and grave individuals, ready 
to pounce upon him with arrest For such 
service they were aold, and would have killed 
him before they let him eo. 

Rodomant walked wudly up and down, 
drew deep but inward sighs, felt half stifled 
with the fancy that thoae superb strong pre- 
cincts were strong petrifactions of his own 
despair. He had taken off his shoes, actu- 
ally afraid, at that distance from the royal 
centre, to be heard to pace in meditation, or 
semi-madness. If an indirect course must 
be adopted, why did he not apply to Ade- 
lafda ? if not in person, why not oy lett^ 
Surely she, without collusion or hypocritic 
demeanor who lived a life in contradiction of 
her father's existence. Opposed tacitly, yet 
openly, to his character and conxhict, his hab- 
its, his very state — could have managed* to 
procure for Rodomant a safb and speedy 
exit Truly and painfully as she would have 
felt his loss, were he actually about to 
depart, she would with all her heart and 
skill have endeavored to gratify him, and suc- 
ceeded. But Rodomant would have passed 
his whole life in that palace-prison, or in a 
narrower one, rather than have addressed 
to her a line, a word, or conveyed to her a 
hint of his need through any other person. 
This last arrangement might have been read- 
ily effected ; for Romana, stiU in the near 
vicinity, was yet admitted to her presence, 
and also now and then continued to flit across 
Rodomant's duF or frenzied evenings, like a 
briUiant moth. 

Rodomant knew he could send a message 
by Romana to the princess ; on Romana no 
suspicion had fallen, and he could behave 
ammbly — even gayly, while at the same time 
he was sincere ; in his transient stays he 
only beheld the gold and gemmed surface of 
the hollow false regality. No, Rodomant 
would never again communicate wilh her, his 
pride exulted fd)Surdly in this decision. She 
bad banished him, and — Shame to him for 
tfaat-^he hod a latage gratiflaatioA in obey- 
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ing her vili to tlie letter — nay, beyond xti 

he flattered himself — he wocdd not( he 
stated inwardly) have gone to her, had she 
sent for him. 

Providence — or a lowlier &te -.— sent Ko- 
mana to his rooms that evening. The painter 
was amazed at his agreeability — he was 
charming, loquacious, but extremely calm. 
After a varie^ of topics had been touched, 
he asked ciSreiessly, ** Have you finished the 
princess? I suppose so — it is almost an 
msult to your industry to put the question." 

** It is ended — yes, at last." 

*' How soon to go then ? I mean it, not 
you ? " Bodomant was dismayed momently ; 
ne feared it already aone, 

** Oh, I cannot tetl— ^she tries me sotcIv 
with her caprices about the ^ame ; she wiU 
not let it stand in that provided by Porphyro, 
* regardless of expense.' I will say tnat for 
the dire^r, whom many accuse of * stinge.' 
I am onlfer father now, he takes much less 
space, I mean time ; he is an effigy, and will 
not be expected to have expression," 

<'How soon shall you have finished both? " 

" In ten days, and be off by that time, too ; 
I cannot do — or rather, have not done what 
I expected here, after alL But, as doctors 
tell one, the benefit of sea air is not expe- 
rienced till one returns inland, I trust it will 
be^ the case that the beauty and color tof 
this matchless climate will impregnate my 
future to fruition — my present sorely 
lacks it" 

1^ ** Does the prince like his own picture F " 
asked Rodomant, in agony at ms errant 
allusions. 

^ ** He likes hers better, which is a good 
thing for me, because he will of course 
praise it to Porphyro. He is, I believe, 
proud of her picture, because I have con- 
trived to infuse into it a certain resemblance 
to himself, without marring hers. As she is 
considered a handsome woman, his vanity is 
gratified ; I imagine the parental instinct to 
be inexdtable." 

*<0h, you end in admiring her then?" 
Kodomant was too preoccupied with his 
sterner purpose to be ruffled at the idea, 
which would have infuriated him a short 
month back." 

" Her character, certainly ; she is one of 
the shining lights, futile as all female mis- 
sionaries, and she-ameliorators on a larse 
scale, must be, but sterling good herself. 
Her beauty is nought — insufficient even 
for a study." 

** How much will you have for it ? " Rodo- 
mant, inwardly reckless, held himself out- 
wardly in check — his design formed, he 
could afford it time to ripen fat security. *<I 
mean, how much will Porphyro give you?" 

" Not settled." 

" How much shall you ask ? " 

" I should have asked two hundred, if re- 
quired to settle beforehand. If I had pleased 
myself, and painted quickly^ I would hava 



taken one hundred and fifty ; but as it haa 
spoiled much time,^ and I hate the result, I 
shall ask, and receive of course in this case, 
two hundred and fifty." 

*<Not too much — not enough, indeed-— 
you are certain that is all you intend to 
take?" 

" Surely. What a singular question -» 
singularly put too »— by yoi*." 

Q^ite natural, Bodomant thought, in the 
event of his eoBMitric resolve achieved. 
This was neither pore nor less than to de- 
stroy the princess's picture. Of course (so 
reasoned he) for sucn a crime he should oe 
banished ; for it was a crime he could suf- 
ficiently defend in its confession, from possi- 
bility of affiliation on irefison as its parent. 
He could but be banished; exile was the 
only punishment to which in such a case a 
80vereifl;n could condescend. Par other 
would have been the result, he considered, 
had he determined to destroy the prince's 
own portrait ; that might, and indeed must, 
have attached to him the suspicion of dis- 
loyalty towards, if not design upon, the per- 
son of the originaL The prince did not 
care enough for his child to associate her 
with the the royal idea, any more than the 
reality. Then, what "triumph to annihilate 
the work founded falselv on the artist's prej- 
udice ; what glory to aenude Porphyro of 
its possession, already reckoned on by hun 
so audaciously. It was indeed this last con- 
sideration of all, that thrust Bodomant to 
the commission of a deed which his innate 
nobility would h^ repudiated, in its natu- 
ral ana healthful condition. The mood in 
which he wrought his morbid vengeance 
sdfisMy, was neither healthful nor mdeed 
natural; and the moments, in which he pro- 
jected it so swlfiiy, were haunted by phan- 
toms of disease, if not disease ; prompted 
by a disordered, if not disorganized, intelli- 
gen# 

<<So she did not like Ijie firame; why 
not?" \- 

*< Too many insignia of < rule,' both hers 
and his. Crowns and laurel garlands ; stars 
and fiowers, chiefiy the iris and violet — 
certainly nothing prettier than the latter. 
Nor are crosses wanting ; her * order ' is not 
overlooked. The unfortunate portrait is at 
present frameless. I have sent for the other 
frame to Genoa." 

The news of the repudiation of the frame, 
also the description of it, gave Bodomant a 

S'eam of grim pleasure ; a sunbeam on a 
olgotha, for his mood, with all its antici- 
pation, was ghastly too. 

" So, where is the picture in the mean- 
time?" 

"In the studio still; there is no damp 
there ; I almost wonder, for the sake of its 
future possessor, she ^d not retain it in 
her own rooms." 

" I am warm," said Bodomant, after some 
minutes' tacitiumity« wbioh made Bomana 
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xiM to hiA feet— fireiNim to go. <'I wiS 

walk out with you to see this portrait ; it ia 
not late*" 



CHAPTEIR XXXL 

It was early — for warm as it was, the 
shortest days of Beh^irO were close at 
hand ; a balmy sweetiii9|> like our softest 
spring, was all it knew of winter. Rodo- 
mant, in going forth companioned by Ro- 
mana, did the wisest thing he oould to elude 
suspicion, even if in that short time it was 
possible that suspicion could have spread. 

** You may thank me," said Romana, at 
the bottom of the pavilion stair, for letting 
you see my work. I would not let a fool, 
nor what is called a brother-artist ~ Cain is 
symbol for such a one and the whole frater- 
nity,--! say I would not let such see a work 
of mine by candle-light; they would not 
allow the truth, that my colors stand that 
fade-all test.'' 

Rodomant would have esteemed the 
moon's light sufficient for his contemplation, 
but he dared not say so. Romana vaulted 
.up the steps; the pavilion was raised by 
them several feet from the ground, besides 
being placed on an eminence, and dad from 
its marble margin to the level ground with 
myrtle spires. 

Rodomant suddenly beheld a green glare 
through aU the eight naxspw arches blinded 
with grass-tinted silk, that contained the 
windows. <* Come up," he heard Romana 
say, the latter having, by means of a match 
horn his cigar-case, lighted the chandelier 
suspended from the cei^tnd ceiling-point, 
whose alabaster branches were furnished 
with tapers, wax-white as themselves. Rod- 
omant, giddy with prescience, ran up te^y, 
as Romana was drawing from the portrait 
its coveringtj^ '.Rodomant gave a glance, 
jBusped inwardly,^ and closed his eyes. 
Thenceforth, in Ms esteem, there was not 
only pardon for his intention, but virtue in 
its fulfilment ; for this he yearned but to be 
alone. From this moment Romana's pres- 
ence only strengthened his desire for ven- 
geance ; before the artist had touched his 
generosity, pained- him, though he dreamed 
not a moment of relenting in his purpose. 

" I shall not go at present, it is so cool ; 
you can, I suppose, leave me here ? " 

** Gladly, that is to give you any comfort, 
loser as I shall be of your company. I can- 
not stop ; I am sick of the picture, and if I 
remained too long might perhaps destroy 
it" 

Strange unconscious utterance of its 
doom I Rodomant was very glad to think 
that the picture would not be regretted by 
htm, Porphyro sould not suffer for its loss 
loo much to please him ; on the contrary. \ 



Romana went out nodding, with a jfresb 
cigar between his Hps. Rodomant crept in 
front of the picture, and glared at it as like 
a wild beast as he could look under any cir- 
cumstances. So far he might be pardoned ; 
for an honest and faithful, not to say ideal, 
lover, the portrait was sufficient to sadden^ 
to_ anger, to disgust Yet clay never re- 
ceived more homage, devotion so exclusive. 
It was a perfect and a successful study of 
human flesh t- finer than Raphael, and 
ripened beyond Rubens. It was a fleshly 
exaggeration, however, of Adelaide's facial 
ima^e, whose indwelUng and out-shining 
spint it was that made it fairest of the fair. 
The flesh in the portrait had conquered the 
spirit ; not a ray was reflected from the eyes, 
whose living syreetness was at once so heav- 
enly and so numan ; here color in them anni- 
hilated light The frail fidmess was buried 
under layers of elaborate tint ; the fiE^nt rose- 
shadows were represented purpiqi^. The 
slender form of tne countenance* too sudden 
in point for oval, was fltted out — mellowed 
into stoutness. The lips, so' fine and cur)*, 
ing, were painted the colcyr of the robin's 
breast — a coral oranee — and pouted pertly. 
The very cheeks looked fruit-like, as they 
showed against the sick sere-background 
Last of all — oh! crowning desecration! 
in the hair had Romana Immortalized his 
fancy name, as if on oath. " The golden 
net to entrap the hearts of men," fair Por- 
tia boasted even in her " counterfeit," not 
so Adelafda. Hers was conserved in care- 
fully imitated red — perfect red; no golden 
glow nor shadow. Those golden hairs ! 
which Rodomant adored and cherished, 
which were precious each to him as, to the 
Father of all-seeing love, are the hairs He 
numbers alike on the brightest and the duU-^ 
est head. 

Rodomant stood about ten minutes, fas- 
cinated at once by the hatred with which the 
work inspired him, and the delicious terror 
of his own anticipations. Suddenly, he drew 
the sword whicn he carried at his side, 
which though never it might wave in battle, 
should do him dearer service. It flashed 
like the maiden meteor of a warrior's fame, 
as he plunged it into the canvas, not once, 
but again, again, and yet again, till it was 
slashed into countless ribbons that strewed 
the floor all round him. 

The very shock of accomplishment seemed 
to disturb his spirit, like a stone flung sud- 
denly into water. In wide dull rinss his 
senses seemed scattered astray — closing 
nearer, their return dazzled him, and he felt 
as though he should swoon. When calm 
returned, his perception woke fully to the 
fact What fact? What phantom P Was 
he, in revenge for hia vengeance, haunted ? 
Haunted — after alL Or was that vision the 
glimmering of all we love restored to us, 
beyond Death's twilight stream? — No 
ghost — it was herself by his side. Pale, ^ 
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it did not seem with the oolorlenfl tennon of 
terror, but sorrow and great surprise, and a 
mingling shadow of a new, an unknown 
passion ; all trembled on her changing face, 
while a mysterious discomposure perraded 
her air, she shrank from him as he turned 
on her his viyid eyes, whose glances ques- 
tioned as they glittered* And as he saw her 
shrink, his wrath, his fresh excitement at 
he)- sudden presence, quailed to anguish. 
Was it in anger, or dislike, she placed those 
few feet of air between themP Alas, he 
recollected in a flash what reason had the 
beloved of Porphyro, who also hved ^m, to 
entertain both riug^e and detestation. But 
both were so unliKe her ; why then that dis- 
tance of hers, which appalled him like the 
chill of an eternal sohtude P ' 

As he gazed on her even, he sank on his 
knees, th|n bowed his head, and shut out 
her aspfid|tfid the light, with both his hands 
fast preslM^ upon his burning eyes. 

•'I'ardon, eh, pardon, have mercy, my 
princess. I w4s not master of myself; i 
i)ftiik indeed that, if I was not mad, I had 
an excuse as migHty.** 

" Pardon, why should I pardbn P you have 
not offended me.* Her voice was hushed 
and inward ; his pulses leaped, then paused 
as though to follow her meaning into her 
being's recesses. But he did not interpet 
the tone, his' honor was strung too meh, 
nor, with aH his absorbing passion, was ne 
even a moment selfish. 

" I know that I have olfend^d, though I 
know not how far I am pardonable. More 
than all, it angers me against myself that I 
have brought you here/' 

** Ah, I was indeed frightened ; I thought 

the place was on fire, tiie windows shone 

out so suddenly, I saw ihem from my win- 

^ dow in the convent. And, hoping to save 

the picture, I came directly." 

Still the low small voice, the manner 
hesitant and unfamiliar. 

"To save the picture — ah, then your 
Mghness regrets it (U a work. No, no — 
that cannot be," vivaciously, as l^e rose, and 
spumed the canvas fragments with his feet. 
'* Poiphyro is balked of his precious posses- 
aon, knowing not its value. He is there- 
fbre the only one to complain." 

"I do not understand your mood — nor 
why you came — nor why you discuss what 
it is impossible for you to defend.** Here 
she assumed a haughtiness too obviously 
assumed to take the slightest effect on her 
hearer. 

" I always thought you just, princess — 
as well as mercifhl — most women have not 
sufficient sense to form judgments, and few 
are mercilul. Being both, I wonder you 
condemn unheard." 

** How can there be any thing to explain 
-- you simply destroyed the work of a brother 
artist, because it displeases your own taste, 
which may, like mine also, be incorrect." 



« But it dfiplea8«» Mm too ^ I took cum 
to find out that — and ako what it is worth, 
I am going to pay him. I am ^uite certain, 
nrincess, that you are glad it is destroyed f 
but you are aatdd to ten me so. If Ilomansr 
had been more proud than vain — proud as 
a musician, — / shouhl not have had to 
destroy it." 

She smiled, and turned aside with her 
head to hide sofl^Mng besides a smile, 9 
blush* very nh^af^iJtht which her gesture 
reildered detectibie to Rodomsnt, as vne sun 
in heaven. His heart quickened, the warm 
blood rushed over Us nram^, his brain with 
the reaction brightened* 

'* You are not angry wfth tlie action, I ean 
see. You Are only displeased with me for 
being selfish. I have had some cause — the 
wild bird loves not to be fenced into its cage 
forever, without license to fly> even for huf 
an hour at a time. I was, however, treated 
so." 

"Who forced you into a cs^ — did you 
not come here of your own free will ? If 
not, I strangely mistook the person who in- 
troduced you.'^ 

" Yes, of my free desire — but now it has 
beconle my desire — my resolution and ne- 
cessity to depart. And how can IP your 
father has ordered me to remain." 

" To depart," she whispered, unconscious- 
ly, and a blank distress crossed her face, 
fleetly as a doud over the sea, but too dark, 
too sudden, above all too natural, not to 
convey its full iiriBTession — no blank one 
that. Kodommt wt a Icmpng to die that 
moment, while its ^lestial sweetness im- 
pregnated his heart! There might have 
been two reasons — or rather, either of two 
might have been the motive which had 
bidden her to baai^h l^n. 

" My fether ordered you to remain P " she 
said, Acovering herselr, as if she had heard 
his iflEiPordB long after they were spoken 
— whoknows not that simple and common 
consequence of a mood preof|||lld P " Why 
did you ask him P excuse me^Wust now he 
is particularly nervous about any change in 
his household — he likes not new Aices even» 
nor that old ones should leave him. Jest it 
should be through disaffection that they 
depart And as his birthday approaches -^^ 
this birthdf^y — he is anxious. Could you 
not bear to stay over that timeP on his 
account, of course." 

Strange plea — ibr her father ! was it 
through pity — throu^ presdence of an un- 
known doom — or ratner, was it not that she 
desired not to lose this audacious, singular, 
but one true-souled friend of her lonely life ? 
Rodomant, keen to distinguish every shade 
of difference between her former and her 
present self, thought he could distinguish 
the regret she soueht to veiL He might 
have been certain of it — but he would not 
allow himself time to reaMie. He believed 
this behavior of his sprang from hom»able 
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pridei ft dfil biit zli» ftcm Hbe iata^al^ 
puri^ of fak pasalon, irMeh ^rould iMt hare 
aeoepted the wcinan he ad<»rMl, unlsM an 
< y\TOwrhfc tiBiiig preftrenoe for him afiected her 
a love as ^6 Ms own aswoman'a lo^e 

^I eettld not s^y over the julnlee ; it is 
thad I wish to avoid ? I woom, if possible, 
^lepttrt Instantly^ That was my kitei^n in 
de«tP05«ig 1^ nictureb" g 

^TouF mtenuon in tMkjvag the ^ieture F 
I^ cannot undeYstand — wMt conneetioft has 
the picture with yout departiiTe? how oould 
it assist yoci ? '' 

**I thought it would make the pnace so 
wery angry, that he wouM send mo away — 
fktX he would deem it below his state to 
pvnlsh me; indeed, how eould he for a 'deed 
witiiout a name'?" 

Tlie princess could not help smiHog at 
t^ notion ; ehi^-l^EO in its mtHity, as are 
such notions of very unworldly men ; above 
flU, men of genius ; but she soon fell grave. 

^1 am indeed sorry, for I fear it idU not 
belp you at aU, He would not care sufiS- 
dently^ ot^ if he eared in the least, would 
attribute your nameless deed to l^e ecoen* 
trielty that has so ofl^ served you. Why 
cBd you not apply to me? I could ^ve 
written to Forpnyro, and he woidd have con- 
trived it ; he oofdd have recalled you to his 
pwson." 

** I do not want to be recalled to Ms per- 
son ; I should then be doubly bound. I want 
freedom, and I must hgle it, both for my 
heart and brain, or I stin die — or else go 
mad. Shall I actr that I have gene mad, 
Hke David of dd^ prin«^ss P " 

^Hush! hush!'* she exchimed^ ''pray, 
do not Jest on the most hideous reality that 
may be&ll us — you or ni^t)r any one. Such 
mockery sounds like a challenge to that 
fearfol chance." She shuddered, thtti fixed 
her eyes with penetrating majesty jBtodo- 
mant Sheaearched his face ; her scrutiny 
contained ^SP^ sentiment, but it seemed 
uneasy. * ** 

'^ Oh ! I am not mad," said Rodomant ; 
"and it is nonsense, princess, to say that 
any person might heetme so; it is much 
more likely that the whole world is mad 
already, as some philosophers assert" 

** Why did you not apply to me ? " again 
•he repeated. 

"Because^ your highness ordered me 
•way." Quite sane was the sarcastle tone. 
She blushed again, and cast her eyes 
towards the pavilion door. He stood out 
fkr from it, as though to leave the patiiway 
dear for her departure, if she chose to go ; 
yet she staid. And now, there was no mys- 
tery in her expression, for the benevolence 
of ner heart brimmed up, and filled her eyes 
with dewy kindness. His welfare, if he 1^ 
that place, what of it P — and how, if he 
forediUP 

^ What do you mean to do— pardon me, 



I do not iluoaiio coriiMly-^iai oaas ffu go 
hence P liiniere would ycm go ? Not that I 
would detain you ; the abnratiofts of genius 
like yours are needlitl to it; it is ever rest- 
less; but I should not Hke to think you 
needed any thing to fill up the measure of 
your dafly comfort" 

Had not Bodomant'a mood been fiery, 
be must have melted into tears ; as it was, 
he mocked himself, and answered drily, 
'^ Thank Qod, I am no sensualist, nor was I 
bred in luxury, whidi I detest. I have ail- 
ready had too much, and besides, this oli* 
mate enervates my ideas." Pure nonsens* 
this, of course ; slie thouffht it bitter truth. 

'< I am quite sure I sfaaU be able to find a 
way ; take no forced steps," she said ; " and 
if I may adjKse you^ it will he to remaim 
until the jubBee." 

" That I am quite determined not to do| 
why would you have me, princeu^" ^ 

*'I would not have yon; itSpinr yoqv 
advantego." , ^^ . 

It was'; she knew how Jhprishly all wli». 
ministered to it would bo pSd. 

*' But, though I rescdv^ to go, I will be 
downright honorable^ and leasre a mass for*' 
the solemnity, or rather, send it here after I- 
am gone ; 1 should enjoy that A grand 
mass; a solenm mass; it shall drop its 
'peace' from heaven, and rend heaven with' 
its *hoeanna«' Prioeess!" he exdaimed^ 
after an instant's pause — the creative mo* 
ment of the artist ^— during which she 
wavered between Inm and the door. At the 
fresh address, she stood st^l, however) 
wlu^ more might he haye to say? Far^ 
indeed, was it from her to expect he woo^ 
allude to the picture ih9^^» ^® Imew hia 
moods too well; and in that one he had 
absokitely forgottaai it 

^I have the gTea;test indination to ea«t 
my ^ peace' and my *hosanna' to-ni^t; I ' 
can only do it at the organ— -that is, as I 
feel now. And I suppose it is too lato,." 

<< Kot the least ; you have often piayed 
later." 

" That is true." 

''If you wish it, I will give orders.'^ Shi 
passed him swiftly, thankful to escape foe 
refieetxon ; on her^ indeed, she waa roMlyedf 
the respons&iM^ of the deed he had dona 
— "wi&out a ttame"-*-8faou^ rest Aad 
her whole heavt was bent on keepmg it m 
secret from her father, whmn she feaied fon 
Rodomant, though she had avoided infoetn 
ing lum with hex dread. He stood soma 
moments in a waking dream, gasing into ths^ 
void she had filled and left; then he ammm 
tered slowly down the steps, and through 
the gardens towards tiae ^apel, the semi* 
daruess, with its heart of halm, enfoldinft 
his dream in its own dream more deeply stills 

All vras ready in the ehapel; AdeWdn 
longed to divert him al&e from the past and 
the foture. With aU her anxiety, and all 
her ejqwotationy this meeting him had 
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timched hat witk kiei|lu»Ue ddBg^ A 
deep romance, deeper than thai the still and 
passionate night ever breathed on her virgin 
^nrit, thrilled her through and through 
with pleasure she could not name, and cai«d 
not to define. Never, in her life, had she 

Essitiyely indulged herself till this hour, 
ut, before Rodomant reached the organ, 
whose lobby had a separate door and stair- 
case on eiuier side, s& established herself 
in the darkest comer of the chapel, and 
there remained. This comer was inmiedi- 
ately beneath the organ-niche, and farthest 
from the altar glare, and she fully intended 
to go out and return to the convent, before 
be had finished playing. 

Souls wrapped in sense have few vasaries, 
or rather, httle inclination to indu^ in 
them : Puck and Ariel alike pass th^ by 
on dancing step or delicate wing^ They are 
never freak-ndden, tiiough their gross 
^iW fi^^^^ themselves in sensual secrecy. 
But a spiritual nature has for its highest 
Mid hardest temptation a disposition to out- 
rage precedent — sometimes propriety. It 
ii^ sure of itself — vvery likely — but it may 
endanger the machinery, moral or tuigible, 
which it employs for agent. Again, who 
has not dreamed of a dream F who has not 
remembered dimly what yet experience con- 
tradicts? who does not confound fact and 
imagination, to the damage of his reputa- 
tion for tra^ P 

Rodomant was in a lawless frame, a frame 
he had fixed on himself by his outrage 
on precedent; his subsequent excitement 
, had enchanted him more wildly, and any 
number of imps and elves were leady to 
rush at his silent word, from the caverns of 
Ms haunted brain. Again, he felt he must 
spend his energy ; his long idleness re-acted 
OB'a midden in prodigious strength of intel- 
lect, it stirred like a giant refreshed. Long 
time ago he had dreamed -»» he had entirely 
forgotten it was a fact that he had been told 
-^ Uiat, if the whole iotce of that organ were 

Eout, the result would be tremendous, 
had also dreamed (that is been assured) 
t there was a law made to the purpose 
that the Whole force of the organ was never 
to be employed. The law had never been 
broken, except once <^ but there his memo- 
ries waxed dnn and indistinct ; he was at the 
mercy of his own volition, whidi resolved 
<m recalling nothing that could dissuade him 
from his rash and forbidden looping. Un- 
known to himself, perhuis, the &dure of his 
design to escane, of which the princess had 
assured him, drove him to die crisis of a 
WLore desperate endeavor. But, whether it 
was so or not, he was unconscious of it «r- 
•o far innocent He sat down, believing 
lumself alone. Had he been aware of her 
yiesence, that would have beguiled him 
$o safety, brought his wandering spirit to 
irar heart. Had she retained courage to 
«tind beside him, where her breath might 



ndn^ with Yam own, instead of jdneing her* 

self out of sight — »of heating — -eut of 
/eeJitt^ through the secret sense^ — his fatd 
sorrow had never fiiUen on him^for he had 
nev^ indulged his fatal ecstasy. 

*< Softly, softly,'' mocked his whisper-^ to 
himself-^ and he touched alone the whisper* 
inf reeds. Adelaida held her breathy and 
chid the beating of her heart, which seemed 
louder than the mellow pulse that throbbed 
in tune above. The s^piphony th^t followed 
fell like a mighty universal hush, through 
which the danonet stop chanted, unuttered 
but articulate — " Give to us peaee." Then 
the hush dissolved into a sea of sighs; 
'< peace, peace ! " They yearned, and the mild, 
deep diapason muttered "peace." She, the 
one listener, felt as it were her brain fill soft 
with tears, her eyes rained them, and her 
heart, whose pulses had dropped as calm as 
dew, echoed tne peaceful longmg of the whole 
heart of humanity. A longing as peaceful in 
its expression, as the peace it longed for ; the 
creation's travail seined spent to the edge 
of joy. 

Suddenly, as light swept chaos, this peaee- 
ful fancy was disrupted; her heart ravished 
from its rest, its calm torn from it. Down 
went the pedal which forced the whole first 
organ out at once, and, as if shouted by hosts 
of men, and by myriad ang^ echoed, pealed 
the great Hosanna. The miffh^ rapture of 
the priaicess won her instantly from regret $ 
no peace eould be so glorious as that praise ; 
and vast as was w volume of sound, the 
hands that invc^eirnt had it so completely 
und^ control—- voluntary control as yet — 
that it did not swamp her sense ; her ^rit 
floated on the wide stream with harraomous 
waves towards the measureless immensity of 
music at its sourck To reach that centre 
without a circle — tnat perfection, which im- 
per£9ctJML shadows not— that unborn, imdy- 
mg pzS^le, which art tries humbly, falter- 
Ingly* to illustrate — was never ^yen to man 
on eiurth ; and tries he to attait)J|||^ome fate» 
of which the chained PrometheSs is at once 
the svmbol and the warning, fastens to his 
soul &r life. 

The princess had bowed her head, and the 
soft and plenteous waters of her eyes had 
dried up like dew under the 'Midsummer sun ; 
yet still she closed her eyes, for her brain felt 
fixed and alight with a nameless awe, such 
as passion lends, presentiment. 

Sttddenlv, in the words of Albericus, there 
burst overhead a noise like the roaring of 
*< enormous artificial golden lions," that was 
the drum } less, in this instance, like smitten 
parchment, than the crackling roll of clouds 
that embrace in thunder. The noise am%2ed 
himself — yet Rodomant exulted in it, his 
audacity expanded with it, broke down the 
last hanier of reason. He added stop after 
stop '— at the last and sixtieth stop he unfet- 
tered the whole volume of the wind. That 
instant waa a blast not to speak iirevtontly» 
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wliioh SQUE^sd like the cndk of doom. Te 
lier standing stricken underneath, it seemed 
to explode somewhere in the roof with a 
shock beyond all artillery — to tear up the 
ground under her feet, like the spasm of an 
earthquake — to rend the walls, like light- 
nings' electric finger ; and to shriek in her 
ringing brain the Advent of some implacable 
and dreadful judgment, but not the doom of 
all men-^omy one, which doom, alas! she 
felt might be sdso hers in his. 

All men and w<Mnen, within a mile, had 
heard the shock — or rather, felt it, and in- 
terpreted it m various wajs. Only the prince 
himself, who was standmg on the terrace, 
and had distinctly perceived the rich vibra^ 
tion of the strong, but calm, SoMinnct, inter- 
preted it rightly and directly; more than 
that, his ammal sagacity told him it was 
Bodomant, who, having amused himself, was 
now indulging the same individud. The 
capricious never pardon caprice easily, the 
capricious-cruel, never. The prince said no 
word to any person, but set off by himself, 
and walked fast in the direction of the chapeL 
Several of his trained followers went alter 
him, by force of habit ; they had been taught 
to protect themselves in taking care of him. 

To Adelaida there was something more 
terrible in the succeeding silence, Sian in 
the shock of sound ; it had ceased directlv, 
died first into a discordant groan, which, 
rising to a scream, was still. She listened 
intensely — there was no fall of rattling frag- 
ments ; the vibration had been insufficient, or 
not prolonged enough, to njure the window 
— that had been her ^at, chief fear. This 
vemoved, however, she felt doubly, desper- 
ately anxious. Why did he not come down, 
or speak, or stir? The men employed to 
feed the monstrous maohfiK^'with wind, had 
all rushed away together by the back ladder 
through which they entered, hence the spLuse 
of the shrieking groan and silence. Binnras 
then alone — for he knew not that she was 
there. Oh, t|i^ he would give some sign. 

In a few xnSlHtes a sign was given, but 
not from him. l?he princess heard the grind- 
ing of the immense door near the altar ; it 
was opened; steps entered hurriedly. She 
heard, next instant, her father's voice. Im- 
pregnated with ic^ ire, low with smothered 
natred, distinct with the only purpose he 
ever entertained— punishment. In a mo- 
ment she had formed her purpose, herself 
forgotten, save as its needful agent. She 
£ew with feet that gave no echo, up the stair 
on her side of the lobby. Eodomant was 
aitting dead still, with his face in his hands 
—they looked ngid; tl» veins in his fore- 
head, as it showed above his hands, were 
•woUen and stood out, but colorless as the 
ke^s that stretched beneath ; his calmness 
chilled her blood. She thought him dead, 
and all within her, that lived, seemed to pass 
out of her in the will — nay, the {K>wer also, 
to restore him» She grasped his arm. He 
24 



was aot dead, then, for he s^hed — an awftd 
sigh I it shook him like a light reed in the 
tempest ; he shuddered from head to foot ; he 
leaned towards her, as tf about to faint, but 
never removed his dose-locked hands from 
his eyes. Half-supporting him to an inevitar- 
ble instant, she heani feet begin to mo|int ,the 
lobby-stairs one side. She dragged Rodomant 
from his seat — drew him down the stairs the 
other side (fortunately, next her as she stood), 
and in hdf a minute they had passed through 
the door at the bottom, into the air and 
moonlight. Doubly needful now was haste 
— she whispered to him — he m^de no 
answer; stiU resistless as an infant, and 
heavy as a grown man under the weight of 
sicknessi She could not have so supported 
him ; her spirit cried out in anguish, and as 
her ery left her lips, Rosuelo stilted from the 
entrance of the shadowy path, where, the 
first night she ever met Kodomant^ey had 
wandered towards the chapeL B^Rielo hUd 
been beguiled by the music to loiter on his 
way home from the sacristy, where his even- 
ii^ duties had taken him ; he had also seen 
the princess enter the chapel stealthily* 
And, when the great crash sounded, he had 
rushed to the door; but seeing her etand' 
there silent, had again withdrawn. Nor 
could he . have said why he lingered in the 
tree-shadows; it was one of those happy 
clumces, that befaU the pure in their strong 
need. 

« I cannot tell what has happened,** said 
Adelaida, quite possessed of herself, or rath- 
er oblivious of herself in her anxiety; 
"but I am sure he is ill — and my father 
came in. You understand how dangerous it 
would be.^ I want to have him carried to 
the convent ; it is the only place you know." 

Rosuelo literally obeyed her; he lifted^ 
Rodomant, who was not more than two' 
thirds his height, though the two men were 
equally spare. Strange to say, it struck the 
princess unpleasantly — Rodomant neither 
struggled nor remonstrated — she had been 
afraid of both« Rosuelo, at her enjjxeaty, 
strode ; she ran after him, and, when they 
approached the convent, outstripped him, 
and knocked loudly at the large door in the 
wall. The portress did not wait to peep 
(she conceived some person in sore distress 
had knocked) but she undrew the bolts 
directly. It was but barely time. As Rosui^ 
elo entered with his burden, the prince him* 
selfj with his gentlemen (all of whom had 
detected the princess widi Rodomant, and 
their flight from the lobby), might be seen, 
about a hundred feet distant, approaching. 
But the gate of the sanctuary closed — they 
could not enter iheref and all turned ba<x 
discomfited. 

Rosuelo, at her request, carried Rodomant 
into the princess's room, rather larger than 
the rest of the convent cells, but furnished 
exactly like them. Phiced on a chair, he 
still covered his eyes with his hands. Thi 
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ftfe«t addfMwd hka^ be &d nal Misirer. 
A BiHiter terror tkaa suapense atniek through 
her ; she be^ei^ hk reason had < fled *^ not 
that he was nad, but feolUh. 

" Send my own physician mstantly,'' — 
she ordered Kosudo, ** and pray, retami|ith 
him.'' 

Rosuelo had never been e&mmtmded by 
her until that night; it was deHoloua after 
the long eoidnest — the lofty independmioe 
of Mmself she had maintained for yean } he 
flew. Then Adelaida feared not to address 
— if needful, to soothe » her patient ; she 
eould not have made the slightest demon- 
ftratton of interest in presenoe of another 
man. She kdd first her sentle hands on his ; 
hers bathed in warmtS from exereise, his 
■truek to them like death. She had only 
dasped his arm before ; as hand met hand 
»--or touch thriUed touch, he shivered— * his 
g^pinji; fingers relaxed in their hold on 
emk other, but dosed on hers. As sc^ and 
nerveless as the pressure of a dviog hand, 
love could not fear it, else she had w»hdra.wn 
hers — for she loved. Alas ! she knew it by 
that yearning after htm inlhe darkness or 
Ae hour, that thrusting back of all idea of 
oanger, that dread, intense desbe to -nmnin 
dose to him in the raytlerious woe she felt, 
before he uttered k. Yet she ^d not speak; 
If he had been actually dyin^, she eould not 
have spoken Jlrti to save him. ^m watted 
long — she listened to his breathing, inter* 
ttitted with tearlesft sobs. At last he gasped 
violendy, a cold tear dropped on her hand, 
and he thrust it rudely from him. 

*^ God has token my punishment into his 
own hands; yet I defied not Him, only 
something made by man and man, himself." 
He spoke loudly, yet in halting words, with 
^aps of silence between each phrase ; then 
stared wildly round him, and dapped both 
his hands upon Ma ears — withdrew them — 
closed his ears with his fingers, then drop^d 
his hands, and cast on her a glanoe that im- 
plored — that demanded — the whole pity 
of her heart. 

** Have merey f were his words ; ** I have 
lost my hearing, and it is forever." 

She burst into tears. ** Weep ! weep ! ** 
he cried, in the unmeasured tones of dea^ 
ness. " Ah ! I can bear it while you weep.** 

Bhe feared, she knew not what, but his 
voice dried her tears. She gased on him 
with recovered ealm ; she thrust inwards her 
intolerable sadness ; she even smiled. 

« Oh! that cannot be — or, if so, it will 
pass; you are only stunned. It was the 
noise, or rather your bein^ so near it." 

" Things always come, if we say we can- 
not bear them. So used I to think of fhU. 
I do not hear my own voice ^- that is lit- 
^; but listen, I cannot hear yowr»— what 
then?" 

A question she oonld not answer. She 
^ame dose to his ear, and sang into it her 
^fcghest note of aii-^sudi a note as, in tiie 



hearinf , sQttM lo deflw* Ute bndn. flbssaw 
1^ tho exprossiDB of hii fiu>o in p^ifiie ihal 
he heard nor not 

<' Why did you send away that man F I 
would ask him to let me go with him witS 
to-morrow^- then I go; for here I cannot 
stay. Why was I bro^ht here F " 

She went to her writing-tal^ in the i<»9«v 
and wrote, ^ You are here, because here only 
safe ; these gates are dosed against att bivfc 
women and the affllsted. I sent the fet&er 
for my em ^ysidan ; he may, perhaps re- 
lieve you instantly.*^ 

She brought the paper to ^domant; 1m 
read it, tore it in tw€>, and said sternly, <* H 
any doetor oemes near me^ I will knock hiitt 
down ; I un gomg to my native place. I 
suppose I have escaped ^s way?" i^tik 
strong and bitter emphasis. She turned t» 
her table, for ^o could not feee him in tbait 
sterner gri^. ^ I will not sti^ bete," hm 
eontinued fiereely ; *' not, if you leave meiw 
I saw in ^^our eyes that you said to yoiar 
heart, ^Hus afflicted shall remain in wff 
room, rest in my bed, be caged, like my 
bird, in bonds sweeter titan Heaveo^s lib- 
erty.' " In truth, a large and twilight-tiated. 
bird, which had been roosted on a perch m 
one coiner, had raised its head from under 
its wing at the unusual noise, and waft 
staring at Rodomant with a bird's ow& 
glance ^- the brightest and s(^st, while ihm 
meet cunning in the world, ''lliat would 
be a crime," said he, eontinuing; **it 1 
breathed where ypu had breathed, I should 
breathe you; n my head touched yoov 
p^ow, your dreams would blossom round it i 
and I ^ve no right to gather those cdestial 
flowers, nor to /ed their fragrance ; I wiU 
therefore go»" 

** You must stay tiU I have spoken wi^ 
my ^i^her.** She unBoto tiiese words— and 
not daring to watt for Ins re|^y, shis loft 
the ehamW hastily, and locked the door. 
She went dkeotFf to the prince, and was 
with him but a few minutes— quitted hia 
without the least remahthig fear of his iit- 
tereepting BodomantV de^Murture — thougk 
she still hoped to detain him. 

Such hope she soon proved fritilo^^fo^ 
when she returned wi^ the physician, Rod- 
omant ddiberatdy knocked him down — * 
so for oon^ding her with the conviction nl 
his undiminished, if temporarily suspended^ 
strength. The physidan retired, hurt md 
angry. Then she passed two hours in wiittM 
expostulations — defied by him ; it requffed »l 
fact some courage for a woman he had so ai^ 
dressed as before she 1^ him this last time^ 
to endeavor to detain him ^- even for las 
benefit. He was more than obstinate -» he 
was stubborn — he treated his new trouble 
lightly, indeed, laughed it to scorn — "the 
surgeons of his own country would cure him 
in a month." 

Adeldds slept not, nor went to bed that 
mght — • though she left him alone for kni|k 
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With incTe®)le qcdekneM, bIm DBfide ftr- 
nmgeiAllts for his safe and speechr loumey 

— in one' of her own carriages, with ner own 
■errants — he might have had Rofluelo ibr a 
companion, but repudiated all oompanioii- 
ship. In feet, if Adelalda had not made it 
the Tcry neatest feror to hendf that he 
should so depart, he would have gone hj the 
oomnicm mode of transit, despite his infir- 
mity and in contempt of ft. Just after sun- 
riae, she returned to him, and put her own 
tablets into his hand. '' You can then write 
what you please, and so communicate with 
any one," she wrote on them, then added, 
**' i h&ve something else to give you." She 
left his ride, and w^nt into the comer. To 
its perch the bird now clung, a ball of 
feathers, its head pillowed under its wing. 
At her soft touch it woke, eyed her sleepily, 
bat still knowingly, and ilew on her wrist 
So she carried it to the window, where Rod- 
omant stood. And wrote — *• the bird mean- 
Utne billing her lip, and utt^rin^ (Mft, Ions, 
low munnan. Rodomant looked at it hitoi- 
imtaxiiy — or rather, eyed jealously its bill 

— felt inclined to pluck it from her wrist 
It was a pecuHar, not briHknt-tinted bird — 
its color neutnd, but slirhtly changefel in 
the light — its throat drded by a rin^ oi 
opalescence. Its ejres yivid, like all btrds' 
eyes — but expressive more than any other 
— it looked out of them, as though, mstead 
of chirp or coo, it might at any moment ^eak. 

** 1 give Tou my carrier-aoye,** die wrote 
with trembfing hand, and downcast eyes. ** I 
need not ask jou to care for it — it will 
make you love it Few have been its Jour- 
neys yet, and I hope they will be few, for I 
do not wish it to brinff me news, unless 
you are in trouble, and I can help you. My 
servants will bri&g me word of your arriyal. 
In an eztremitr, mat or slL^t, if I can be 
of use — only if 1 can be oi use-HMnd me 
by it a letter. Send it to no other perion, or 
it will not return to me. Keep it continually 
with you, and do not let it fly, except hither. 
I shaU leave the window open ever, so that, 
should I be absent, it may enter safely, and 
await me. But never send me letters by any 
other means, or messenger.* 



CBAPTER XXXn. 

NoKE who have treated of love as love 
first, and second, which is the kui, as the 
first is its fleeting symbol, have exaotiy de- 
fined the metaphysical process by which the 
moral conscience sufiers, in such instances, 
as much as the self-wounded spirit and sud- 
denly — or slowly — dispassioned heart 

A pure nature can command all, save its 
instincts and its impulses — in such a nature 
eertainly as pure. How many have eried, 



if not cemmltled aetaal etkss, in Mag vio^ 
lence to these first sigsis of the death's 
presence in the creature. If a man or wo- 
man of uneultuied rectitude and blood-im- 
planted honor— qualities requiring norti2e 
of action — happens to fovm awrong opinion, 
to adept a juagme&t rashly, or sl^w intol- 
erance of another's prejudice, how readily 
such a person will, when shmm Uie error, 
confess It— repair it by renunciation. But 
if such a one errs in love — discovers bis or 
her first confideaee to have been misnlaoed 
— their first histinet thrust back ana coUf- 
founded by te unworthiness of the nature 
towards which it sprang— they suAr as if 
from sin: the heart is opprassad with its 
emptiness — no burden is woghliBr than 
that void, and the iatelligenoe shrinks from 
the face <^ the discovered truth, as thoi^gh 
it were larking felseheod. 

So it was with Adelaida; her first lofye^ 
been instinctively, generously bestowed^ Utear 
first love, some say naxk u the purest; it 
may be in the oonmion sense, in whii^ the 
inrant is more Innocent than the youth, or 
the dew more tender and impereeptihie of 
exhalation than the warm widb-€r«p|U]|^ 
shower that feeds the spring. But purejr 
than anv other sentiment oora in her bosom, 
it could not be» fer she possessed one of 
those characters which are unsuseeptiUe of 
worldly taint, and as unearthly as a heaven- 
aspiring child of earth can lie. Had Por« 
phyro, when he first experienced the genuine 
passion with whidi she inspired him, been 
direot and genMrous ia expression, as in feel* 
ing, he might have possessed eternally as 
much of her as oouid to Am fer eteniity 
have been united. For she would have had 
no **h9at" her power of loving was t09 
mighty. And the only dread, v4deh would 
have deterred her, would not then have nare*^ 
sented itself to her soul) the shadow of his 
innate and subtle worldlinesa had not faUea 
on it then, as now it was destined to feU, and 
darken all her peace-*— she thought, for life ; 
she feared, fer immortality. 

She was, if an imperfect being, a petfeet 
woman. She had the feminine and eiicjuis^ 
itely keen pride, without winch passieo m a 
woman is the oharactcristas' the most selft 
harassing and man-perplexing of the whole 
eirele of her attributes. So, in prc^rtioa 
to Pprphyro's defection, in proportion to bet 
painful percepticm of it, was the veaotian of 
her pride. Yet, for that very r&son, in the 
silence of hat heart she canied <hi a v^e* 
ment resistance of it; called it aejfishness 
absorbing — arrogant hope -^ and enriooA 
fondness. Every cruel imputation she could 
devise on her own account she lavidrad on 
it, that saving, if not healing, quality. And 
severely as that venr pride she despised hi 
herself was racked by the gradual disoovery 
of Porphyrons neglect ; it was a drearier grief 
to her that she fut le89 sorrow, if more aotr 
noyance, as his prolonged negligeni» kS 
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kiu;dieiMd out>fiitlMdi>f profoa]id«rtroaUe» 
which should occupy too much teat annoyance 
to find « place. 

If, in ner ideal imagination, she placed 
Porphyro too. highly " on her boeom's 
throne," and worshipped, in the first instiuqiee, 
she was not only to oe excused, but adndr'ea: 
A ffirl educated in a court the most delicate 
and the most depraved, in seccet licensed 
out of the pale of law, custom, puritv; and 
opeidythe most fastidious and coldly fine } 
with a master who had exhausted every de- 
vice but of crime, and all appetites but cru- 
elty. This girl rendered incorruptible by her 
own essence, as a star's light is intact by 
doud or fog, intercepting it firom man i or 
as the heroes of celestial £etble walked in the' 
fiery furnace unconsumed. Porphyro was at 
once the noblest specimen of character, and 
the person the most passionate she had ever 
met — when first she saw him. He was, in 
fad^ so noble and so passionate, that he was 
fit, as he was destined, to rule in happiness 
and safely millions for earth; to ennance 
their worldly prosperity, and increase their 
portion; perhaps, to moralise the mass, a 
Catholic influence, if lrtie,more precious than 
^ false religion. 

But this pale, delicate, and vast-souled 
woman was beyond his rul^. Had he sus- 
pected this, he would have fascinated her 
straightway into his own arms, and then, had 
he psoven the master of her life at first, and 
even for lonff, he would have ended in being 
her l^nt, mrough no fault of his, nor hers, 
simply because such a union would have been 
knperfoct, unbalanced mentally, while between 
their spirits there would have been disunion. 

Now she suffered in losing— not Por- 
phyrons love, for she possessed that still, 
uough she knew it not, — but in losing her 
own love for him. The ''wounded spirit 
who can bear P " and hers was lacerated 
with her own inconstancy; her faith, self- 
ruptured, bled. She felt die pining for the 
lost impulse; the unresponsive instinct — 
which, what great soul does not experience, 
in first-love's lapse from life P Then, between 
that self-charged fiiult of hers, and the next 
necessity of her being, came a blank — a 
chasm in her thoughts that she would not 
overleap in fancy — a pause in passion she 
dared not fill ; for beyond lay an unseen, un- 
known prospect, which presented such allur- 
ing terrors and dread delights as Death, in 
the midst or its existence, shows the broken 
heart, which has given its love's angel to 
Qeaven, as its idolto the grave — vet can- 
not die. Bodomant was gone : till he went, 
site knew not what his presence signified. 
He was as if dead to her ; he would never re- 
turn—she knew him well enough to know 
that. And if he had remained, how then P 
he would have been still dead to her — she 
would have so determined ; and she deter- 
mined on it still, so long as Porphyro re- 
Mioed A»in«e{/^, whether true to her or not 



Had Bflidoniant let him alone, had he forced 
inwards his convictions, instead of enunciat- 
ing them, he wouk} have saved her pain — 
and weariness besides^— but that was not hia 
way. Still she held them as calumnies, be« 
cause in the letter they were unfulfilled ; she 
awaited their fulfilment, or their denial in 
the face of all society — this alone could set . 
her free. 

Time, the ruthless and the healing, mean- 
time ewept on with unheard wing and silent 
pulse. The prince, in default of Bodomant, 
nad, instead of a single successor to him, 
called about him a select number of musicians 
on trial ; not that he meaiit to retain them, 
or any particular star of them — he had not 
made up his mind, nor did he contemplate 
the fiiture beyond a ^ven prospective point 
— the pageant of his jubilee. It is astonish- 
ing to witness the quantity of means, the im- , 
mense .pains, and the eager anticipations, be- 
stowed on such pageants in honor of single 
individuals ; it surprises more to reflect on 
the deficiency of entertainments in honor of 
those who lack daily food as weU as feast- 
days $ the poor, at least sacred as the person 
of royalty. And even the pageants, which 
onlv serve to gild the " refined gold " of state 
and eminent station, how inevitably they fsdl 
to beguile, to astonish, to gratify — with 
their spiriUess symbols, their effete designs, 
their precedents sublime in shabbiness. How 
unlike the festival nowhere celebrated except 
in eternal story, to which the halt, blind, and 
dumb were gathered, and the wanderers in 
fields and hedges compelled — not coldly 
bidden. 

However, the prince was fuU of his '< white 
day " to come, as it would have become a 
child to be, or an heir on the edge of major- 
ity. It would seem as though Vie presenti- 
ments experienced by the good as to their 
own fete m life, or their life s end, were ce- 
lestial indications ; for questionable charac- 
ters are seldom so haunted — bad men never, 
except in fiction, or history, which is oftenest 
fiction baptized fact However, this bad 

Erince ana worse man had no presentiment; 
e sneered openly at the old prophecy which 
might have suggested one ; — yet a very crit- 
ical casuist mignt have detected a dormant 
superstition in the arrangement, which post^ 
poned the procession to the cathedral, for 
the sacred phase of the proceedings, until 
one hour after noon, noon being the hour of 
his birth. The great organ had been removed 
to the cathedral, greatly to its own detri- 
ment, though no one cared to say so, not 
even the setected player, of whom there was 
no fear that he would be seized with Rodo» 
mant's furor to try its power ; his hands 
were not strong enough. As for the grand 
mass, it was a conglomerate composition of 
ten individuals — that of Rodomant had van- 
ished, like a vapor, with its own phantom 
outline. 
The jubilee dawned in a brilliant sky, 
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though it was onf of the dairs <^ Belvidere 
&rtheftt from the light of mioBummer. Very 
early in the morning, a traTellin^-carriage 
stopped at the largest hotel in the city, whose 
environs fonped the palaoe-precinot. It was 
the hotel at which Romana halted till he^ 
found lodgings — lod^ngs he had lately left.' 
And here be he dismissed, with the notice, 
that the very day before he left Belvidere, 
he receiyed notes for an amount of money he 
could not recollect as due to' him, biit which 
he was obliged to keep, because he knew not 
to whom he should return it. By this time 
he was studying the scales of crocodiles in 
sultry Nile — blending simoom-splendors 
with mirage-mists upon his palette, and 
dreaming archaic pictures in the shadow of 
the Pyramids. 

The trayelling-carriage which 8toi>ped at 
the hotel, that festal morning, was evidently 
a hired one : its wheels were orasy, its var- 
nish blistered, and the blinds, drawn closely 
down, were green, sineed sear by sun-fire ; 
the horses, also, were like fiprav, reeking skel- 
etons. The postilions, dotoed in rass, grum- 
bled in an unknown tongue, which yet dif- 
fered not in its inflexions from the language 
of Belvidere, as would have differed the Ger- 
man or the Ilnglish. Their grumbling, how- 
ever, ceased on their treatment by the late 
occupant of the carriage, now descended ; it 
was, evidently, a liberal one, for tiiey with- 
drew their brown hands, grinning wiUi double 
ivory smiles, such as only Italians flash 
against the light. The gentleman, who wore 
a cloak of semi-theatric^ cut, and a hat very 
fashionably but irreverently slouched, was, 
however, not the only traveller, for he re- 
turned to tiie carriage, opened the door, and 
handed out a lady, to whom he whispered as 
she touched the topmost step, ** Put up your 
veil now — there is no more to fear — we 
are at laft unknaum! " And instantly, with 
hasty hands and a drooping of the head as 
she did so, she snatched up her veU, and 
stood beside him. All the men round, the 
hostess, even the. postboys, who had only 
seen her veiled, stood back in amazement at 
her beauty. Such faces were not seen in 
Belvidere — only the face of their future 
ruler was as fair; — but the princess, with 
her lily.paleness and still star-splendors, 
differed as much from this aspect as the star 
and the lily differ from the diamond and the 
rose. 

Qeraldine's bloom had returned to her 
renewed beauty with the excitement of the 
hour ) her old medicine had befriended her 
besides. Oenddi knew that he had dragged 
her thither, that he had left her no will, &at 
he had tortured in gaining her so far, yet 
also knew that yet he had not gained her. 
Therefore was it, that, for every few drops 
of opium she had taken, he had drained 
draughts of brandy — not adulterated brandy 
— but above proof — pure. Oenddi sent 



away the caoiage, and desfared the kmdlwd, 
in guide-book phrase, to send him an inter- 
preter. Such a one was sought, and after 
some pains found; a person filling one of 
the lowest offices, as cleanser of the stables. 
^ a judicious sign or two, Oeraldi discov- 
ered a certain masonry to exist between 
them — a masonry invented long since the 
erasure of Solomon's Temple; in fact, 
the man was a republican, in voluntary, 
though necessary, exile, and Geraldi hailed 
his presence and fraternity as a fortunate 
omen. It soon shifted, however, to the 
dark side of fate, for Qeraldine, who was 
watching the conference, and listening, 
though she could not hear, for they whis- 
pered, was terrified at his changing face, 
trembled at his stainping foot His anger 
turned the current of^her blood, though it 
was not with her he was wroth ; her heart 
beat suddenly and strong, her eyes bui^ned 
to weep, yet dared not ; without hii^ tender- 
ness, when it dissolved from his face one 
moment, the soft mystery of hope turned to 
a doud of shame, and she was walking in 
that shadow. 

In the midst of the gloom, he came b«»k 
to her; he smiled, and the shadow vanished. 
She was no longer afraid, and she believed 
her shame had been a &ncy, because she 
faced him instead ; and certainly he owned 
no shame, nor fear ; they could not reflect 
then from his face. 
** Oh, Geraldine! that Rodomant has gone 
-has been gone more than four months.** 
This explains in a word what would be 
tedious enough in detaiL Geraldi in per- 
suading — we should say attracting, and we 
might say, foroiiuf, Geraldine to fly with him 
from Italy, or ral£er from her grandmother's 
protection — for, of course, that was the 
fact, — had chosen Bdvidere for a retreat, 
entirely because of Rodomant's residence 
there, of which he had heard, though not of 
bis departure. Geraldi felt secure, that as 
Rodomant had prompted him to be an actor, 
and even assisted him in certain preliminary 
steps, he should be certain to find in the 
musician, now crowned with power as weU 
as fame, a protector and a patron, at least a 
firm adviser ; for Rodomant's power and 
position, as well as his resources, had been 
magnified by rumor ; his fiune could not be 
fiattered nor exaggerated by report It was 
scarcely strange, therefore, that Geraldi 
waxed wroth from the freshness of the dis- 
appointment, to find himself farther from 
Rodomant than when in Italy, without an 
acquaintance in the land $ for his actual 
means were scant — so scant he could dasp 
them in his hand— a handful of gold coin, 
minished by need of the journey to hatf its 



value of the dav before, and minishing in 
prospecty hour by hour, to poverty. And 
Geraldine had brought no money — In fiust, 
he would not have allowed her to tike tag^ 
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luid 9h6 beeii fM al ker o>#ttir«oinitt8adfl, 
«fid she was not yet of m. He was at 
least generous in bk selfisinemi, he lofig<ed 
to support hea*, and would hare k^M^ed 
MeftdfiMtlv io do so. 

In justice to Oeraldiae also, never woM 
bit perBuMk>n8 have pvwaikd — neiver had 
Ibs protestations of psseion tempted, nor bis 
ie^threateaings daunted her ; but for tbe 
leiet, whieh he made tiw most of in tepre- 
eenting it to her, Ibat be bad been traced to 
•eeret meetmgs, arrested and ^Bsmissed, be- 
eause no t^tg^ ce«)d be ized upon him — 
more than onee» But latriy, in eon^Rjuence 
of inereased darbir on liie pait of bis etA- 
teaguea, which impficated ham^ hk name bad 
fe«eQ pttbUsh^ — ^ pkcttrded ; a pHee was 
«Ten set on him among a dosen otheiis. He 
^ad represented to h^, and peiiiaps truly, 
tiiat he waa iMt if bs lemaiBed k Ital^, and 
the believed bim» lliougb tke urged bml not 
lo fly cUone, In truth, she fi^t as thoocfa in 
aoli^e without him^^^t^e so^fci^e in 'vmich, 
e^n with bim, she sidbened — ^ she should 
, go mad) nor ooidd her heart endure to 
separate from its fond companion on his 
own account-^ be was certainly poor — he 
ni^ht be piaeed in cinmmstMieeB of dai»er. 
BtSk, neither of these motives, though they 
niuenced, would have led ber astray of 
themselves — he chose her to accompany 
bim, and she went. Heif sDrengUi greatly 
repcared, though not restored entkeiy, and 
ber recovered sjmit — tbe comti^e of the 
aanguine^eileate^-idade such a flight phys- 
May possil^, and he had arranged it the 
ttomfent her health rafmitted. 

Gerald's disiappointment merged not into 
despcdr this time ; his hope was too strong 
withni him $ his lawless soul eiLulted too 
wilcBy in the present Yet, to GeraMine he 
was gentler than ever -^ he knew not why, 
but a sia*attge inefl!able pity took possession 
of bis Realties, and his vefiemence dissolved 
in it. A pity not only for her, but also him- 
S^— i-a sensation as though he were a third 
person, surveymg their fates from the future, 
when ^y should be past — a feeing more 
B{tir^;uai, yet more strong than passion. All 
ai^ls had not tiien forsaken him, or One 
above th« angek. For that gentleness, that 
tiftwomed and inexplicable pity, saved her 
•^ del&gied until too late for Time, ber 
doona. 

He took her into the hotel -^ made ber 
ettt and rest ; his strange subdued manner 
aiSBCted heir violently, she lost ail her self- 
possesfubn, and we^t, nor could he comfort 
tier. This change m her, too -^ for she bad 
acted gayetr and antieipation as miK^b as he 
— ^alarmed him tout her health ; strong emo- 
tion was said to be dangerous for ber. Ob- 
ael^tiff ^t wMle he Stood in the window 
-^hamiff left her side at het own request — 
1^ dhe(£od hertean; it sttuoik bim liiat, 
dl ovdmr to pafti tNmfamy tbe ae&t fow 



bemm, it was vec^sary siie should b^ di- 
verted. He recollected the festival--^ tbe 
interpreter had mentioned it to him, as occu- 
pying the whole pdnulation. Tbe mass b^ 
this time was over ; he had heard the time it 
was to begin, but he knew not what divef- 
sioiis or devices might be arranged to follow, 
and resolved to inquire. He mt the room, 
looked for tiie buK^ord and his interpreter, 
who were lounging both at their own front 
door, and nstreatod with them Vo a comer 
inside Ae Entrance -^ there to question tbe 
one through tbe oth^. In reply, tiiey ad- 
vised Urn «tM«igly, if he desired to partake 
in aa^ senae of ^e evening's entertainment, 
to nnagle with tbe masked o^owd in tbe 
streets, as the prince intended to paals 
through the entire city by torchlight, scaf^ 
tering ft^m hit oMrn hand largess in tbe 
form of sweietmeats touched wkb bofy 
watMV ^ his way to a bati iA tite palace, 
also in masquerade -»> the prinee unmasked 
m both inHtaaoes. As the speckd fitvoritea 
of tbe eourt and nobility only bad been in- 
vited to the ball, the streets would, added 
Uiey, be more amusing than ^e view from 
any mgk window, as there woidd follow 
the torchlight a universal and enforced 
^uttunatioB. Oeraldi inquired i^out eoa- 
tames; safe as he deemed himself in hilB 
hold oit Geraldke, he would not bave 
ri^ed. taking her abroad, or gomg Mmwif, 
undisgpaised ; and he learned specify l^at 
the 'most cMimon, and therefore little dis- 
tmgidshal^, of the ado|>ted characters weze 
priests and monks for men — sisters (sacred 
and secular) of l&e order to which the prin- 
cess belonged, for wom^u Geraldi de- 
spatched his interpreter for .two such dresses, 
and impatiently awaited his return, whi<^ 
was extraordinuriiy quick, for tiie simple 
reason tha( the dresses, with winch he was 
laden, were Uie very last to be pift>cured in 
the city. Geraldi snatched them from bis 
arms, and few back to Geraldine. Nothing 
more opportune could have been suggest^ 
to her ; she felt, and had felt ever since she 
entered a room, that she could not endure 
to sti^ indoors $ she longed not only for the 
fresh air, but for that vi^e yet absolute 
sense of free(k>m it imparts^ and lU infiu- 
ence in 8uspen(iUi]|^ the action of the most 
excited thoughts for those who are pecul- 
iarfy soseei>tH>le of it — aS abe. 

The equipment took but few momenta, 
and was accodiplished merrily — wbether 
the merriment was masked m^ancboly, or 
not ; but it was certain tiiat they each la- 
bored to enjoy the hour, yfi&i t^t ineflable 
ororession wfakh those wl3K> stifle conscience, 
wmingly or forcibly, experience in its stead. 

Geraidi^ costume was of sisA^ serge, 
passing wi^ for heavy eS&i in moon and 
hmpli^ht •>^ with the legitimate cord, rosary 
with cmeiflx, and tonsured wig; G^aktine'ft 
tbe saase mateciii, heiAomd like the even- 
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ing robes of the prinoess hersdt the differ- 1 
ence heme that the style eocleniafltical was | 
merged for the hour in a oamivaleBque 
fancy, which had spangled the edges and 
the 'nem with tear-drops in^ blown-glass — 
emulous to imitate tne Virgin's sorrow. 
Both masks were black. 

They descended arm in arm^ or rather 
Geraldine in the one arm of Geraldi, folded 
round her waist. Leayinff the pa?ecinot of 
the hotel, which was bristly nghted, they 
Booa came into the market places and there 
found tj^emselves repeated, as it were, and 
tost — among hundreds of dusky forms and 
masks, amidst what seemed a meetmg of 
many friends in groups, and a bcuus in an 
unknown tongue. Geraldine could not walk , 
fast, and in walking leisurely she wearied 
soon ; and Geraldi, haying, ascertained that 
the procession would pass round the cathe^ 
dral, which in the centre of the town was not 
half a mile &om the chief inn, determined to 
attain it as a point, and find standing place 
for Geraldine to rest. Easily enousn they 
found the cathedral, whose marbk mass 
swelled aboye all surrounding buildings, and 
haying threaded one of the numberless small 
ayenues to it, they came upon a great space 
round it comparatiyely dear. There were 
multitudes of persons waiting here, it is 
true, but all drawn up in order, in close deep 
crowded lines, leaying broad moonlit paths 
between each row. And Geraldi noticed 
that this eyen crowd was denser in the viyid 
moonlight, and thinner where the shado# of 
the cathedral cut across the azure blaze upon 
the payement, like a gulf of black bke dark- 
ness. He chose the shadow therefore ; there 
she would be unmolested by the pressure, 
and in the shadow they stationed them- 
selyes, (jeraldi supporting her with his whole 
strength still, and whispering inefiable sweet- 
nesses, all the darling diminutiyes, of which 
his language has a treasury inexhaustible — 
fondness, if faulty, at least falthfuL Geral- 
dine neyer in h^ after-life ^uld recall those 
words, nor their tone, nor eyen theif mean>- 
mg ; nor did she try to answer them at the 
time — between that passing hour, which 
seemed suspended, and the future, ^kere was 
» deep mystery, an abyss of inexplicable 
wonder, she cared not to contemplate, she 
could not fathom. She merely existed in the 
hour, was grateful for its suspension — be- 
yond it hoped, expected, fbre^w nothing. 

In about a quarter of an QHur a distant 
murmur took the silence, a dii^tant trumpet- 
tone seemed, on shiyering the air, to disturb 
the moonshine also^-tl^n quiet dissolyed 
altogether in confusion, nearer shouting, and 
the first far glimmer of the ruby torch points. 
Commg nearer, these looked like lines of 
burning stars, growing larsfer till they were 
larger than the moon, and a steam of £»- 
granee rolled before them from the seeated 
wood from which the brands were cleft 
Geraldine watched the naddy cfesaets with a 



wild «]^ salMglir fipeiiMitidii ^she fixed bAT 
eyes on thel^ she saw seihsng else. Sud- 
denly, and %hile they vet- approached, grew 
larger^ ^e felt herself iwim^ inwards, and 
in cfiQother instant ^» stood witiim the shrine 
of i gray and gUmmeiiag tsiat m stone -^ 
theT lowest decoration of the cathedral wail, 
consistmg of such rtStented shrines <^ 
niches entirdy reusd it For Geraldi had 
perceiyed that the procession would pan 
close beside them, and fearing she should be 
rudely pttshed, or even sustaifn the touch of 
any other hand than his upon her raiment, 
had i^aoed her in this lecess which he had 
suddenly diseovered sa sear ^m, and yet 
raised aboye the fptfmnd^ ** Come up too/* 
said Geraldine, the first words she had ut- 
tered, but he shook hn head ; he desired not • 
that any other Person akould take his pktoe 
beneath her. There was but just rooitif for 
her to place her feet in front of tha cold 
effigy, and he bade her steady herself by put- 
ting her hand on Ins head. 

The fiashing din drew elose-^the eight 
horses walking, or rathnr taking long and^ 
nateasmred leaps. Before them broke the 
guards firom order, and made the^ steeds 
prance right and left, as ^ugh further to 
widen the way. They trampled on the edgias 
of the shrinking crowd, and pressed them 
into closer compass. Geraldi^ next the wall» 
could get no closer, but he Mi niched by 
those about him in his few feet i^ standing 
room, as efiectually as Geraldine in her shrine 
aboye him. Neither could hare stirred now> 
had they wished. There was no room for 
her below — and though giddy with the tos»- 
ii^ torch ^e and the w»ymsg multitude, she 
felt safe — still his arm was raised, and hai 
hand clasped her dress inexorably. 

The carriage passed them slowly — it was 
not ten feet ofL In the glowinv flicker could 
be discerned the white gleam c^an tmmasked 
face, and the whiter fiash of a hand, on either 
side, thrust through the windows. As the 
sacred comfits fell, the crowd on both haadi 
stooped to gather them-»«cprappled for them 
— had they been grmns of heayen-ramed 
manna, they could not haye been clutolMcl 
so eagerly. Three persons ^y bowed not 
either nead or knee ^— Geraldine on her ele« 
yation, Geraldi underneath her, lo<Jdng 
straight up in her face, and a thkd iguiei 
taller than Gerakti a little, bat dressed and 
masked like him. A %ure, which thous^ 
none around him had known or notieed th# 
fact, had only that moment mmgled with the 
crowd. 

It was Rosuelo, who had cre^t in ik» 
shadow through a low door, lookmg lake m 
block of stone itself, in the eathecbciai watt. 

Exactly as the carrk^ passed -^ eyen at 
the instuit that the prmee's face was pre- 
sented to those Mree, wfanr hod not stooned, 
in passing -^Geraldi felt tiie elbow, which 
was farthest from Geraldine, pressed snd-^ 
dsBly against his side^ Hetorned ins hb&k 
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from her, aad looked o?«r fass idiottlder. A 
man standing doae beside him was in the 
act of raising his arm, and, as Qeraldi con- 
eluded, had pressed his in doing so— he 
stood so near him. So Oeraldi ti^med his 
head again, and looked up at Geraldine as 
before. Next moment ther both heard, or 
rather felt, a whizsing shodc ; it did not, in 
the oonfttsed noise of the crowd and trample 
of the horses, sound loud, and yet it momen- 
tarily stunned. For in a moment it was 
OTer. There was a second of thrilling and 
hideous silence, as if the whole multitude 
held breath at once. Then a wild and pier- 
oingy a universal yelL A confusion indescrib- 
able, a rush ; Qeraldi turned completely, still 
holding Geraldine by his hana ana arm 
thrown back. The mass of the crowd had 
swerved from each Hue, and fallen into one ; 
all men seemed mixed up in a writhing strug- 
flle, and the few women among them were 
tost in the midst. In the excitement of the 
moment, which iowiked him not, he was too 
deeply stirred within ; Qeraldi distinctly re- 
membered the figure of the man which had 
goomed beside him— that figure was no 
nger there. But on the ground, on the 
spot where he had stood, and close to Qeral- 
di's feet, he saw an object lying, which he 
could not define in the shadow. Mechani- 
cally he stooped a moment, and picked it up. 
It was, an instant's glance assured him, a 
minute but dangerous firearm, and as me- 
chanically as he had handled it for examina- 
tion he dropped it again in the shade. At 
that instant, he actually failed to associate it 
with the noise, the confusion, the sudden 
stoppage in the procession, for the carriage, 
a lew feet past them, had ceased to move. 
He even thought that one of the horses had 
fallen, and Geraldine, thouj§;h raised above 
him, could see no more distinctly. 

Suddenly, and soon, the collapse of the 
multitude reacted ; it dividea in wide 
masses, and straggled towards the cathe- 
dral, as though that shadow, or the wall which 
cast it, were a shdter from suspicion. Some 
persons had snatched torches from their 
bearers, and were flaming them in every 
fiu^, dark with masks that hid suspected 
features. There thundered an order to un- 
mask firom the crowd just round the carriage. 
In a moment there glared a mass of white 
faces and terror-straining eyes on the moon- 
light, and in the shadow. Qeraldi, in fear 
m Qeraldine's fatigue, though he anticipated 
nothing worse for him nor ner, was too full 
of it to heed — in fact, he only half-under- 
stood — the order to immask. And he un- 
masked not — his and hers the oiUv faces 
now darkened in the multitude. The un- 
masked soon detected this : bred in terror 
and superstition from the cradle, and tyrant- 
ridden into petty tyrants all— soon marked 
and fasteneu on both the masked faces, the 
, one fi^e dose against the waU, the other 
•rottchmg in the niche above* On eame 



the torch-carriers -^ some waving them 
above their heads; others thrusting them 
forwards into tiie masked faces ; one or two, 
more cat-like and less ardent, held the fiame 
steadilv, as near the ground as possible. 
One of these saw the pistol lying almost at 
Qeraldi's feet. 

In a half^breath, it seemed as though a 
hundred hands grasped his limbs together — 
as if a hundred strangling fingers were eager 
at his throat. They were tmng to unmask 



him, and the many failed. He was ob _ 
to remove the hand which held on Geraldine^ 
or he must have choked. He tore off his 
disguise ; and Geraldine, brave as all women 
of passion in emergency, took hers off 
quietly, and leaping from her elevation, 
nung nerself to him \ and though his arms 
were bound already, and hera seized in- 
stantly, she pressed on close beside him. 
But her beauty sealed her innocence. Un- 
happily, his aspect struck conviction to the 
crowd, as well as to the officer who held him, 
of guilt. For Qeraldi's heart, never melted 
in ms life, this hour, this moment, broke — 
his pride gave way beneath it ; and the agony 
that could not wash itself away in that agony 

— that storm of tears — the agony of having 
brought her into this dan^r, wnich mi^ht 
destroy her, she was so frail — passed with 
the cold, mad multitude for fear. . . • 
Bosuelo, intrepid in assurance, lucid in iii* 
toxication, witn all his wine-steeped faculties 
met in vivid focus ; his frame wound up to a 
pitch higher than the fever-crisis m its 
strength ; his arm steadied by a brazen 
nerve, directed by a wiU like tnat of mad- 
ness, had shot the prince with intention pre- 
conceived — with motive his delirious brain 
deemed pure ; and, like such fanatics usually 

— self-righteously impelled — he had suc- 
ceeded. He had also prearranged, together 
with the crime, his own detection and arrest. 
How had these failed,' when the crime suc- 
ceeded? By force of nature, the nearest 
thing to God. With the crime, the convic- 
tion of it naked struck home, struck through 
joints and marrow to conscience, andwoun<kid 
It to death. The false dress — the sacred 
investiture of imagination — dropped from 
the Fact of murder — not as regicide, but 
Mood, for which blood must fiow. And in 
an instant, like Cain from the face of God, 
Rosuelo turned and hid from man. In iht 
confusion — qajl ing rather towards the iK>int 
of murder lipi towards the agent of it — 
and helped by the shadow which had covered 
his entrance, he escaped under cover of the 
same, by the low door he knew so well ^- 
that he had opened'^o often after his minis- 
teringa to those in extremity, and whom, his 
own nith wanting, he had failed to help.^ 

But Rosuelo could not bear the noises 
brought through the crevices and cracks into 
the great empty space, and wandering there, 
like bodiless voices of souls without rest, 
imprisoned. Blood for blood! they shrieked \ 
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m yifhS»pcred. lass wmd, too. fie ttust be 
akine to listen to that whispev. He knew 
evefT secret path, above aad woAer ground, 
whicn threaded the city ; one of them led 
daivct from tiie cathedral to the loyal dia^el, 
idoiig which, en superb saints' days^ the im* 
mense cadiedral sendee for the holiest samara* 
ment, was carried to the chapel i fear of the 
plate being rayished had caused the prince 
to establish this secret process of trans^ 



He reached the chapel, all m shadow ex- 
cept wbere one broad moon ray pierced a red 
gem of the altar window, and lay on the 
white step like blood lust spilled. Boeoelo 
•imddered, and passed it hastilj with closed 
eye6 — groped for the door with his hands 
-^the door which led to his own cell in the 
eooyent-sfaadow, and went out of it towards 
hie only earthly home. 

Isk the first mormng ^leam he sat in his 
stone chamber ; the mormng freshness rolled 
the fire-cloud from his brain. And strangely 
enofogh, instead of experiencing the^morse 
which is said to strike naked to the soul^ 
especially hj daj^Hght after darkness: the 
remorse whidb, m the nij^ht had possessed 
\dm. aH through the self-righteous assurance 
that his deed was just, now yanished like a 
Bpeetre— *tod& wines to itself like a day- 
scored noisome bird of night. Instead, a 
sense <^ triumph, winged with white glory 
like an angel, seemed to hoyer oyer his 
aching bram-— the brain that seemed to 
ftciie with the yery oppression of the glory. 
• « . One, without faith in what all his 
fife he had professed to belieye, mieht well 
deceiye himself in his life's crowmng act. 
Was it indeed soP . . The moment fbr 
which he had dnlyHyed, which alone had 
kept him alive for years — the second of 
time for which he might be said to haye 
labored, so long had been the travail of his 
bought, with the design he had acoom- 
i^if^ed in a breath — this was done, the 
breath breathed, the soul returned by man 
to Ood, unrecalled by him. . . From the 
time Eosuelo had first worshipped a woman 
in the place of her Creator — not with that 
loye which blends, even in its earthly form, 
with heaveoly love, but a love blind to God 
and heaven — a desire made sublime by pas- 
sion, but not instinct with any soul ; from 
tiiat hour — now long past, yet eyer present 
to him — he had bent his whole purpose, 
and trained his reason to itte. aceomptish- 
ment of a deed which shoma exalt iet to 
the character he knew she longed for most 
— deliverer of her degraded race from the 
role which crushed ij^ From such pure 
fruition, should not crime sprine pure? Then 
why all those long months — after long years 
(tf contemplation — did he find it neMral to 
■utfaridate his mind through the only ayenue 
of sense he left open to himself — to the end 
that crime's poison should, when at last 
tMted, taste to it like wholesome food P 
25 



But with Ae etiSsi white day, not only did 
triumph splread dassiing wines oyer his head, 
to his . strained and morbidly acute percept 
tion, but a ^ad shock die triumphant 
ecstasy, like a cold wind sweeping under the 
bright momiog-clouds — ouen sweeping 
them away. Tms was, a fear lest the prince 
should not prove actually dead. For he did 
not know tMs; be had not staid lon^ 
enough to disoovei!. He wondered, in the 
cold mood the fear had brought and left, 
why no person had come to tell him; he 
had officiated from time to time, in turn, for 
the prince's priyate services. He would not 
have wondered, had he known the state of 
the dty, since the blow ^as struck; how 
the spasm of surprise bad passed into a 
saturnalia of awful joy, how the weight re^ 
moved from the spirits of the populace, that 
for years had chained th^ hearts, had giyen 
pkcce to the hideous lieense which is liie 
reaction of too long a check, removed from 
inferior minds in th6 mass, without culture 
and without hope. 

NpisdesBly as though he feared to wake 
the dead, or caU the hvmg, Rosuelo left his 
ceU. Cautious and soundless as he was, he 
was perfectly assured, not paler than usual, 
nor had hegt drier tongue. Dead stillness, 
living freshness, ev^ry where. He walked 
under the conyent waU, slowly ; eyen widi 
stately step. He meant thus to gdn the 
chapel agam, then to be found, as usual, at 
matin-time, and then to question what per- 
son soever he might first meet Suspense 
was saved him, so far, and none could prize 
it more than he ; ev^ at that calm moment. 
Walking calmly along, and coming in due 
course to the conyent-gates, he saw them 
open; open to the conyent garden. This 
was unusuaL He would haye entered, and 
gone BxstwB the garden to the inner doors, 
but found it needless ; he could inquire at 
hand, for a group of sisters was gathered 
just inside the open gate. He was afraid to 
question direcdy about the prince, so merely 
asked, why they all waitea there so early, 
and what eyent they were expectineP 

" It is the poor woman,* my &ther," said 
the eldest of t&e sisters, widiout looHng in 
his face; indeed, they were none of t£em 
surprised to meet him, his apparition eyer 
haunted their experience. *'The princess 
sent word she was to be brought here, 
directly she heard sbe was so ilL She vnll 
come to see her, berself, befbre any one is 
abroad," added the same sister, peering 
anxiously through the open gateway. 

" I did not know there was a woman con- 
cerned,^ returned Bosuelo; not caring to 
assume ignorance, as he might be well sup-* 
posed to hate reeeiyed intelligence of tne 
night* s event, if the nuns in their seclusion 
had heard of it 

** The wihf or sistisr, none knows which, 
of the assassin. There was believed to hav^ 
been a conspiney, at first, from her being so 
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cloie to him»1nit to 1dm OBlfc^M the blow 
be traced ; and she was ao young;, and looked 
•o innocent." 

" Besides, sbe fell down m a fit in the 
gnard-room," broke in another. 

"Ah! '* said Kosuelo ; "and he — he has 
not escaped, of . course P " 

" He was beheaded at two o'clock ; the 
prince ordered it, instantly, without form. 
ne sp(^e so loud," said the sister, sinking 
her voice, " that every one about him thought 
he would revive. They were his last words ; 
the command was distmct, and no one dared 
to plead, because all thought he might re- 
cover." 

" If the princess had onlv been in time ! ** 
exclaimed a third ; " but she did not arrive 
till he was speechless. She sent word on 
her own responsibility for the execution to be 
delayed. It was too late. They say the 
princess fainted ; I don't believe that, she 
never faints." 

** Where was the princess last nig^ht, 
then?" inquired Rosuelo, with choking 
calmness ; it was well for hun that the awfiu 
fiict bred awe, if loyal sorrow were impos- 
sible. 

" That was the worst — yet it might have 
been as bad, had she been at Jiie palace. 
She was in bed — here ; she dia not go out 
last night — some sav lE^e was not well. / 
think she had one of her dreams the night 
before." 

As a child, the princess had been accus- 
tomed to relate her dreams to the sisters in 
the convent, who were her favorite friends. 
!£ven in infancy, those winged ideas had 
'Cver a celestial direction, and a lucid distinct- 
mess that resembled forecast; as she grew 
/older, she retained the faculty (rather spirit- 
anal than intellectual) of dreaming at her own 
TwilL But she never, after she attained full 
^^outhhood, confessed her dreams. In this 
rmstance, that previous night, she had not 
r dreamed at all m the usual sense, for she had 
mot slept. Nor had she, in the common 
! meaning, prayed. But she had passed the 
ilong hours in wrestling with the unseen — in 
: mastering the mystery of the unknown ; all 
humanity seemed borne upon her bosom, in 
her heart's deep bitterness ; all hope for the 
world seemed to consist in tiie great love her 
own heart felt, the shadow and evidence of 
: the Divine. 

However, Rosuelo knew nothing of such 
dreams as hers, and, when he dreamed, it 
was of her, not of her spirit He thought 
not at this instant of her at all, he was bit- 
♦ ten by a rabid curiosity. " And who," asked 
*he, "does the wretch appear to be? — has 
;his name been mentioned?" 

^ "No one knows his name — he would not 
. give it He was an Italian^ however — one 
of the new insurrectionists, they say. There 
-were papers found on lum, when he was 
•.searched, — in cipher, and the officer who 
[translated certainly .found some words he 



oottld decipher, and they were about a ploL 
That was ^ood to happen, for it proves that* 
even if his punishment was premature, it 
was just" 

It was a fact that Qeraldi, in his last par- 
oxysm of audacity to force Geraldine nom 
her safety, had retained about his person 
some letters and minutes, both relating to a 
design on the government of his own lawful 
sovereign, whose name was not mentioned in 
either. Thus the snare had enta^^led hie 
own feet But, neither assassination, nor 
personal injury, was intended in the first in* 
stanee. 

Rosuelo, still burning with the desire for 
knowledge, which he knew not in what terma 
to confess, nor how to gratify further at that 
moment, stood among the women, as if pre- 
paring with them to assist their sacred charge. 
The women whispered together — not about 
him, though. Soon a carriage was seen in 
the distance ; it passed in and out of the tree- 
shadows slowly, but when it came near 
enough for the sun to reveal its panels, it 
was discovered to be the princess's own* 
Rosuelo was obliged now to await its en- 
trance, for his departure would have been 
too remarkable to attempt The wheels 
rolled through the gateway, the princess was 
in the carnage — Rosuelo saw no other 
occupant as yet He felt that her eyes feU 
upon him, and yet more self-consciously ye2t, 
rather than saw, that she alighted then and 
there. Her glance quitted him an instant, 
during which Geraldine was lifted from the 
front seat tenderly, the princess assisting; 
next moment she looked at him again, and 
turned her eyes from him, slowljr, eraduallj 
downward, till thev rested painfully — it 
seemed reproachfully — on Geraldine's face. 
Whom reproached she ? — not strange that 
she felt pain, and showed it ; but why re- 
proach P 

" She is dead," said one sister solemnly. 
" Close her eyes," exdaimed another, and 
trembling, put out a gentle hand to touch 
the lids of the blue eyes, glazed upwards, 
unshrinking from the sun that poured up<xi 
them. Rosuelo turned sick, and felt as 
though he turned pale from head to foot» 
faint anguish thrilled in every vein. Had he 
remained an instant, he must have fidlen, 
and he knew this. In the black mist that 
swept before his eyes he saw nothing, even 
lost sight of her he loved, and that dead face 
he feared. H^bgroped for the^cold stones 
of the. piled up gateway, passed out, and 
crept along by fingering the cold stones of 
the wall. 

By the time he readied his cell, he again 
saw distinctly — realized with vivid sense be- 
yond distinctness. He had once entertained 
a design for poisoning the prince, when 
called to exhibit the host in his presence, on 
one of the rare occasions which happened 
about a year apart from each other. But* 
infidel as he was, he had always trembled to 
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pollute the wafer, becauae^e furmoe beHered 
in its efficacy. It was easy to him to ooison 
either element on his own hehalf, for ne be- 
Heved in neither. 

He took a little nhial from a recess, and 
went out Quietly, loAed his cell^ and Altered 
the chapel, or rather first the sacristy. Re- 
issuing from this sacred and secret chamber 
— open to men of his profession, he stood 
at the altar foot with something in his hand. 
A golden vase, deep-crusted and edged with' 
gems, that flashed hke rainbow lightnings in 
the sunshine, poured insufferably, blindingly 
glorious, through the altar window, unrup- 
tured by the shock of music, which the 
echoes had long since forgotten. 

Neyer could Bosuelo explain to his dying 
hour, long delayed, why he did not drain the 
goblet in the secret chamber of the sacristy, 
rrobably it was a simple reason — nature's 
daily, hourly miracles are ever simple -^ the 
instinct of self-preservation roused by immi- 
nent, though self-presented, danger. A 
natufal instinct-— whereas that of self-de- 
struction is an unnatural one, requiring 
stimulants or stultifying opiates, in order to 
consummate its cravings. 

As Rosuelo stood on the altar base, still 
dalh'ing with the death he had invoked, an 
ineffable sense of worship of the adorable, if 
nameless — struck him. It was a new sense, 
belonging not to the order of senses, and 
Ued him with delicious fear. It could not 
oe the contemplation of those heaped trea- 
sures of the world, cast recklessly on the 
shrine of that unknown Ood, the church. 
He had seen them a thousand times, and 
long since wearied, of the spectacle. But as 
though, through the myriad jewel-blaze, he 
detected the source of light, he leaned to- 
wards it, strained his eyes towards it, but did 
not kneel. He aspired too yearningly to 
abase his body. His brain quivered with a 
pulsation that resembled the throbbing of 
white flame in fire, nearest the central heat. 

As so he stood, all eye ; a voice clove the 
dazzling calm. The forgotten senses leaped 
to order in response ; the hand, holding the 
sacred vase, filled from flagon by the church 
held sacred, shook, but stillgrasped it. When 
should it be emptied — if not now ? 

Curious were Adelaida's first words, euri- 
ouslv at variance, too, with her white cheeks, 
twoUen eyes, and womanhood trembling in 
each fibre. ** Give me that wine to taste." 
No longer ** father,** he notieM that, even in 
his extremity. No longer ** my daughter,-" 
then. 

** It is not for such as thou," he said. 
But his voice was steady, the question on 
her part had steadied him. 

** uive it me, this moment," she r^eated. 

" The sacred vessel I " he exclaimed. 

" Was it ever sacred to you P " 

She stretched her hand towards it— « 
already she touched the stem. With an iron 
fierce and a gesture thai coatoadieted his 



calm tone, he tore ft from her touch —up- 
turned it. In a moment, the wine lay like 
dashed rubies on the marble step. Then for 
orice he flung himself on his knees — not 
before God, but her. 

** 1 thought you would not let me taxte it," 
she said. " i ou do not wish to kill me. 
Now rise, there is my hand." Very stemiy 
the last few words were uttered. But he 
would not touch it, he staggered to his feet^ 
and leaned with his whole weight oi weak- 
ness now on the railing of the altar. She 
looked clear at him, her pale face darkened 
with shame, with scnrow, with passiorJess 
regret 

** I saw your face, when I was in the car- 
riage! That told me. I followed you. 
Understand — you told me ycwsdf — I 
should never have dreamed, nor guessed it 
. . . So you would have died, and allowed 
them to write murder on a stainless g^ve ! " 

His chest heaved with the great pulse of 
his heart — swollen as though all his life had 
rushed into it — between its beatings he 
could only mutter, ''Blood for blood, the 
old law — nature's; men demand it too." 

''There has been blood for blood," she 
answered, awfully, "and better blood than 
yours ; it was innocent, and for a sacrifice to 
the guilty shall suffice. You forget, that it is 
/ now only, who have the right to let you 
die — or to command vou to live." 

This was true — he Knew it. Oh ! that she 
would " let him die." 

"You cannot — you ought not— to for- 
give," he groaned, falling on his knees again. 
" Oh, g^ve me death ! " 

" I bid you live, because you wish to die. 
I charge you, before God, to live. I com- 
mand you, unless you would destroy me ; I 
can bear no more of death,** 

She wept an instant Her sorrow trib 
umphed ; his manhood melted into pity at 
her tears, and in her weakness his strength 
dissolved. Her presence was no longer temp* 
tation, either to passion or to death. 

" Swear to me," she faltered, " swear that 

Cwill depart and live. Make not my 
den heavier. I have already much to 
bear." 

" No oath," he said, " for I cannot take it, 
nor you accept it from me." 

" V our promise." 

" I will not promise. But I go. And be- 
cause you command it, I will try to live. I 
will try not to long for death." 

" I believe you -^ you will not disappoint 
me. For you dare not die ; you have hated 
too strongly: you must leam to love. To 
live for oUiers — you have injured many. 
Give yijwredfy instead of substance. Live 
that, after death, in its own time, we may 
meet as friends forever." 

She moved slowly towards the door r— she 
had done her utmost; her entire strength 
was spent She feared — mcnre than she 
hoped ; she had little faith in the efficacy of 
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her eadmtwt* Yet ft irav faooesaftiL Sfami^ 
ningthe deatkiie yenraed for.as hefafid been 
taught by mxades to flfaun her h>Te ; he went 
tar^ aad lived. His Itfe waa « the body of 
death " — one long exhauatioii of the fouBtg 
of lovelesa eharity, framed ever, nev^ empty. 
He found no eomlbit — no peace -^no s^- 
approvaL In thick daogero diat were death 
to thousanda, he stood sa^D, and Mved; dis- 
eases in passing mocked his health, that, 
unfed b^ oare or wholesome infloenoes, never 
fiuled hun. Ii^^ratitMde met him lor devo* 
tion, crime-laden conscience delivered over 
to hun its burden, the cup of cokl water he 
gave was dashed in his face, his svmpathy 
repudiated with contempt. In lowly patiis, 
by ways none traced, he learned nislories 
unwritten, he taught lessons that were never 
learned. And last of aU, without reward, 
without hope — * having forgotten love in lov- 
ing others — he died, expecting rest, only 
rest, and only desiring rest. And wcke up 
to receive -^ a martyr's crown ; a fame celes- 
tial that rung through Heaven* She had kffc 
him to the judgment of God. .... 

Adelaida returned to Qeraldine, still lying, 
where she had first been pkoed — in the 
princess's own bed. Doctors, called in, had 
quarrelled over the name of the attadt, aad 
all but fought over the proper remedies. 
Trance, catalepsy, hysten§, idiocy from 
fright, incipient insamt^, jangled in the cat* 
atogue ; cardials, cardiacs^ admulants, opi- 
ates, were exhausted in their appellatives 
professionaL One or two were tried, suc- 
eessiveiy; but Adelaida would permit no 
more to be administered; she perceived a 
vague distress creep over the death-calm 
fiice, an expression which only one woman 
could interpret in another, when speecJdem, 
It betrayed that power to suffer lasted — 
therefore, there was life : also power to dis- 
criminate-— therefore reasom So she sent 
all the doctors away, nor would allow another 
nurse to enter— fearful to thwart or trouble 
the magnetic current which encompasses vi* 
tality. 

Not a moment's sleep did she suffer her- 
self to take, lest her patient should, suddenlv 
restored, require nutriment, and actually sink 
ibr want of it instantly conveyed. She yet 
found means to superintend every necessary 
duty, by communicating with messengers at 
the door. She would permit no person but 
herself to be applied to for public necessities, 
nor special exigencies of Death's occasion. 
H» lather lay m state } all prisoners were 
released (for uie moment her own pension- 
ers) ; and the sick carried to hospitals for 
the time appointed, tended by her own sister- 
hood, while she was tending Geraldine. 

The assertion has been ventured, that h^- 

Einess will restore the dying. If love makes 
appiness, Adelaida might have raised the 
dead, so loving was she. It is possiUe that 
mere care and pity would not have brought 
faadk Geraldine horn the edge of the grave 



ahewai m nmr; but as her imrtm w«tnhe4 
heiv she loyeb her, and willed her restonu- 
tion» wkh thei^le heart of Ibve. De^lr 
as a woman so pure and passionate eoula, 
she fdt for the hdpieas creature tying in her 
own bed. She had taken pains to ascertain, 
timt all through the reoldbss injustice of s 
secret tribuniu, and the barbaric cruelty of a 
secret execution, Uie very sokdiers who took 
past in the latter, assisted by the guards con* 
cemed in the first, had combined, without 
orders, to tear Geraldine from the scene, long 
before ito con^letioo* Therefore, knowing 
that she was actually unaware of the end, 
Adek^da conceived it coold only have been 
wedded-love, or promised wifo-hood that had 
caused in its agony of parting a lapse of con- 
sdousness — a pause in being, that resembled 
ao enchanted death. 

It was a hard task for awoman like Ade- 
laida to^ sit by her, and await her re-livinff 
response ; tiie awakensilg of reason which 
would be tile signal finr the real death of be- 
reavement to enter the soul. Not oidy to 
have to witness the unavailing sorrow, but 
to Iweakup its fountains by the shock of rev- 
elation — which it was hers alone to make. 
She had been sorely nerv^e-shak^i herself^ 
and heart-wrung by pride ^-^ by neglect. F<nr 
Porphyro, actaa% iMisy as she had never 
beh«d, and could not fancy him — Porphyro. 
whose whcde intelligence was bent on grasp- 
ing his own sanity tight in the crisis of suc- 
cess, such as never dinied man bef<»«^ 
had oldy sent an official message of police 
sympathy with the new regnant and the 
ungdottin one. Not a word to her ^- for 
her alone ! And to recall her loss to her, 
was to BKMsk her with an orphanage that had 
lasted firom her birth — no new loneliness, 
except what he had himself created for her. 

Late in the altemoon of the fifth day of 
her unconsciousness, Geraldine suddenly and 
sefilvwoke — like an infoi^, to whom the 
shook of waking is so ^ntle, while to the 
adult it always seems a violent recalL Ade- 
lafda was sitting at the window. — that win- 
dow always open, though now a screm was 
drawn from the ceiling to' the floor, between 
it and the bed. Geraldine, turning her head 
on her pillow, mw, as she supposed, a char- 
itable nurse. '* How long have I been 
asleep P" she asked. Adelaida's heart an- 
swered long before her lips ; she forgot all 
her own sorrow in the lov of tliat awakenii^^ 
which she had Watched ror with the tender- 
ness wtiich so tenderly endears its object. 

" Many hours," she answered, going 
quietly to the bedside. Adelaida spoke in 
Italian — all aecomplishmenta were hers. 
Geraldine for an instent foncied herself back 
in Italy, and forgot (she had remembered in 
her trance) for a moment what had hap- 
pened. She gaied in the sweet face holding 
over her, as viough to recall it as belonging 
to one of her aBoient friends ; but her eyes 
wavered in tMr weaknesey aad olosaag woi 
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•he remembered all— on the dxthiMm of 
her brain, tlie picture of the late past seemed 
drawn dutinctly, only fiur less Yividly than 
when she slept 

'<I8 he buried?" were her first words. 
And natural as they were to herself, knowing 
what she knew, they made her companion 
shiTOr. She had not shared, and coiud not 
sympathize with, the terrors of that trance. 
8he could not even guess *them. . Amazes 
ment checked and dried the springing tears. 
How ! could the sleeper have dwelt with the 
unseen P — whith^ had gone forth her soul, 
and how had it stealthily returned P 

But Adelaide knew too much about illness 
to elpress surprise. *<He is not buried,'* 
she answered steadily and softly. *' I thought 
yon would like to see him, and I had mm 
embalmed." 

** I thank vou," siud Qeraldme as quietly. 
Something or the somnambulistic suspension 
dung to her senses still, though her soul had 
released her frame — the cold and passion* 
less serenity, in which all impressions, ^eat 
a&d small, sink lightly, like bodies m a 
yacuum. 

** There is a comfort," she continued, look- 
ing out now as into space, with a vague, yet 
solemn, vision* " He did not suffer ; I who 
saw it suffered. Sensation ceases before life. 
The sword was sharp, too ; the man shaip- 
ened it on purpose. His back was turned to 
Oeraldi ; but I saw a tear di'op on the steel, 
and dull it. He knew Gerald! was innocent. 
I saw his thoughts, and I wondered that he 
struck; but, though I was there, I could not 
speak." 

Adelaide again shuddered. Whence came 
this awful £euniliaritv with what flesh had not 
experienced — which eye had not seen, nor 
ear heard P For it was impossible Geraldine 
could have been sensibly conscious. She 
had been wrenched from him, before the 
sentence was pronounced ; had fallen straight- 
way into that state which had suspended, at 
least obviously, her volition. 

Still more fixed became her gaze — not 
dreamy, but as if searching the light for 
some mystery it enfolded, as unseen as in 
the darkness. 

<' He is now at rest, and some time soon, 
he will be happy. I wish I could now see 
his thoughts, as I did iken! But he — will 
—be — nappy — when— I — am — back — 
again — with " -^ Here her voice dropped a 
name in silence ; the princesses eager ear lost 
the sound, though her eye saw the motion of 
the lips. Strange phenomenon 1 Geraldine 
felt, even in that awakened senstf that she 
had no right to reveal Geraldi's secret, shel- 
tered by the grave. 

" How ffendy he went ! How fflarious he 
looked! I saw in his soul that he was glad 
to die. .... He wanted to write word 
to Diamid — " A^ain she paused. **TbeT 
would not give hunpen and ink. I think 
they thought he wanted to defend himself, 



end they knew it was of bo use. .... 

He scratched his wrist, and showed it them 
— made signs he only wanted a pen, by 
writing on the air." 

It was all true. And truly had she read 
his thoughts, — his souL He had longed to 
write to Albany an assurance, signed by a 
hand with its latest motion, of Geraldine^s 
perfect innocence — his own intended guilt, 
DTom which, let it be in justice to him said, 
he had actually quailed, when it became pos- 
sible of accomplishment. His agony had 
not been the fear of dying, for every drop 
of blood in his veins was valiant ; but that 
he had not been able to wrOe such an assurw 
ancof he feared, no man would believe a 
woman's simple word — he knew not the 
husband from whom he had separated Geral- 
dine, yet to whom, in his last hour, he 
yearned ^ut to restore her, pure. 

Adelaide, who had intended to make Ger- 
aldine take some nourishment the moment 
she showed consciousness, had literally been 
snelled from her dutv $ she could but stand 
tnere, and hear to the end, the mysterious 
story. It was over — all told, and, with the 
will for action, the newer ceased. Now Ger- 
aldine really fitinted from want of food — the 
strange hunger without appetite, which all 
who have paussed through great sorrows — 
which are also great terrmw — know so well. 
From this, it was easy to arouse her — it 
was merely a physioal symptom, and restora- 
tives, which had failed utterly in the first 
instance, availed directly now. And when 
restored, the nurse's chief care was to pre- 
vent the patient from eating too fast and ea- 
gerly. <* Make me strong, oh, let me be — 
strong ! " was now her only cry. And though 
farthest from strong, yet after an hour's nat- 
ural sleep, she woke, and demanded mate- 
rials for writing. The princess, still sitting 
in the window, wondered who upon earth 
she could have to write to — she wrote so. 
much. The sheets covered the bed all round 
her ; hours afterwards, she wrote still, and 
there were sheets on the floor; hours after- 
wards, she wanted more pf^>er, she had filled 
a quire. This, Geraldine's last composition 
— for she never again had desire to write, 
nor need to write to him — was a letter te 
her husband. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

SiKGULABLT as the princess's reign be^an, 
it would have excited more general astonish- 
ment if it had not been over a kingdom so 
limited in tract and a people so inert, she 
was suddenly called to nue. As it had been 
ushered in with no move state than that — 
always solemn, in this case awful — the right 
of roiyal sepulture demanded, so no universal 
aoclauB, no addresses of aduladont nor waste 
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of finanoes, were permitted by her to succeed 
it. For the presient, as at first, she wore her 
wonted robes of sdtrow, which required no 
weed additional to make them mourning ; 
and remained in strict retu^ment. Except 
for the orders which none could countermand, 
nor, so early in a reign, the most disaffected 
dishonor — the orders for the personal free- 
dom and temporary amelioration of the most 
suffering and degraded of her subjects, — she 
c<Mitradicted the precedent, and altered not a 
phase of government as yet As for the 
antique chiurmed circle of mihisters and cour- 
tiers, they manrelled at this license of repose 
even more than did the people. And the 
latter, moraUy unprepared for the change 
wrought for them oy feminine benevolence, 
received it rather as a shock, than accepted 
it as a boon. Then, there was nothing to 
feed wonder for the wealthy and ambitious,^ 
nor curiosity for the needy and ignorant; 
the surface of events lay calm without a tide 
— a calm which, if it were suffered to re- 
main unstirred, unbroken, for very long, 
might reasonably be anticipated to quicken 
into those forms of monstrous evil, inevitably 
bred by idleness — whether among courtiers, 
or amidst criminals. 

Adelaida knew this well ; she had reasons 
great and deep, and as philosophical as ever 
swayed a woman, for permitting such a sUte 
of things to last awhile. She desired her 
subjects to experience the need of gover- 
nance, to ascertain their absolute inaptness to 
rule themselves 5 she willed to excite in them 
a universal yearning for a safe, strong guid- 
ance to a place among nations,, higher than 
their country had held before. Exhausted 
by tyranny, she would have them rest with- 
out action, and without hope or fear, in order 
that they might recover some portion of that 
mettle, which is, to a multitude, what the 
** tone " of the physician is to the human 
constitution. Had she chosen, she could 
easily have won for herself a fictitious loy- 
alty, a passion for homage, such as one so 
fair may ever expect from the majority, and 
which, if she be also so wise, she may even 
keep warm for herself, in a thousand hearts, 
for years. But it was not for years, she 
longed that her country should benefit through 
her influence, it was for ages -^ to the end 
of time. And being so wise, she trusted 
neither to her woman's beauty, nor her own 
unworldly wisdom. 

During Geraldine's sick trance, she had 
attended solely to her ; on her recovery, 
rapid as her lapse from strength, her nurse 
left her often, providing her with every book 
and means of recreation appertaining to her- 
self. Then the princess shut herself up in 
her rooms in the palace, and wrote many 
letters, all with the same superscription — 
all on the same subject, for the simple reason 
that she received no answer to the first, nor 
second, nor any, else she had only written 
&He» They were sent by special couriers, 



who, at least, had sworn to deliver them, and 
swore, on their return, that they had been 
delivered into the proper recipient's own 
hands. 

So, no answer came ; at last, after despatch* 
ing seven letters, all couched in the same 
terms, almost the identical words, the. prin- 
cess gave in, or her patience gave way. Still 
she staid sedulously in her seclusion, and 
therein assumed an air, which was certainly 
pure from all passion save that of pride, but 
which breathed from brow, from gesture, and 
from eye, — for the first time, a pride excel- 
ling love ; for it was pride outraged, triumph- 
ing in humanity over love destroyed; and 
Heaven, in that human crisis, cannot help 
its children. Adelafda, in her pride, be- 
moaned herself over its very absolute and 
necessary indulgence; for she had reflected, 
had meditated, had speculated, all in vain, 
to understand why Porphyro had thus in- 
sulted, through her royalty, her womanhood. 
It was Porphyro whom, in all those letters, 
she had addressed ; and Porphyro, as man, 
as gentleman, as soldier, as director — albeit 
she no longer loved him — was, indeed, diffi- 
cult to realize in insult towards woman, fre- 
quent as had been his lapses ^- unknown to 
her — from the severity of virtue, and he had 
actually never failed in kindness to any hu- 
man being. 

There is limit to all anguish, unless meant 
to kill, and simple wound to neither love nor 
pride does that The limit crossed her ex- 
istence suddenly, and quickly, as a line across 
the daylight drawn, and made an electric 
pathway. In fact, by electricity she was told, 
through silent rushing whisper it made her 
ware, that Porphyro, on a certain day — 
breathed, too, in silent mention its near date 
— would visit her. And that was all; no 
fate a woman cherishes, to be left in igno- 
rance of a man's will towards her, even in 
so slight a matter as a visit ; for Adelafda 
was woman enough to be sensitive on that 
point ; she would, lovelessly expecting him, 
right royally receive him, in revenge — not 
of him, but of herself — that she could not 
with fairer and tenderer honor greet him, and 
because all yearning for his coming ceased. 

The limit of the hundred years sleep made 
scarcely livelier noise through the enchanted 
palace. She sent for the grand chamberlain, 
she called the ministers ; the decorator of 
apartments was alone with her for hours in 
her room. Her commands, which instituted 
arrangements the most profuse, the most 
superb, and peremptorily royal, were issued 
with haughtiness, with resolution,'with cour- 
age ; affecting her servants unresistingly. 
Beyond Cleopatra's super-feminine fascina- 
tion, or Catherine's brazen sex-defiance, or 
the iron tact of Austria's typicial empress, 
seemed the power of this paie girl's will, for 
the first time breathed in words. None 
questioned the undeniable mystery of her 
mood ; all hastened to achieve its large de- 
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ngna-^wlkoK resoHidifce their ''final ^use,*' 
mint be postponed a page or two. 

Time Drought the morning of Forphyro's 
visit. The precise hour of that event had 
been left out of mention, and Adelaida — 
whether it should prove to be ecorly or late 
— did not choose to appear, as she felt, ixor 
patient. She therefore lingered long in her 
sleeping chamber, now left clear to her, for 
QeraMme had been, in the safest hands of 
all the world for her, removed away. Ade- 
laida wore her conv^itual dress— would she 
retain that too P However that was to be, 
she now leaned listlessly .to the sight, on the 
sill of the open window. Thoughts bright 
and dark, like wings of birds crossing, now 
in sunshine, now in shadow, the face of day, 
swept softly the empyrean of her spirit. 
That empyrean seemed an immensity of 
solitude. For the thoughts were not antici- 
pations — they rushed from the chasm of 
the past, hence their shifting light and dark- 
ness — hence their incapabiHty to oompamon 
or console the present, or wmsper promise 
for the future. In Skct, her mind had 
asjnred to that rarest frame, in which flesh 
must perish prematurely, unless drawn for- 
cibly earthwards by the warm breath of 
human sympathy, or the magnetism of long- 
suffering love; too rare an atmosphere to 
breathe in — too high above manlund, and 
yet too fSar — how far below the lowest 
heaven! The dead love's ^host, invisible, 
haunted that solitude with its own empty, 
unseen, voiceless presence, making itself 
felt by creating, within solitude a solitude. 
And the new and living love seemed as far 
as Heaven, as unknown as angels' faces, as 
impossible to realize, through sense, as Qod 
Hmisel£ 

These rare moods beguiled he^. Certain 
that all her preparation^^ were complete, she 
heeded not the momeniA, as they melted into 
nunutes, nor the minutes, as they slowly 
lengthened into hours. In reality, she passed 
four hours as it were thus suspendied between 
earth and heaven. 

In the glowing, burning afternoon, the 
still hot hour when the sun drove all orear 
tures to the shade, and the shadow brought 
them sleep — the time when the very flowers 
seemed to dream, and the fruit looked 
diarmed like the golden bunches of Hespe- 
rian ^ves, when the lucid sky lay face to 
ituce m light with the lustre-dissolved depths 
of the lovely bay $ then a great sound of a 
silver clarion gushed through space, making 
itself a way irresistible as a lightning or a 
wind. Adelaida alone, and vividly awiUte, 
heard it fearfully: — it seemed to transfix 
her brain, its echoes thrilled and rang iJbere 
like the pulses of a sudden wound. And 
before the old gray convent walls had trem- 
bled out their last vibration, a second salute 
pealed silvery — this time as breathing soft 
as the shell of Orpheus heard in the depths 
of the darkest fbrest. Not withering mto 



silence this — but proloi^^ed, and passing 
into a superb and ardent strain, the peculiar 
double-ciidence, at once mellow^ and ear- 
piercing, of metallic instruments in concert 
unqualified by wood or striog; 

A bass of drums, rolling on into the city's 
silence, seemed to rock the martial measure 
on its heavy mcmotone, but not the martial 
measure only, another sound, deeper and, 
though as regular, intermitted, wnich the 
melcdy was not ; this other sound seemed to 
echo &om under ground th? dull throb of the 
stricken parchment on the air. And it 
seemed to the imagination of Adelafda, fired 
suddenly, like the tread of a great army» 
trampling forwfs^ds to destruction. For an 
instant the listener quailed; she was woman 
after all, and the blood seemed to cease its 
coursing, and stand in her veins ice-stilL 
The next it rushed back to her heart witih 
the courage of a thousand virgins, in their 
purity secure. She waited not a moment 
after that-— 'the tune was come for energy, 
if not action : sue nastened into the court- 
yard, where her carriage had the whole mom* 
ukg waited, and in ten minutes more was 
safe within the palace. Now its prepan^ 
tions seemed doubly necessary, as guarded 
by hundreds of soldiers and men, they 
would suffice for welcome— » for defi^uice— > 
or for defence. 

But the purest-minded imaginative woman 
may mistake a man, especially a man she 
has once loved too carefully, and now too 
carefully dislikes. The silvery blasting chal* 
lenge had been a peaceful one, if triumphant 
as pacific; and even Adelaf da rallied, and 
half-disdained herself, when she heard the 
music and the march draw nearer ; knowina 
then that both had entered at her gates, ana 
been received there by her own especial ser-> 
vants, appointed by herself to watch all df^ 
for Forphyro, whose arrival all had exjpectea, 
without being aware of the special mtures 
which should invest it. 

She placed herself at the central window 
of the seven which spread wide their crystal 
sheets in front of the largest reception room. 
She had not changed her dress, and its 
sombre quietude contrasted most singularly 
with the dazzling array and roval superfluity 
around her, but not so remarkably as with 
the picture which, a few seconds after she 
had tak^ there her station, dropped as it 
were by magic before her eyes. 

Across the lawn, whose emerald enamd 
sloped half a mile towards the bay, there 
swept suddenly a glittering crowd of guards 
not ners, and drew up statue-still : — a band^ 
the^ most superbly mounted, and waUdnff 
their horses to the tune — now chastened 
audibly, while the dnuns were silent, fol- 
lowed, and arranged themselves at an angle 
with die guards. The uplifted instruments, 
the arms and harness, save under the sun a 
glor)' like molten metal; no eye could rest 
on it for long. Lastly, across the double 
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dieen, ontdhimBg it ftr wi AmtM Mai nhmr 
blaze, was slowly drawn an efuipi^je, wUim 
with its eight steeds, whose heatn w«e held 
by sixteen men, closed ^ko angle, md was 
nearest the frontage ci the fwlaee. 

The moment she caught a g^fise of this, 
and even before it rested, toe princess left 
the window, cnrossed the room, and passed 
down the broad stair to the broader terrace. 
She knew her place as a woman, and there- 
fere advanced not further. Indeed there 
would not have been time. The doer of 
Ibe carriage was opened. Porphyro stepped 
out immediately, and hastily <^os8ed the 
snace still stretched between them. And in 
Inat brief interral ehe had recovered her 
fall consciousness and control An almost 
touching impression affected her just then, 
•f l^e mdifference to circumstance of Por- 
phyrons personality. Looking at once slighter 
and stronger, plainer and more interesting 
than ever, dressed simply in Uack, without 
badge or ornament to vulgarise, he seemed 
m&re than ever distinct both from men and 
tfieir inventions ; and as to the pomp sur- 
ronndin^ him, he was actually as indepen- 
dent of It, even in his air unchanged — as a 
Woman perfectly beautifiil is of her elegant 
drawing room, or her graceful toilet He 
was himself — why had he sought assimila- 
tion with the many through a medium th^ 
despised P So questioned Adelafda her own 
taste ; not yet her heart responded, for ^he 
had not seen aUf and she yet guessed noth- 

j?orphyro trod the etep of the terrace be- 
neath ner, and without rising to the exact 
level, sank on $he marble at her feet. As 
^ okL accustomed, she had simply extended 
her hand. For the first time, mstead of 
touching it with his, he kissed it Strange 
•memory of another kiss — tiie only pressure 
o( human Up she ever felt -* returned to 
her : not painful as this new salute, which in 
old days (so short a while ago) she had 
longed for with all the jealous mnooence of 
passion. Now she drew her hand back 
quickly, she could not endure the pressure, 
n prolonged— as it seemed it might be. 
Ana Porphyro lifted his head in amaze* 
ment — quite sincere. Their eyes met; for 
Uie first time his spirit shrank from its full 
eonfidence ; — never had her eyes faced 
him so sierenely or so long, or with so little 
trouble in their gentle glory. And — stranger 
1^1 — she addressed mm at o&oe in accents 
faitimate and haughty — too haughty for 
a woman in the sweet suspense of hope, 
too intimate fer a woman who loves pro- 
foundly, with as much modesty as pas- 
idon. 

^ I rejoice to see you, for your presence 
Assures me of your consent to my arrange- 
ment. Now excuse me but for an instant ; 
•^my curiosity is strongly excited. I ex- 
pected you as usual. — And I see — " 

What saw she that filled her ghince with 



shadefesr ]adignsCion» and veareely Ma i hed 
contemntP Used to vain pomp from her 
cradle, liow surmniaed or mystified her ihisi 
How rtung it ner sns|»icbn P Alas for him 
this time ; she saw, she comprehended, and 
she sickened at the mystery fiilfiUed. Yet, 
it had been distinctly forecast for her, had 
she but then regarded it — how long i^of 
Truthful had been the prophet, who wf« no 
longer there, to behold die slsrict accom- 
plishment of his previsiott. 

Accomplished not in tiiose superb rags of 
puq)le, nor those sublime drugs of metal, 
nor in the plmnes snow-tufted of the milk- 
white steeds ; nor in the dazzling panel, on 
whose mirface gleamed ike iris, with golden 
ceirtral cipher of a single letter ; nor m the 
silk-soft ttning of the chariot, iris smd stu^ 
besprrat ; nor in the star taid iris, reiterated 
on every breast, save that of him whose 
double sign they were. These were ooo* 
eeits, — and li they sprang from human 
vanity, how much noMer he who shall re* 
veal, than he who hides, his special weak- 
ness. But, stay $ the frame of the caniag«» 
raised like a canopy of silver frostwtnk, 
supported an imperial crown. 

'* Grant me a short interview alone ; I will 
lead the way," was her first remark. Its 
assurance, rather of tone than of phrase, 
momentarily shook the worid-tested and 
empire-fbunding audacity of Porphyro. To 
j^uck the lily was not then so easy — aH>eit 
It had so shght a stem, mid frtdl a blossom* 
He had to fellow her, for she walked on 
rapidly. And though in his first youth he 
had dreamed, his dreams were numbered— 
the last approached its dissolution. He was 
wide awake enough to pwceive precisely the 
path they took; a void and silent path 
through a delicate and quivering shade. 
Incomprehensible was her treatment; yet 
he coiud not complain, fer where she took 
Inm, thither she also went It was to the 
convent, and she gave him no rest nor satis- 
iiu^n un^ the door of her own chamber 
was closed, and they within it Never had 
Porphyrons nerves received a shock at once 
so subtle and so violent ; the change from 
the dazzling show which lately framed him 
as its idea, to the colorless ana almost grim 
sechision round him now, was not so stun- 
ning as the difference between his late cer- 
tainty of success in love, and his present 
depression of that conviction — to what 
was actually, though he refused himself so 
to recognize it — despair. 

** Sit down, pray," said Adelafda, kindlr 
but very calmly; '^you must be fatigued 
Indeed, it is a pity you took the trouble 
to eome; a written reply would have suf- 
ficed." 

^ How can you — I had ahnost said, how 
dare you — meet me ^us? I come to be- 
stow what you have so long deserved ^i— 
what so long I yearned to give you. I 
have filled Ae wcvld witik my name ; I am 
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•fc Lut, not woortiiy^ kit m waHkj as one 
•o unworthy ever could be-^of your love.'* 

She recoiled step by step, for step by st^ 
he pressed towards tier. Anger bad rekin* 
died his smothered lorej its splendors Ht 
the faded sea-hue of Ins eyes, and pride 
Crowned darkly pallid from his forenead. 
Two such passions neTW struggled in em- 
braoe so close, so strong ; one ivust destroy 
the other, or both die. 

At last she touched the waU of the narrow 
room. Still he advanced, and with a ges^ 
^ tuie at once supplicating and hnpeiious, 
stntched out his hands. They ml upon 
k» robe and glided down its fdds, for ner 
hands were close gathered to her bosom. 
At his touch upon her raiment she shook it, 
removing her hands for the purpose — then 
eroilked them as before. At that sign of 
what he thought to be a si^er-refined oo- 
faetry oi action, he fell back to the opposite 



'' Strange conduct, strange re{^," she 
idd, ** whether meant as assent or negative 
to my request." 

^Nor do I understand)" he saswwed; 
wad sudden dejection struck through Yob 
^oice. The painAil accent called upon her 
Tast benevolence; she had net meant to 
hurt a man, only to keep a lover from her 
{Kresence. 

^ Forgive me ; Fwas perhaps ungrateful, 
Ibr it was good of you to come. I grant 
you have many rights to be displeased, but 
you, who are so generous, remember mineJ* 

*< Yours— your rights? Ah, bi^htest, 
who remen^rb them as I P Am I not here 
to protect them in protecting you? " 

^ Peace, peace ! " Her spirit rose again. 
** Must I remind you, that I — whom, as a 
iroman, you have neithw understood nor 
treated with consideration— that I did not 
address you in a stiain to deserve thiM re- 
•ponsob That I asked you a question coor 
oemii^ a state secret tietween us •— a rtate 
secret between two sovereigns, not between 
s woman and a man." 

Poiphyro changed from pallor to a wan- 
Bess in which withered the last tint of life. 
His eyes were dropped, but not with the 
old erafty fascination. Adelaida had to call 
ail her courage from hervir^pn conscience 
in <mler to carry on the interview, so deeply 
did it pain her to see that look, whidi, if not 
shame, was pride in closest eontaet with it 
<— *< high places made low." 

** Listen," she said, in a gentle voice, that 
was yet cold as icicles that drop on the im- 
penetrable marble. ** I do believe you are 
a great man ; you are, in comparison with 
most old rulers, and all the rulers of this 
mgOf a good man. But there was a time 
wiien I thought you best of all in every age 
— I thought you perfect Ah, well iiave I 
been pumshea! You knew it: you also 
knew that you made me unhaj^y, else your 
lace would not change, your eyes would not 
26 



lewer^ in my sight, weait ereatart Hiat 1 am^ 
and full of firats. You knew I was vm- 

ppy, and you let me suffer." 

^1 suffered myself^" smd Forphyro, shn- 
ply, brou^ down to strict fact by lier dlain- 
spMking, how impossible, if she still loved 
hun, how unlike her when she did ! 
' ** I knew it. Stay ! I throw myself on 
your generosity; for no woman, perhaps^ 
ev«r spoke so freely te a awn before. That 
is scarcely my fealt, however; for I was 
afraid once to whisper in your pres^ice, lest 
I should displease yoo. Yes, I thougirt yoa • 
perfect then." 

** Is any perfect i^on eartii ? " asked For- 
phyro, pointedly; mit the ^oint was IdunI 
-^^ the wei^on umessly recoiled. 

** There is one individual, whose dreum^ 
stances, if not himself have attained, in his 
own eyes, perfection. I am sure, at least, 
that half an hour ago he thought so ; thai 
he thought, before God end man, he had 
realized a perfect destiny. And a man's 
ebeomstances are always set down to his 
oharact^, by men; just as diance is God to 
most of them. After saying so much, may 
I speak further P^ 

" Speak ahra)^ evm if to torture me.* 
And, to do him iwstioe^ he looked as if his 
prid^, if not ha love, was racked. 

** I wrote to you ingenuowdy, trustingly, 
not as a woman. That, however, I have 
said before. I addressed your honor and 
yoiur intellect. I whed to give you somoi- 
thing which would enable you to benefit 
maolcind. Little knew I how enormously 
ymi had benefited by aieii. I dedred you to 
accept my kingdom, ndnch, smsU as it is, I 
am imfit to govern; to wear my crown, 
which, light and little as it is, is too heavy 
with responsibilitv for me to wear. Ana 
how do you reply r How do you venture to 
come, unl^dden r " 

<< Adelaide I" 

^ Yes, unbidden. Do you think I am a 
woman to beckon a man to my hand ^ or to 
wish a man near my heart, when he has di- 
vided himself from that suffering which all 
life has been my life P Should I have in- 
vited youP Did I not rather oommandf 
And did my heart sound in my invitation? 
Are you too modest inwardly, d^»te your 
outletting pride, to t€Jte my meaning : that 
my conscience, not my heart, had writtoD 
your name on its fair fece, as fair as it? 1 
knew how you oouM gov«m j and I woi^d 
have had you, as I would have you st^, 
include my poor seetion of misguided and 
tormented humanity under your great diree- 
tion and stroag ecmtroL I knew not then 
what you had further taken for yourself -<- 
fBotiei at your subjeets* exbense." 

Forphyro was atanaed ; he had only read 
women m their common dpher ; this eftor* 
ac4er^ his passion, in adoring its fleshy tah- 
emaale, had overlooked. 

''£ux«ly," ha lemonslrated, «< yon do nat 
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treat me tbot, bectfom I Have earned-^ 
wbat I might sav» if any might, that I de- 
serve — a crowu." 

^' Did I not entreat yon to attend, to bear 
with me ? I have ffone from my meanii^, 
but, indeed, I am rowildered and unhappy. 
In losing you, I lost much, Porphyro." 

"But I come to claim you — to eiye my^ 
•elf " 

'^Silence!" she answored, thrillingly. 
''WiU you never understand? Do you 
tiiink I am a person to waste words 
TagueiyP to torture myself besides for wil- 
fulness?" 

"At once — ovh onoe, hear me plainly,'' 
he turoke in, actually at once too literal and 
too impassioned to believe she was sincere 
in her retreat, and too ignorant to appre- 
hend rightly what she hinted. "At onoe, I 
offer you my crown, my hand, my love ; wiU 
vou take them? Answer me, and quickly; 
for, hard as you think me, I tremble." 

^ He really trembled ; never before had she 
g:iven him credit for that sign of weakness 
strong men disdain themselves for, but all 
women honor in them. 

" I am truly' sorry that you asked me ; 
you might have spared — I wished you to 
apare us both. I cannot marry you." 

Porphyro had been shot at in the streets 
three times, and never started ; had philos- 
ophized twice in prison, when sent there /or 
^f€ ; had s^ulated forty years on the pos- 
sible reversion to him of an old, old doom, 
by all but himself deemed dead, and at last 
lealized it He had> in fact, received so 
many shocks wi^i ao much calmness, that 
he met this blow worthily — that is, as 
^becomes a worldly man, whose dignity 
is a jewel even dearer to him than his 
honor. 

" I am sorry," he replied, and ceased 
trembling in her sight by a mighty effort, 
which drove his passion inwards and for- 
ever. " You would have been the ornament 
of the throne — the best crown of the em- 
pire; I say nothing of myself; my com- 
plaint is not for your ears, as my affliction 
cannot touch your heart." 

" You shall not assume misconception. I 
loved you when I saw you— you made me 
love you ; I had none else to love, and Nature 
had for me no soul, for then none of her 
children loved me. You asked morewoo- 
ingiy than in words, for my love. I gave it 
freely. Then you received it without re- 
sponse ; it was 90 you treated a virtuous 
woman, as if she haa thrust herself on your 
notice publicly. You drew out my whole 
..heart, as the sun opens a flower to himself, 
and then your icebolt withered it." 

Porphyro was affhast It is not too much 
to say, that throu^ her vivid representation 
o£ what a less chaste woman would have con- 
• cealed^ be first caught a glimpse of his own 
error. Irreparable now ! For the pain and 
ahaaie she nad perceived at first same not 



from a eause she tnspected, but from out 
less noble and less manly, if more admirable 
in the worM's wide shallow gaze. He had 
felt pcfinedf because she bent not to him as 
of old ; she no longer adored him, and he 
loved aidoration ; he could no lonfi|er master 
her, she controlled herself! But he had felt 
ashamedf because he had deceived her in his 
designs from the beginning, and had wrought 
the deception to make way for himself to 
eseapefrom her contempt, in case he failed. 
If sne knew sot he had aspired to a crown, 
she would neither pity nor despise him for . 
not attaining it But now, what had been 
his error, or what/ctt he his error now ? He 
had not loved enough ; his love had not been 
strong enough, nor all-sufficient to direct his 
passion ri^huy ; he relied too much upon her 
faith, a thmg so frail and fleeting in a wdknan 
who is loved with lees than a man's whole 
power ; though in her, beloved to the utmoat 
and honorably worshipped, the faith is s 
thing eternal and of eternal freshness. 

Still, it was not in P(»:phyro to con^ot 
himsdf of this error, even felt, unconvicted 
by her ; nor was it in him to give up directijr ; 
he too ardently desired success in this hk 
scheme, for it was a scheme in which other 
hopes were concerned than those alone of 
love. 

*<You will, at least, explain to me ih* 
reason. Is it simply because I have attained 
supremacy, whose sign you do not reccwmae 
as one of which I forewarned you ? Or ia 
it because I delayed my hopes, you punish 
me? — because I esteemed myself, m my 
mere person and character; unworthy <» 
yours ? If I mistook, have not great men 
mistaken? Were not women the first to 
pardon — the last to punish such ? " 

"To pardon — to punish! — how dan 
you so address me? To punish — above 
all, to punish one who has injured me, is not 
my way. And one who has not injured me, 
how shall I even pardon f If you will be 
told, you shall hear. Heaven is my witnesa, 
I would have avoided both. I wrote to you 
on purpose. I might have said it was beciause 
you deceived me ; there was a time when It 
would have been the truth ; smd though hard 
it would have been to myself to refuse you 
then, I would have done it I might also 
have averred it was because you kept me m 
suspense ; for long and long was the loneli- 
ness you had created for me in making my 
heart need you. But not these reasons 
together now suffice ; they are but a part of 
the truth, and not its essence. I, too, have 
erred, and I confess it I have swerved from 
fidth in you. But I wish not to add hypoc- 
risy to natural foiling. I wish to be honest, 
Mid tell you that I dare not marry you, be- 
cause I no longer love you. This is the real, 
and should be the only reason." 

There was silence — r she hoped he would 
not break it ; she hoped he would depart 
She turned from him to the window sill^ and 
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the light fell on every line of her face— no 
shade was there. He came a little forward 
to examine it, to find if there were but a 
shade of pitv, or ray of fond regret. And he 
saw how softy yet grave, was the expression 
— the glance heaven-directed, filled with 
what seemed quenchless, if it were tearless, 
melancholy. So, like a person at once pas- 
sionate and perverse, he would not give up 
hope because she bade him, tirhile yet she 
showed herself unhappy in the^ least degree, 
if far, far happier tlum himself. Rather, in 
such a nature, hope, stricken from its near 
summit of certainty, prevailed too lowly, too 
prayerfully in self-revenge ; and'j)ride could 
prevail no longer against the selfishness, 
which, in that hour, revensed itself on her 
because she could not gratify it. 

**It is cruel — cruel — and crudest, be- 
cause so utterly unlike you — you have torn 
TOUT own image, like tmit of an angel, from 
its shrine,— never again shall I so behold 
you, unhappy that I am ! Unlike you, as I 
knew you, and adored you, to dash the cup 
from thii'sty lips! And to judge hardly, 
harshly, bitterly, is more unlike you. You 
did not so judge the dead, whom m life you 
could not honor. You did not so judge the 
murderer, whose escape you sealed with 
your free permission — nor the innocent, 
who died too soon for you to save, and 
whose sanctified memory you have written 
taintlier tht^n any canonization." 

All the world by this time knew the stoiy 
of the innocent who had suffered, and the 
guilty who had ffone free, nameless the 
latter, the former blazoned every where, as 
on a pure white stone. 

** You have broken my heart — you have 
crushed my pride — you have stoned to 
death my happiness — and under it my 
usefulness will be buried ; how can I labor 
the dry length of life, uncomforted — 
alone?'* He continued bitterly; — "You 
will be answerable for my errors, for you 
alone could convict me of them, could de- 
stroy them, could charm mv being from the 
growth of fresh ones. Waste, wild, and 
overrun with weeds, will be my pathway 
now. ... It would have bloomed a 
garden, whose increase would have blessed 
humanity to farthest time ; its flowers would 
have sprung beneath your smiles, its fruits 
your presence would have ripened in me. 
For your smile is all the encouragement 
after which I languish ; your frown alone is | 
condenmation to me. ... A tear shed | 
on my bosom would have melted my heart j 
to all mine enemies, and a kiss have sealed 
my peace with the whole world. Now mv 
sceptre shall be a rod of iron, my 6rown shall 
not be colder or more sunless than the sur- i 
face of my soul presented to the universe. | 
And for this you have Uved — you, a weak , 
and tender woman ; 'shelterless, unprotected ; [ 
and alone. Yes, alone — as 1.** j 

No need for the failing voice, the smoth- : 



ered sigh, the retreat still hastier, yet farther, 
towards the door. Hi$ words had done the 
work ; they were forged like acts in the brain, 
to do. At first threatening almost, and then 
wholly subdued ; in both cases, their power 
came from the soft, soft voice, whose pathos 
was won from vnU — not from nature over- 
brimmed with inward tears and fainting in 
supplication. Poor girl, poor woman, late* 
loving, but now beloved ! here struck Por* 
phyro a bolder stroke, disguising its double 
edge and chilling mettle, with the tenderness 
that breathed on both a mist too soft for 
tears, yet containing the soul of tears, as 
white mist of the morning holds the 
dew. .... 

Had she been selfish P had she studied her 
own pride, petted her own heart, too much ? 
spiritualizea her aspirations too highly? And 
he suffered. He had deceived her, had tor* 
tured her fiedth with needless trial, but still 
he loved her. Faithful, when she had fallen 
from faith. .... What mattered it, 
if she married him ? none would guess her 
secret history, and he who had contemplated 
her defection towards him, w:a« now — in- 
the moment of sharpest test— -right ready- 
to forgive it, and receive her, in face of the 
whole world, his wife. ... Of what use 
to that world, alone and crownless, could she 
be? And now, if through ker he went 
astray? 

Now this mood was no contemptible de- 
cline in resolve from weakness moral, nor 
sentimental excitation of the sex ; she was 
incapable of either. But he had done the 
best for himself, in representing himself as 
dependent on her in the least and lowest 
degree. Never was womMi in so lone a 
plight — without parents, or fraternal friends 
or sisters. The last of a race extinct, if she 
died childless, and unnoticed in history, if 
she died unmarried ; tiiese two facts might 
have driven another woman straight into the 
shelter and recognized honor of matrimonj. 
But they would have deterred her. Still to 
be alone — to have no bosom friend nor Kfe- 
enwoven intimate. Above aU, to be of use 
— to aid another — another who yearned for 
her as coTrmanion more than mistress ; to be 
represented — to be believed. Never had 
her happiness, her safety, nor her real value 
as an individual, been in such danger. She 
turned suddenly, deeply-touched and. truth- 
fully, by all the conflicting impressions of her 
soul, her conscience, and her mind : not her 
heart, that beat still and changeless under 
all. She beheld a countenance which had 
once attracted, and now as physically re- 
pelled her ; it was stamped with stem depres- 
sion, fast cooling down, like iron lately hot, 
to a determinate and endurant hardness ; -« 
should that iron enter his soul at her plea«» 
ure, and for her pleasure only? 

Porphyro, witnout looking, saw his ad- 
vantage, and took advantage of itj — whirt 
lever, whose whole aim iseartiily, would 
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not P He ^Tttieed tcHrtrds her ; he lingered 
in advancing, she trembled^ birt no longer 
shrunk away. Her eyes filled with a sudden 
dew, wbidi die had not thought would swell 
-^ the only felt the swelling at her inmost 
heart— the yearning for another too far 
away, whom nature, true to herself, would 
yearn for in Ihe nlaoe <^ one too near. And 
the tears saved her, for she would not have 
ihig one behold them, nor offer to wine them 
from her eyes. She raised her hana, which 
in another instant she might have out- 
steetched towards him, eternally beyond 
recalL She raised it to her eyes, and 
cowed them, and longed out of the sud- 
den darkness for some other Light than 
light. 

While doing so there came an answer, a 
soft and neailv noiseless rustle, lower than 
the south wind's summer breath, stiller than 
the slnver of the air through the tops of the 
long grass, withal as palpable as each, and 
more Uoinff than both together. In a mo- 
ment more, the sound passed into a touch 
-«-a touch ineffable, without pressure or 
detention, least like human fingers, and im- 
parting no hint of human presence. She 
snatched her hand away — she looked ; and 
tiirough the dim rainbow-twinkle of the sup- 
pressed tear-drops, ihe beheld her carrier 
dove. The darling of her regrets, the idol 
of her longings, had returned — and not too 
late 

Except for itself! — The constant, aspir- 
ing creature, who shall name it soulless? 
Except for itself-- too late for it — it had 
touched her hand, in token of fSedth fulfilled 
unto the end, and faith's farewell, then fallen 
cm her bosom. It would have fallen lower 
-—its impulse y^ extinct — but that she 
eaught it, and pressed its beak to her living 
ISps, and tried to breathe into it, and held its 
met in her warm palm in vain ; relaxed and 
chill, they took no hold. Too long had 
been its wav across the airv wilderness, and 
weariness had spent itseli to death. Its 
eyes, whose brilliant circles had expressed a 
love that shamed all huroan tenderness, 
whose glance fixed on one far point unseen, 
had surpassed «11 human constancy, had 
dropped under a dull film. It had won its 
rest, and earned it. Ah, that our rest might 
be won from our desert, and earned so well, 
tweet dove ! 

Over no human grave had Adelafda ever 
wept, no death she had ever mourned. But 
now she felt as though, in naming herself 
Inendbsa and forlorn, she had overlooked a 
treasure, a friend, a sister, or a soul who 
loved her best Her tears burst forth with- 
out control. Porphyrons presence was nei- 
thfflr preventive nor restraint. Over the 
aoft dead thing she wept such tears, as 
while he saw wem, he lealously coveted. 
At that instant he felt as if he would die, so 
ia be wept for by her ; so lamented even |br 
cneahor^hour. 



fiut his mood changed, when she untied a 
paper — onlv a slip of paper — beneath its 
iring. He had not expected that; he did 
not even identifv the gathered angel as a 
earrier-pigeon ; in l^ese days seldom sent 
except on errands of ^echless or separated 
lovers. 

"Few and short •* were the words of 
the message for which she had (uncon- 
sciously) waited ; yet they saved her — they 
came before the sacrifice she was about to 
make was o^ed. Offered — even if not 
accepted— had the sacrifice been, that mes- 
sage would have come too late. 

It waa but a slip — a scrap — and it car* 
ried only these expressions. <*I have been 
mad oncei and I am going mad again, if 
they leave me here. I am not mSi now, 
whim I call on you to deliver me — to come 
to me; your presence alone can save me. 
And I ask no more.*' It was dated from the 
House of Health, at a certain town in north- 
em Prussia; su^cieht to guide her thither, 
though she knew not the direction nor the 
road. 

Porphvro was not disinterested. He was 
even selfish, as we have shown. But on see- 
ing her iace — or its unspeakable change 
from misery to joy, as she opened and read 
the little note, nis purpose changed, or 
rather turned to the temper he shomd have 
fthown at first. Of course, he thought of a 
lover — that was to be expected ; of course, 
he was jealous, thereibre nis pride rallied ; 
of course, he blamed the unknown for hav- 
ing ravished her love from him. And he 
would have blamed her if he could, but, to 
do him justice, he loved her too much not 
to desire her happiness; and once con<» 
vinced that it depended on anothert he 
was ready— almost willing — to give up his 
cause. 

" A message from a friend P ** he observed 
hau^tily — he had meant to tone it humbly. 

"From a friend in trouble," answered she, 
with ifeal humility — which tiirough love 
sounded proud. 

Next day, at the hour of noon, Belvidcre 
learned thi reason for which the extraordi- 
nary preparations had been made— the 
consummation of state accomplished in the 
council-chamber of the kingdom, before rep- 
resentatives gathered from every dass; 
Adelafda — not renounced her rights — but 
made them over to another. Poiphyro, 
standing at her side, accepted her gin m a 
short speech— the most heartily eloquent 
he ever made. He pledged himself to do 
his best for her people, and nobly redeemed 
his pledge. But those, who listening to the 
strong words of the Emperor of iHb, had 
known him as the untitled and cosmofjolitan 
Porphyro, remarked a ^ale languor in wa 
countenance, a subtle fur of self-reproaeh, 
and, above all, a steadfast melancholy, which 
had not belonged to him in those old iion 
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dtkjn when FaAo was barren for hiBi^ ancNhe 
H«aT«i8 over hie petitioii *' a$ brase." Was 
it the golden doom that thua affected him 
with man's least earthlj passbn— gpsatitude 
— or a deeper mystery stall, which none in- 
terpreted — charged with no golden happi- 
nesBf nor treasure more precious than goJdP 



CHAPTiai XXXIV. 

Had Bodomant been really madP Did 
ever any, who had really been mad, ooi^ms 
it on. his return to sanity? They say so — 
but like many, questions of the sehool of 
me^cine (dumb and deaf oraole to the mil- 
lion) it may be answered with more chance 
of touching near the truth, by the technically 
ignorant, toan by the professionally taught. 
May not firensv counterfeit be more temble 
to its victim tnan real frensy f seeing that, 
in the former case, the reason unwaq>ed 
gmsps the agony of the nerves with appre- 
eiation. And is it strange that common 
men. misname them — honestlv, through 
mistake of the awftd nature duplicate, which 
4eem9 identical P But it may be almost cer- 
tainly asserted thnt of real madness, as of 
actual death, none give us evidence in ex- 
planation. It seem« in madness counterfeit 
— the insane condition of the nerves de- 

Sressed or overwrought— and which inr 
uoes a pesfect raving after sympathy and a 
tongue unchained in self-confessions, as it 
seems in trance — that counterfeit death 
which physicians tremble to announce, and 
cannot master, and from whose dread phase 
of suspension the wakened sleeper tells such 
strange sweet stories of what it hu seen, 
and heard, and felt ; the ecstasies, the music, 
the meeting of old friends in new bright 
homes. But they who were restored mm 
death — real death — by mirade, bf their 
experience gave no sign. Nor do the mad, 
restored. 

The sternest apostle of the twelve orders 
parents not to provoke their children. A 
master of modem writers, who has a voice, 
thrilUngly reminded parents-*- who expect 
all duty from their childrmi — to Mm at 
least first their own duty towards those they 
bare. But yet» with the misery which fills 
the earth throv^ their injudidouaness, thsir 
injustice, their ignorance — parents are 
neither charged noK connected. In fact* in 
oonmM>n cases of ordinarv ohaiicten, the 
sufferings entailed on children aUter tbnr 
first inmncy are, as it were, a part of eduea- 
tional discipline — wholesome, of course, 
perhaps necessary, and it may be even 
kindlv, as it tends to prepare them for the 
earthly discipline jof experience, and the 
heavenly discipline of sorrow. Such char- 
acters in routine ordinarily mrvive the mis- 



undeirstandia^ «sji mistreatmeate of their 
childhood, without injury to their moral 
constitutions, or check to their mental 
^rowtibu But not so the exceptional, who 
m every estate and rai^, the farther they be 
indrawn from general sympathy, and the 
less they resen^ue their routine eompaniona,^ 
the less meet special sympathy — the moiie' 
are diaabanced vj the uttfe competition (kT 
the equal crowd. Above all, in their homes, 
where 4hey naturally expect tenderness and 
forbearance— those elements of 8ympath|^ 
— as their due, they cannot exact either, 
for, in the minority, they do not exist. The 
super-Spartan hardness and heart-defiance 
of parents towards their children results leas 
from secretly indulged selfishness tiian from 
callous vanity — the old idea (fit to be ex- 
ploded with Uoody nursery horrors and 
blaekest fables of the supreme evil) that the 
young ihink their elders fo(^, but the elder 
know the young to be so. 

This conscienceless indifference to the life 
within, this heartless supervision of the life 
without, often and often seal premature de- 
velopment — always so delicate and so av* 
dent — for quick diseaae — disease that kills. 
Happy, thrice happy, those who die^niie to 
be munbered and glorified with, the martyr^ 
dom' of innocence. But most unhappy those, 
who, physically resistant, or strong^spirited 
sufficiently, survive — survive, to endure the 
blight of the intellect, that should have 
opened in perfection ; the atony of the natu- 
ral affections — the long life-eidmess of the 
exhausted heart. 

Rodomant had been one 6f those unlucky 
for their own comfort, if world-esteemea 
fortunate beings, a child of genius, with its 
peculiar feults and mysterious virtues, soar* 
ing strength and saddening weakness. From 
his childhood misunderstood, he had suffered 
less from mistreatment than frwn the loneli- 
ness engendered by it, and so far its result. 
But stifi, at times, his preoccupation with 
art, ever a healer, better than Nature, of 
human nature ladEing human aympathy, had 
conquered sufiermg and dispelled loneli- 
ness. During the Ml health of the faculties 
pertaining to the imaginative mould, the 
delicious freshness of young creation, sweeter 
than the freshness of youth or spring, he 
perceived not his own want of a paxent's 
neart to sustain, rather than a parent's wis- 
dom to instrucL But in alternative seasoi^, 
when the ideal lay hueleaa and spiritlees 
round him, as a sky under universal doud, 
he suffored negatively and dully, Ins. pride 
would not give the suffering a name, and the 
sense of duty, which generally coexists with 
innocence, pxevuled too powerfrdly to allow 
him to trace the torment to its cause. 
Furthn than this, so long as his genius 
was new, and his senses were responsive 
to all impiessioiis, his mother's narrow 
views and dry existence affected him i|^t, 
any more than the valley mists obsoure 
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Hie Ttsli^ sad load tile breath of the 
traveller 'springmg nearest the mountain 
■ummit. * 

It was the most nnfortunate thing that had 
ever happened to him, to be returned, as it 
were, on her hands — driven to dependence 
^ CD her fot feminine tenderness and care, 
just at the time when he had lost his most 
delicate and powerful sense — that whose 
dosing was to such an organization like 
blindness — total blindness of the sotd. For 
light is indeed the only fitting analogy for 
•sound, and they who are of music's children 
love it better than common eyes love light 

More unfortunate was it yet, because by 
this time she had come to consider him of 
consequence, as he made money, and had lived 
in royal houses. She had boasted of him 
to her curious friends and ignorant acquaint- 
ance — not more ignorant than she, with 
more excuse. She had counted on freedom 
from earthly cares her whole life for the 
future, through his bounty, which she 
named her due, and esteemed as poor part- 
payment for parental kindness and innate 
merit 

And Bodomant, much like all generous 
natures, had wrought himself into a frame 
of filial hope-* a weary, if unuttered, long- 
ing after rest — rest in which quietly to be 
let alone to suffer, and which he fancied 
must be fulfilled on that cold shrine — a 
loveless home. Her heart would surely open 
to him now, after long absence, returned in 
woe, which must be sacred to a mother, and 
her secret— hidden from aU others upon earth. 
The woe was ndt only irreparable, but wrong 
darkened and sharpened it — his own wrong 
against himself. His conscience was tor- 
mented with the indiscretion which had 
drawn down that doom upon his head ; he 
was not bom so fated, at least such was 
his persuasion, and through it he suffered 
doubly. 

Had his mother received him — not to say 
with open arms, but with decent fondness — 
he would have cleared his conscience, and 
opened his whole heart out to her— inju- 
diciously, of course, but impulsively, and 
even gratefully—- gratefril for a friend be- 
tween whom and himself (intercepted by 
fleshly ties) pride need not thrust its bar- 
riers. 

But she was amased, she was vexed, she 
«|s, most of all, cold and hard. She 
wSowed more stupid than he had deemed 
her } he had been of late with a woman the 
wisest of her sex. She showed stupid, for 
he could not hear her voice ; and her face 
— which grim disappointment darkened^ 
her face was as the fiioe of a stranger. 
From that moment, he r^udiated explana- 
tion ; above all, he resolved to conceal from 
her his infirmity. There was, then, but one 
alternative, to seem dumb ; for as he could 
ncj^hear, how without self-betrayal should he 
iawerP 



The very niffht of Ins arrival — aggravated 
to her speciafiy, because he had come in a 
private rojal carriage, which had gone away 
withont him, thus assuring her he bad come» 
not to visit, but to live or stay ; — that same 
night Rodomant, driven on by the last hope 
that merges in despair, went to a physidan 
hard by, who had known him, and pro- 
nounced in childhood upon his "irritable 
genius.'' To Mm, under seal, or rather ab- 
solute oath of secrecy, he confided his cause 
of torment, add submitted for examination 
without a ijiurmur. Baffled completely-^ 
for he could detect no flaw nor organic de- 
fection—this physician called on another, 
specially and solely devoted to the sense of 
hearing, and somewhat arrogant in his pre- 
tentions to inevitable cure. He, too, was 
baffled $ but he left behind hie stricter and 
more intricate search greater mischief than 
he found. The nerves, neutrally deadened 
before, were touched now into livmg torture, 
whose vibrations, of stronger agony than 
pain, seemed to sting and gnaw the very 
centre of sensation. 

Rodomant raved at them bodi, then flunff 
their fees im their faces, and rushed out of 
the house, and straightway sank into a mood 
of gloom and heaviness which might be felt 
— a silent and mortal-daunting mood; he 
never raised Us eyes, he never spoke, scarce 
ever moved, and hardly ever ate ; worst of 
all for himself, he never slept ; condenmed 
all hours of the day and darkness at once 
to hear no hint or the lost music, to catch 
no echo from the breathing world, and to 
listen to a roaring inwards as of a sea that 
whelmed his brain. 

Superstitious to the last and in the lowest 
degree, and afraid — as all the superstitious 
are — of insanity in every form, also like the 
illiterate and unfeeling together, apt to con- 
nect every unknown and unusual symptom 
of sickness or behavior with insanity, the 
mother took her course according to her 
creed of ignorance and mock ideas of duty. 
Directly he had come home, that very night 
while he was in bed, she possessed herself 
of all the money he had brought, and hid it 
for her future use. . 

But a few days afterwards, she communi- 
cated in person with the charitable commits 
tee of a cree asylum in the next town — not 
her native one, in which she lived, — and 
obtained leave for him to be examined, in 
process towards admission, in case he proved 
insane. 

All honor to the jury of sano-sidd minda 
who sat kt jud&:ment upon his. Certainly 
Bodomant scowled upon them as they ap- 
proached, the very image of a dumb mad- 
man; and when they attempted to handle 
him resMted and beat them back, in likeness 
of a strong madman too. His nulse teer- 
ingly rapid, thrillingly high ; his head bum^ 
ing, as if coveted with a red-hot iron plate 
on the ''legioa of the bram/'-*- above all, 
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dnmb, determinately dumb — though h(^ 
bom so. Proof this last of mania rather 
than strict madness, as the blood-^dtation 
was one proof of that, 
. It so happened, therefore, that he was 
removed by force — proof additi(mal and 
conclusive. Would a sane man struggle 
against captivity of the wUl by his brother 
man ? Of course not, — he would go sanely, 
and sanely argue out his sanity. Sut fero- 
cious as he was on the road, despair met 
him at the threshold of the «sylum — that 
house of health — and chained him strong 
as iron on every Joint, and calmed him like 
the snow-sleep nreezing fast the limbs to 
death. Again examineid within the walls, 
he was quiet enough, spirit-sp^t enough, to 
be pronounced harmless, to him a worse 
curse than had he been named dangerous or 
desperate, for it entailed on him the neces- 
sity of contact with those actually mad, 
both those who were reckoned harmless like 
himself, and those who had not always been 
80, but were now reclaimed from the sharper 
discipline which had fined down the charac- 
ter of their frenzy. And if any thing could 
have maddened him, that contact would. 
It certainly drove him desperate in his own 
consciousness, and made him dangerous to 
himself. His flesh crept, his soul revolted 
from those strange faces with all their 
warped expressions — the sidelong glances, 
the furtive leers, the grins without mirth, 
the sighs \j^thout sorrow, here and there the 
spectacle of the rabid instinct, gagged and 
starved, or the saddest of all wandering 
dooms — the melancholy mad«. The hideous 
yearning at last came over him to imitate 
them, to mock their grimaces, their gestures 
— to cower like them under the master- 
keeper's eye. And all night they played 
before his sleepless eves on the dark wall of 
his cell, — lay a sick and dreary incubus 
«pon his dreamless brain. 

At last, controlled by others, when he 
should have controlled himself alone, his 
control grew languid and sank, — gave waV ; 
he cared no longer to maintain it. Tne 
nerve-life, strained to its extremest tension, 
snapped and failed. What seemed a col- 
lapse of the faculties in the annihilation of 
the will, and which was, in fact, the Bern- 
hUmce of madness, followed. Then followed 
ireatmenty instead of simple control and 
vigilance. 

What was deemed and doctored as his 
monomania still remained in form of silence ; 
that is, he would not speak. But while he 
tore his hair and rent his dress, he uttered 
cries like the screams of the dumb, which 
rent the ears of those who heard them, for 
he heard them not. 

Now, the discipline of the asyhim shared 
the age's enlightenment and reform — it 
owned no torture-chamber, nor chain, nor 
whip ; but it was a charitable and a free asy- 
lum* and contained a thousand inmates. How 



should the idiosyncrasies of aU \tB sttidied, 
any more than those of sane children in a 
charity pr free school P They were, like 
these latter, humanely eonsidered^n tht maas^ 
h\it iridwiduaU were unknown among them. 
The Ood-smitten, numbered in heaven, were 
victims unnumbered upon earth. 

They kept Rodomant in the darkness dur* 
ing that paroxysm, to rest his brain, and in 
solitude; that he might not excite others* 
Want of*hearing h^di feU like darkness be* 
fore, but real darkness was superadded now. 
At last, light fare, and frequent fasting from 
that, brought him physically low, and the 
mental torment passmg into the weakness of 
the flesh, decayed. He was therefore released 
from darkness, but still not permitted to 
mingle in the crowd of wandering reasons ^ 
well for him. This being a humane institu* 
tion, innocent recreations were permitted, 
even innocent whims indulged. Kodomant, 
for ihstance, had not been deprived of his 
bird ; indeed, he would have fought for it to 
the death, and none could have laid a finger 
on it without actual danger ; but it had been 
used to darkness, as all trained members oi 
its order are, and suffered nothing from it. 
Sane enough, in his nervous extremity, to be 
afraid of doing it harm, he never touched it 
all that time ; it sat on the perch of its large 
cage in a corner, and as it is called in bird- 
fanciers' jargon, moped ; in reality, that 
which it had in place of a soul, pined after 
the soul that had cherished it. After his re- 
lease from darkness, Rodomant treated it as 
of old — kept it in his bosom, and fed it 
from his hand. No idea of making use of it 
struck him then, for loss of personal free- 
dom at first affected him as with the 
sense of death -— living burial, withal^ 
total and necessary separation from the liv- 
ing /rce. 

The bird drooped; but Rodomant had 
never seen it in its joyous and vivid mood 
— that spiritedness which birds certainly pos- 
sess, if without souls — therefore, he feared 
not for it; and he chose not to notice it? 
more than was necessary, because of its con- 
nection with her. But once reaccustomed ta 
the light, and thankful, if not glad, to be 
alone, he craved to test his powers of com- 
petition, or to discover whether they were 
lost He must, for that end, communicate 
with some one. It was not then to bq 
thought of, for he was resolved as ever n^ 
to speak. There was even a charm to him 
in withholding his voice, because it seemed 
now all he could call his own, anH master in 
secret possession. Idleness, however, was 
unendurable, and at last he brought himself 
to write — he had Uiought of it at first, and 
repudiated it •—on the princess's tablet She 
had put it into his hands at parting. His 
request (simple enough) for pens, ink, and 
paper was instantly granted, though he was 
watched a while, and several of his first ei^ 
sions were carried away to be examined* 
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But, protj^ to be noilaiig b«t serSiblk^H m 
musical notaticm, they were pronowieed 
harmleBs as tfaeir autlKir, t^oii ^irnooe disease 
tiiey tended to tl»ow no light %b spoke 
the committee ; but h«l one of them chanced 
to be a profound muneian, he might have 
traced the disease through all its phases 
metaphysical therein, even to its source ; 
•o inexorable was the science, and so ex* 
pMssive the passion^ of that Ms artistic 
pastime. 

But Rodomant had written at first too ve- 
hemently, and the physical energj^ was spent 
too soon for his peace -^ for nis patience. 
Now, for the first time, idealess, heart-sick, 
hopeless, he turned passiveljr to Heaven, and 
sew, alas ! a face between hmiself and Heav- 
en, which made Heaven shrink to distance 
immeasurable and incare<£ble — beyond his 
soul, his aim, his attainment. For he could 
not reach her — how Heaven, then, which 
must contain her P 

He had no longer the right to love ; at 
least, if he had been really mad, a fact he 
kne\f not that he doubted. Then, of course 
he did not love; he denied to himself the 
possibility ; he would not, again he leaned 
itpott his crushed and uselessly-suspended 
W ilL And again it yielded^ and he charged 
the weakness, lus love's relenting, upon an- 
other ^-^ that other no human soul. On a 
brijpht morning, the bird, pined to thinness, 
which its soft down and delioate full plu- 
ma^ concealed, dashed suddenly — wildly — 
against the window, at that moment closed : 
— then flew round and round the room, 
uttering low calls — Rodomant heard not, 
though he watched its motions with amaee. 
Next, exhausted, its heart panting through 
its whole frame, it perched upon his hand, 
surveying him with expressive, piteous glan- 
. ces — eyes that bemoaned its fate in looks 
more sad than tears. Then flew round the 
room again — and again beat its wings 
against the window. Lastly, came back to 
his hand, and fixed its eyes once more on 

Rodomant correctly interpreted the bird's 
desire — but allowea not to himself that it 
bore the slightest resemblance to his own. 
He would not keep it captive — he had suf- 
fered too strongly in captivity. Long had 
been the bird's captivity — long even as his 
own. It should fly ^- it should go free. But 
#|r it to go free was to go home, happier 
tEsm he and wiser thim its heaven-given 
instinct ; — -it had toings^ and knew how 
to direct tltem in a path along a track- 
less way. 

But, sending the bird without message^ 
would it be recognized and received ? Were 
there not in the winged world more thou- 
sands like it? Was it not long, long since 
she had seen its eyes P What £p she closed 
to it her window — refused to let the com- 
fllissioned stranger enter P This was some 
of the nonsense of lovers' logic. Then there 



.Was move he uttered to his own heart; — *if 
he wrote he must write the truth, he dared 
not tell her Ues^ farther, had she not eom- 
manded him to write in trouble -^ only in 
trouble^— ^and dared he disobey P Besides, 
there could be no harm in writing, and no 
dang^, if he confined himself to strict com* 
plaintk She was most likely, besides, by this 
time married to Porphyro, and as a woman 
safe from him or any man ; — this last false 
afgum^it clinched design. For Rodomant 
no more believed that she had married Por^ 
phyro, thui that she would turn the bird 
away from her window. This noncredence 
resulted not from any knowledge of I^or- 
phyro's imperial realizations, for he had 
neiUier read iter inquired for information, on 
his aecount (since leaving her). So, written 
with a trembling hand, and tied with trem-^ 
bling fingers to the wing of its aerial 
Mercury, the complaint was sent. Wished 
back of course, directly it was too late 
for recall; and contemplated with sullen 
pride, as the sealed sign-manual of self- 
degradation. 

Now, when Adelaida received that com- 
plaint,^ the short, sharp, silent call out of 
torment unnatural, unspeakable, at length 
unbearable — it is not too much to say that 
she sufibred agonies of conscience, as well as 
heart. She had never heard him describe or 
discuss his mother ; but he had ever named 
her with a simpler show of honor Ihan he 
accorded to «tny in his speech, aliwiys saving 
herself alone. But like all noble children 
who have never known a mother, she thought 
a mother musi be the sweetest and the 
safest friend — the surest comforter — the 
most judicious adviser, too. Even now she 
did not know, nor guess, how far his mother 
was to blame ; but she must be to blame, if 
she had permitted others to claim the charge 
of him. Perhaps, however, she considered 
the mother had died suddenly ; for her chajit 
ity was boundlessly suggestive. Then, the 
wnole blame belonged to her herself. She 
had let him |^—- cdone, friendless, without 
security for his fhture. In &ct, at the mo- 
ment of his departure, she had erred, and 
that the first time in her life, through pride 
— a woman's divine, yet selfish, instinct to 
conceal her love in that last struggle: she 
had studied her own interest as a woman 
not his as a human being. She had not 
dared to question the fact of his departure; 
she had not dared to hint at his detention, 
even for a whik. And now she was doubly 
punished : his sufferings, past and irretriev- 
able, faceiA her full, *- dread spectres of sub- 
stantial agonies endured by him in the power 
of others, and those others — what might 
they not be? What dark secrets of the 
darkest prason-house of life might not scare 
his memory now, forever, and cloud his ges- 
ius for all time P She shrunk in thoufht 
from iM view of the subject. But, besides, 
the brief message expressed only the wild 
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and chained desire to be free ; only demanded 
her to fulfil her promise — a promise giyen 
hj herself, not extorted, nor even asked, by 
bun. Not a sign of any passion but despair 
imbued it — not a word concealed the slight- 
est hint of love. Her task was now set — to 
screen her love behind her human interest, 
and under patronage's frozen veil to hide her 
passion. 

Bodomant's mother, haying done her duty 
by him, sate at peace in her own house. She 
would even have said, could she have put 
her meaning into words, that a person pos- 
sessing that dangerous, troublesome, and 
useless gift, called genius, was better in con- 
finement, if humanely treated, eyen if not 
mad. She was an ignorant woman, weak in 
sex and^ spirits ; he was watched and cared 
for by wise, religious men, well paid to do 
their work, and therefore sure to do it It 
was all for the best — better than if he had 
remained at home in idleness — better than 
if he had remained in full exposure to the 
temptations of the world. 

she was, howeyer, rather disconcerted 
when one day a trayelling carriage stopped 
at her door, and a lady of commanding ges- 
tures and inefiable beauty made inquuies 
concerning her son. She read more than 
disapprobation — disgust, disdain, in those 
oueenly looks ; and uie loying eyes flashed 
forth a U^htning at her, which pierced 
through joints and marsow, and the hard 
wall of her heart, to conscience. But she 
was not rebuked, except in silence, and the 
terrors of the expressiye eyes. The exact 
distance and direction gained, the lady went 
her way at fiill speed 5 but delight and dread 
surpassed it 

The mother had been, through all her 
fears, impressed with the grayity of the 
bright lady's dress ; and it had alarmed her 
further, for she recognized the set religious 
costume, though it preyented her from form- 
ing impertinently-romantic or insultingly- 
rash conclusions. The costume she wore 
gained Adelaida entrance; without it she 
might haye failed, for she carried no certifi- 
oate from the committee, nor sign of any 
social rank. She was, according to her re- 
quest, admitted as a yisitor, and expressed 
a desire to see all oyer the asylum. An 
ofiicer and a nurse accompanied her. Much 
they maryelled at her sHght and rapid suryey, 
after the strong interest she expressed — at 
her soft, .hurried steps — her breathless, low 
inquiries. Greater was their wonder, when 
they reached a certain door. " It is a dumb 
madman in there," explained the nurse paus- 
ing; "and he has been dangerous. He 
went mad on music, the doctors think, for 
he is always writing itv and tearing it to 

J>ieoes^ again. Besides, the phrenologists 
elt his head, and the bump for that is 
largest — except self-esteem. Should you 
go in there P it would be better not ; he is 
apt to take offence, aboye all at strangers, 
27 



and has an awful way of looking, eyen when 
he does nothing worse. He had a bird — a 
pretty pigeon — when he came here, and 
then he would not let any one touch it. But 
we think he has strangled and hidden it — 
perhaps eaten it ; they haye such tricks and 
fancies. We cannot find it, howeyer — and 
yet, perhaps, it flew away." 

But the yisitor not only insisted on enter- 
ing — she would go oZone. A double golden 
huidful won her the permission, which else 
had not been granted. And directly she 
entered, she bolted the door inside. She 
started when she saw him first For an 
instant-— shorter than a breath — she knew 
him not For his back was towards her, 
and one sign of mortal winter bad fallen on 
his mortal spring. He was now indeed, — 

" A youth ; with hoary hair." 

But though he heard her not, he felt her 
eyen before she came. Her steps dropped 
on the silence of his being — listening alone, 
as it liyed alone, for her — like echoes of 
unheard music, or kisses sweeter than all 
music, which the spirit in embracing long 
before the meeting m the flesh — gaye back 
the Spirit for its hope, ^ And he turned to- 
wards her a face snining dear with the 
ahcKUno of the glory which giyes light to the 
heayen of heayens. And stretched out help- 
less arms : token sufiicient of humanity in the 
beloyed, for the loying woman upon earth. 
Loye's secrets, like &ose of death — are 

sacred ; be they so untold. 

• ••••• 

Diamid Albany, — not as he had desired 
nor expected, — receiyed his reward. Few 
husbands would again haye taken a wife, as 
he took Geraldine — to his bosom, to his 
heart, to his life, for all life. Without ques- 
tion, without reproach, without decline from 
deyotion, without even change in the method 
of his tenderness. What mdeed would it 
haye been to him of assurance, to be told, 
to haye confessed to him what he already 
deemed he knewP — that as her loye had 
faltered and her friith a season failed, he 
could never recoyer her heart For this he 
belieyed, this bitterness steeped the sweet 
fountains of his life's first joy, and changed 
its flayor. She never knew it ; for no bitter- 
ness had turned his loye, and that was 
4pyen her freely — more fieely than when 
she first gaye hers. Then, why should he 
reproach her P Could she help it, if his love 
had failed to satisfy her of his truth P Too 
compassionately — too simply, out of uncon- 
scious pride — he surveyed her nature, for 
reproach to be reasonable in his eyes. How, 
either, could he change his manner, eyen to 
enhance his dignity? for he had once de- 
ceiyed her, so she thought, he wqpld neyer 
apparently again deceiye her. So his loye — 
strong, pure, and deep as eyer — fulfilled its 
every impulse, and was free. But none 
knew the secret of his impaired and melan- 
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dioly hapmneat. H0 senrcely knew himsdf 
how muca he suferecl from the heHef, to 
him feet, that Genddihe'B love was not his 
whollTt albeit she had in ihith returned. 
Fossibly, had he revealed to her this his 
misbelief, she could never have sncoeeded in 
convincing' him it was false. As it wa9 — 
for, in comparison with her lavci her tender- 
ness, her yeaming^ over him now ; her irst 
jx>ung passion in its bud had been but pre- 
scient and imperfect. In this, her first f\Ul 
bloom of womanhood, she fiincied herself to 
feel, as indeed she showed, more reserve 
towards her husband than in her ^si nutr- 
riage. For Geraldine — poetess stili in mind 
and heart, though never again in deed,-^ 
ahrays named to herself her union in the 
first instance which Diamid and their subse- 
quent reunion, — as though the fcnmer had 
been tbe marriage made on earth, the last 
the muriage fulfilled and finished — if not 
made — in Heaven. And the space between 
the two was as it were to her soul the gulf 
of death overpast, and forffotten in the peace 
of the paradise beyond attained : -^ as we 
may fondly and fiuthfiiUy believe our own 
dark passage to die light shall be — /or- 
gotten^ when we attain that light. 

But that reserve of hers', which she attri- 
buted to her own unspeakable gratitude, and 
the things *'by the ear unheard," as by the 
•je *< unseen,'* pertaining to perfect mar- 
riage ; mysteries, even so accomplished, but 
HcreiSi unless accomplished; that reserve 
resulted in fact and only from the woful 
episode which was to her as the grave passed 
through and no more remembered, but 
which to Diamid was an open and an empty 

grave, ever yawning dimly beneath his feet, 
he had left him once, might not she again 
leave him ? For that first time she left him, 
he believed -^ how help it ? that her heart 
had swerved. Alas, what right had ha to 
expect that she should stay? He had (so 
he considered in himself) selfishly sought 
her love, and forced upon her his, too early, 
at an age when almost any child of ideal 
mind will respond to the prophecy of woman- 
hood. And now — he believed, she remained 
with him because it was her duty, and even 
forced herself to take his love with smiles, 
to accept it without tears. Perhaps no person 
except a woman would have believed or could 
have understood that Geraldine had never, 
as a woman, loved Geraldi; and that she 
was as guileless of passion for him as she 
was instinct with pure affection. However, 
as Diamid never, even in their first meeting, 
alluded to Geraldi, Geraldine dared not. He 
refrained from fear of breathing on the scarce 
closed wound ; she, from fear of feigning re- 
gret she did not f^eL For never death of 
one so near .in the dear affinity of blood, 
brought *6uch full repose to the survivor. 
Perhaps, also to the dead. 

Thus it happened that on that subject 
there never was any explanation giten nor 



adied, — both avoided it But &e ^aBenam 
between them in this instance was, that Ger> 
aldine, after a short spell of her new Uiny 
fbrgot the intervening anguish altogether, 
even to its remotest cause; while Diamid 
remembered it continually and ever, to the 
end of life. Then was the mystery madtt 
clMr, with all the mysteries besides of love,, 
of sorrow, and of death. 

What, then, was his reward in life^ That 
he, a soul, whose one temptation was the 
most earthly and the least sensual of all 1h» 
passions, the only passion, it may indeed be 
said, which in no spiritualized form what- 
ever, shall survive the grave, — resisted that 
temptation once for always, until the end* 
He repudiated his life's pursuit, and crushed 
to dust his idol for his love. He renounced 
his hold on fame, and consigned to oblivion 
what he had safely and fiurly won. 

Physicians ordained, and her obvious con- 
dition confirmed their ordinance, that Geral- 
dine could not live, or that to tempt Hfb 
there, would be to experience relapse, which 
must be fatal in a northern, any northern 
cHmate. She was, therefore, to remain in 
Italy. Italy — to a man, like Albany ! Yet 
there he remained with her. Italy, theaia 
inexhaustive of poets exhausted, and pet 
paradise of idle lovers ! For him a flowes 
whose honey had been drained, a spriac 
dried up, a changeless picture of one eternal 
dream^ Yet there he remained for life, and 
so sealed her health, her comfort, and his 
own marriage vow, as weU as her happiness, 
for truly she adored her home. 

When he had left England on the receipt 
of her letter, that letter whose very length 
and full expressiveness deceived him, he had 
been on the point to realize the desire, long 
delayed, of liis intellectual being, and of 
what he dearly esteen>ed besides his moral 
worth and public fitness. A vacancy had 
occurred, which, on his filling it, had raised 
him nearest the head of government ; and in 
another month or two, that head-command, 
long coveted, would have been his own. 

His departure from England, so sudden 
and inexplicable — his non-return ; entailsd 
on him the inevitable suspicion of incompe* 
tence, with which the incompetent and vam 
love to charge the competent and proud. 
Even his best friends disliked, contemned, 
and spurned him in his retreat, and th^ 
partial verdict crowned the decision of the 
crowd. He h&A failed at the crisis of pohto* 
cal probation, and all his earthly labors went 
for nothing. 

More fruitful blessings than fame bestows 
were given him in his solitude, and mads 
life's garden blossom like the rose. But tns ^ 
ambiUous — the best-hearted of such— a'^ 
ever ambitious for their children ; thus ms 
melancholy became tinctured with that oj 
" hope," as weU as that of " resignation. 
He was, as far as man can be, a faultleM 
father, Geraldine as faultless, as a mother. 
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tbeir oliildfen certainly reaped joy and earfy 
instilled knowledge from the past somms of 
iotB their parents, and the faults of ime. 
Never were children so ^y and fidr, s6 win- 
Hing, and so wise. Their father devoted his 
hie to their education, and witih them tiieir 
mother learned. 

Neither was that gr^at gift of offspring 
the exceeding great reward. If his name 
faded in his own lifetime, and in sight of his 
own yearning eyes, from fame's wan scroll, 
whose brightest record oblivion gathers to 
its dust of six thousand years at last, — it 
was written on a page unturned by man, a 
fair white stone which bears eternal testi- 
mony to all Sacrifice, the least and greatest 
if sincere. 

. . . Lady Delucy reached Calcutta 
l>efore her child, by what was almost a mir- 
acle of speed and self-denial, for she had not 
paused an instant on the voyage ; and when 
jBHizabeth arrived herself, mind-weary, worn 
in frame, and almost exhausted with antici- 
pation — only not sick at heart, nor failing in 
love's own courage — she found herself in 
her mother's arms. The surprise was for- 
gotten in the surpassing joy, the comfort in- 
effable, the speecnless sense of rest Eliza- 
beth h&d much to learn after that, and her 
voyage had been a kindly induction to the 
rapid changes, and often rougher phases of 
her life. For a time, her mother, remaining 
with her and her husband, hoped to take 
Chem back with her to Enp^land ; out in short 
while Lyonhart, from bemg a commander of 
armies, became also a governor of peace — 
- an heroic fixture in that land, whose unde- 
ciphered characters he first attempted to 
explain to others — to themselves — and was 
certainly the first to learn himself. And 
Elizabeth, happy as she was, glorified in his 
supreme devotion, — yet, womanlike, pre- 
ferred infinitely to share personally the rigors 
of his position abroad than to enjoy his 
society and his love, entrenched in the calm 
of her useless rank, at home ; nor did she 
ever try, in the moment most dangerous or 
critical, to entice him from his duty. 

Her mother returned to England with her 
child's first child, then two vears old, and 
there awaited the fresh arrival of other chil- 
dren year by year. As she never parted 
from them — as she doted on them — and 
as though born under the tropics, they were 
children, one and all, of blood heroic and 
boundless spirit, she experienced one loss in 
gaining them. Hundreds of happy days — 
years of happiness as she enjoyed through 
them, and tney through her, she never had 
a quid hour in her after-life. 

And the greatest of all the excitements 
which ever befeU her after her return to Eng- 
land, was a journey she took to visit a cer- 
tain deaf musician and his sweet wife in 
Germany. The wife framed and sent the 
invitation, Tie would never have invited any 
one, last of all hit first fair patron. But 



Adelaida, who had insisted on receiving all 
details of his life before she knew hxro, and 
had traced his artistic experience through 
every lin« and shade/ had teamed, without 
commentinfl^ tc^ him upon it, the inestimable 
kindness with which one of her own sex had 
blessed her husband in his sore need. Di- 
rectly she ascertained that benefactress to be 
in England, she longed at once to express 
her own gratitude in person, and to see the 
woman, who — without loving him — had 
fostered his genius in its strong and strug 
gling infancy — without whose care, it or its 
possessor with it, might have prematurely 
perished. Probably she also desired that 
the lady should meet her husband in his full 
and bright renown — a renown he cared for 
absolutely nothing ever since it had been 
compassed and retained. Now she could 
not have wished to re-introduce him on 
account of any improvement in his grace or 
gallantry, for he had made no way in either, 

— he had rather declined in both. Surly 
to strangers — incomprehensible to friendls 

— for admirers impracticable — grotesque as 
in his unformed youth, and five hundred 
times more difficult to influence : he received 
Lady Delucy like a fresh foe rather than a 
fnend of old ; but it was not because he 
lacked feeling, it was because he felt too 
much. His wife however made amends for 
his behavior, for his proud, speechless grat« 
itude, and his iron indifference towards 
all women but herself; with her fadeless 
beauty, her exquisite wit, her exhaustless 
tact. But it was also true, that, except to 
him, her heart and her love were sealed. 
Lady Delucy never knew how — nor whether 
really, after all, Rodomant had betrayed 
her secret. Such small secrets, which go 
to make up the sum of great ones, are 
seldom — except in books — explained on 
earth. 

He had not to work for bread. His wife 
had taken care of that. Too tenderly she 
tortured herself with the infirmity that 
harassed his flesh, and which he never con- 
quered — even in spirit — the triumph of 
the wife lay in that fact ; for, never amiable 
in his existence, his restless temper had 
turned to moody now. He adored her, but 
frequently tormented her — she loved him 
aU the more. To her only he complained 

— raved — condemned the decree of fate, 
which he deemed not ever that of Heaven. 
And the more she suffered*on his account, 
the more she loved him stilL But would 
not have lione so, but for her knowledge 

— the knowledge a woman never misses — • 
of his unchaneing love. Lady Delucy won- 
dered somewnat at their marriage, over 
which she yet rejoiced. But she* never saw 
them when alone together. 

He was not enforced to work for bread, 
because Adelafda, in renouncing with her 
earthly rank, her worldlv influence, and all 
her cares ; had retained a small but rich 
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estatef out of tlie scale of rojal possesuons, 
vhich had belonged to her own mother by 
right Itsprodnctaaaffioedforbothofihemt 
for they were equally temperate, equally un- 
worldly, and both liuronous alike omy in 
eharity, in musioi and in loye* • • • 
Porphyro haa benefited, if not mankind, 



more men than any Hying monarch, be that 
little or sreat to say. In public repute he 
shares the contraiy honors of deity and* 
demon. Devotion and detestation are twin 
guardians of his throne. For the rest,, still 
his name and fkme are new among the na- 
tions, and still his reign is — Purple. 
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side Press, Cambridge. Price, in cloth, extra, beveled boards, $2.25 ; the same, hot 
pressed, with a steel portrait and an engraving of Penshurst Castle, elegantly bound in 
half morocco, Beckford style, $3.50 ; full Turkey antique, $5.50. 
*< We have seldom seen a more beautiful volume than this edition of Sir Philip Sidney's Works. 

The type, paper, and binding vie with one another in excellence ; and these united will, we should fancy, 

satisfy the taste of the most critical bibliophilist. "—Zonr/on Crilic. 

The Black Panther; or, a Boy's \A.dvent-ares 
among the Red Skins. 

By the well-known writer for Boys, Sir C. F. Lascelles Wraxall, Bart. 8 splendid illustra- 
tions. 16mo. Cloth extra, $1.25. 

** Another exciting story of American Adventure, the scenes of which are placed among the Bed 
Indians of Texas ; full of animated descriptions, of hair-breadth escapes in countless contests with buf- 
faloes, bears, panthers, and Indians. The story throughout is most interesting.'? 

Fables o£ -^sop and others. 

Translateclyinto English, with instructive applications, and one hundred and ninety-eight illus- 
trations. By Samuel Cboxall, D.D. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.25. 
This is the old familiar edition of .£sop, which the old people will buy for " old lang syne," and will 

give to their children in preference to any modern edition. It has nearly 100 more illustrations than any 

other edition in the market. 
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The l\rater -Babies, a Fairy Tale. 

.By Rev. CiiAiiLr.* Kiko«i.ey» Author of ** Amyas Leigb/* ct£. Second edition. Uo» Ciutli, 

rjcWvgllt, $1,50, 

••ITii'^ 18 A oh«rmmir htiok for all nge» and seasons. The story ttiorei on, frfim pnco to page, m trie 
RainDR'n ' I r. f V ^'--11 readers with il» d^iuiv mockery of hntuf.n sn^pi h nnd action, a^^ 
5^]^oie„ si tb r0l>8 of huinftn feelitig/" 

Thr 

"Sincerec^iv ■ ' ,Mtonce»*h.i ' m^^ ' ■ ,ree Mmcs. arm xve nave 

w «^™1^«:-;.; Uisfuli d satire, nncxtraor- 

SU?,T„d"XM.. -- •>. ^ .....a.er. in iu d.,_^ •• ...M in Kn«H.b Ut- 

eralure.*' 

Home Songs. 

Some new anfl Diany olil, dedicated to *• Little Darlings" in every honje tliToughoal the land. 
Elegantly printed on heavy tinted paper. 50 iUtistrutions. lomo. Cloth, extra, ^HJO. 
Just the thing for '* Little Diirlings," who, loo young to rend, tit on the Itnee and lUten with eager 

attention to ** simple aongs." 

IQeej) "Waters. 

By AjfUJL H. Dr»Rv. author of *' Mbrepregoniatii.rt/' etc* Svo, paper* pO cents, 
"Ooe of the beat-sustainett fleUona of thu seusoii," 

"A W'»rU of more Uian avtrnge ability/' .. ^ , ».-ki„ 

M[f --- rrfuL and etFectivu seeuea and aituatioive, and ii» upon the whole, a remaritaoiy 

* ^*^'l,, i ^ ; ; r illation, incidi^nt, and description, tU not inlbior to the beat of Mrs. Wood's 

knd Mi£« Itr«(ldou'i^ pruductlons/' 

Rumor. 

A novel, By Elizabeth feuBFrARX*. author of ** Charles xVuchester," ** Counterparts," etc., 8vu, 

paper. 50 cents. * 

*' *Rcmor' h -- '^ ^^-rv; it fswroa^htbja reflective^ observant, ftympnthetic mind; U has scenes 

and sentiments < i ndividualitv, and beauty. It is marked by tbe quaViiy which diatinguiAlicd 

U5 predeo^s6ors — i ■. there ia an artrstio ^'race and a human inst^jhr, and a knowletlgtJ ot 

tWaetftf *ntl a vividiitis* oi d€hcripti«»n, which eharm while they instmct." 

Comxterparts. 

By Elizabeth SitEPPXiiD^ author of ** Charlcft Auchester," ♦* Rumor," etc., avo, paper. 50 

cents. 

♦* We recall no writer wbo uniformly boblK such high ground, who treats v ; ower, so 

manvantl s»o varied snbt*»<'t*; who penH rates with such inaight, ennncintes wit I v^s, and 

anoliefl Willi ' i ' ' ' '" the truth* she finds. In ' Counterparts ' ^Jm ,.j,.».u .. .... ,mot m- 

waiil iifu,— i lo^opljy oi love ; while the picure« of nature wtitjrcwith the vivid story 

tfiWnded,lau - i ! .ry uf truth/* 

My GrOod-for-jSTotliing Brother. 

A novckl hy Mra- Bdwukd Jkknings, 8vo, paper. BO cents. 

The aulhoTCf^ of this brilliant novi'l is no rai>rt\ The hit ' oilier 

book: ** Its succor, is do V to the real merits, tht* oHfimality. i '■ ^"^ 

hand ia cold tlij; wrote it, and we have one iiure-ininded, clt^aiL-- i he loss; 

just, too, when ifrritcra of such quality are lea*ito be epared." 

Slaves of the Hiixg. 

By Frederick Wildiam RomNSON, author of ^^Grandrootlier'a Money," *♦ A Woman*« Ran- 
aom/* •* Under the Spell," etc,, 8vo, paper. 50 cenU» 

A Tangled Skein. 

By Albany FowuLANgoE^ Jr,, son of the venerable and witty editor of the Londou Ej^amijH 
8vo, paper. 30 centa. 

♦* ,^^.^. :,,!,. ^|n....„^h ., new writer, comparativdv, h'^ i '- JnhMrited genius of an nncommon order He 
hM .1 in the construction of lht% n% which, as may be jiidged bv U^ title, 

contuii I , i^^ated web, inJeed, exceed) rm : r#. Henry Wood's orMiss Braddon s, it 

isfto well wfilteu that, having once taken uptlic book, it will u<> rutmd impossible to lay it down uuni the end. 
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